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You can take your : NSS 
Symphony Portable oe 

with you anywhere, 

and have Music, <a 


News, Songs, 

Humour —wherever amen A portable outdoor set which can be con- 

oe verted in an instant to a complete indoor 
receiver, the Symphony Five-Valve Portable 
Wireless can be taken from room to room 
wherever you want it. There are no aerial 
or earth wires and no outside connections 
to make—everything necessary for perfect 
reception is contained in the rich, deep 
mahogany cabinet. 

By simply touching a switch and turning a 
dial, home and foreign stations come through 
one after the other with amazing volume and 
perfect clarity. 

The Symphony Portable is constructed 
to take any amount of hard knocks without 
damage, and is supplied with a Lido-blue 
waterproof dust cover, and a leather carry- 
ing strap. 


PRICE - 
COMPLETE £I Zit 7: 6 
Write for full particulars and illustrated cata- 


logue of all SYMPHONY PRODUCTIONS. 


SYMPHONY GRAMOPHONE & RADIO CO., LTD., 
23 24, Warwick Street, London,W.1. (Phone Gerrard 0036) 
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David Davasagayam has-been called to Higher 
Service, leaving behind a record that any man WITH CERTAINTY 
might envy. He was only a Tamil colporteur, AN D SAFETY 
poor and of little education, but he triumphed 
over these limitations. For 30 years he 
travelled over Malaya, preaching and dis- 
tributing the Word. During that time he sold 
wi less than 500,000 poe and his last year Shares in the Magnet Building Society, 
was his best, for he sold 25,499. Moreover, which may now be purchased by instal- 
in the course of this work he brought together ments if desired, steadily earn a divi- 
several groups of people which have since dend of 5% free of all taxes. Capital 

: may be withdrawn at any time without 
become organized Churches. loss or fee of any kind. 
In 1929 the British and Foreign Bible Society Mis inne ae 
employed men like David Davasagayam all over a dividend or to honour a withdrawal 
the world to the number of 967. Through their promptly, 
instrumentality some of the finest Christians of ee ee ey 
to-day have found Christ and accepted Him. The 
Will you help us to engage more men like this ? MA i 
If so, will you please forward : a contribution 
to the Secretaries, . BU ILD NG SOCI ETY 
BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 81-83 Harrow Road, London, W. 2 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 





“Standard’’ Quotations 








‘ ©-| THE MISSIONS 
“Not to know me, argues yourself unknown.” Nae Wego TO SEAMEN 


; 1G ices 
—MILTON. " em | 11 BUCKINGHAM STREET, 
yi STRAND, LONDON, WC.2 
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There are few people to-day who have not heard of ' 


the Standard, but not everyone is fully aware :— ‘ PATRONS - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN : 
VICE-PATRON - + H,R.U, THE PRINCE OF WALES K 


1. That the Standard is over 100 years 


old; We invite all who are proud of 
2. That it is a Mutual Company; British Sailors to help us. 
3. That its bonus is 42/- per cent., annual We welcome recruits for our 


and compound; 





HARBOUR LIGHTS KNITTING 
4. ‘That this high bonus, together with the j 
moderate premiums charged, makes its SOCIETY. q 
policies high-yielding investments ; : 

5. That its valuation is on a stronger basis We need funds to give a 


than that adopted b th 
———<—_" CHRISTMAS WELCOME 


Become a partner in this prosperous Company by effecting to men away from _ home. 
an assurance policy. 


Write to-day for a With Profit Prospectus ‘* AC 14.” 
We need 92 gifts of Ten Shillings to 


The STANDARD LIFE |) sisi Sa iia” 


LONDON sie ss Regt DUBLIN 


46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. e¢4 1825 59 DAWSON STREET j 
pdrconperenyepma STUART C. KNOX, M.A., Secretary, 


mapas - = aaenen STReRT 11 Buckingham St., Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
EDINBURGH S 
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PETER ROBINSON 


Complete Service for Men 


(Eastern Building) 














Care in cut and _ tailoring A 
‘ensure excellence of fit in our f 
specialised Ready - for - Service V 
; Department —as thousands of ff . 


satisfied customers know. 


Every Clothing need of Men is 
met inside the one Building, which 
also contains one of the best 
Barber’s Shops in the country. 


Men’s Catalogue 
sent on request, 








PETER ROBINSON, L®D., OXFORD STREET, W.1. 
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a tobacco is a challenge to 
those who say that the quality of 
25 or 30 years ago does not exist | ill 

to-day. It may be the only one in 

Britain, but it is the genuine old-style If you value health- 


quality — air-cured, sun-dried pure 


Virginia leaf, having the sweetness wear Wolsey 


of time. 
AS a health safeguard in a climate 
such as ours there is nothing more 


== e truly valuable than the specially selected 
fou AR wool from which Wolsey is made. 






































Wolsey Undergarments, all wool and well- 
fitting, give you just the protection you need. 
They are guaranteed unshrinkable and retain 
their shape and texture despite the most 




































































MATURED VIRGINIA frequent washings. 
From most good tobacconists 
in 1 and 20s. packets, or 
202. and 4oz. silvered tins, at 
1/23 per oz. 
George Dobie & Son, Ltd., PURE WOOL UNDERWEAR 

i WRITE DIRECT TO WOLSEY LTD., IF jou have any difficulty in 

Tobacco Manufacturers, Paisley. getting the particular kind of Wolsey goods vas aid and we will send you 

Established 1809. - aname and address where you can get what you require. Our policy is to 

give satisfaction—and we want you to be satisfied. 
D.3. WOLSEY LTD., LEICESTER 
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HIGH TEST 
WN\PETROLA1L- 





A NEW realization of power 
which will amaze you. 


A NEW and “ electric ” accelera- 
tion, assured by instant and 
absolute vaporisation. 


3 A NEW degree of purity—com- 
plete freedom from gum, sulphtir 


and carbon-forming elements. 
This means safety for your engine. 


4 Easier starting in all 
weathers. 


Every Car 
is a Better Car 
on Pratts 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL COMPANY LIMITED 
BG QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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PERFECT COFFEE | 


The Finest Coffee the world. 
produces comes to Britain, 
Why, then, nee complaint that Coffee 


ize is rarely goo ? 
e answer is: “ Because it j | 
so badly made.” = oaay 

To make Perfect Coffee, however F 
. ome ow matter. dis: 

t is only necessary to have the 
pulverised to the correct pak 
fineness and to use a suitable Coffee 
Filter. sili - 


WE HAVE THEM BOTH! 


goad he gs Pegler for ; Fatent Coffee 
ilter and 1-Ib. of our special] lveri 
“Perfection Coffee.” er | 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 
A. DAVY & SONS, LTp, 
(Coffee Specialists for 40 years), 

38 & 40, Fargate, SHEFFIELD, 







































£100,000 
OF STOCK 


Jelks have floors upon floors 
of fine furniture—really solid 
ever- wearing stuff that will 
com new last two lifetimes ! And prices 


- 


at which no _highly-rented 
° Anse ae West-end store could afford to $00,000 
sell. At Jelks you can spend square feet of 
Jelks have the a whole day studying your SHOWROOMS 


largest stock of needs, And why not? Your 
hand me selection has to make your 
and Combined home look beautiful for so 
Billiard - and + many years! So go to Jelks 
Dining Tables in and have a wide selection. 


CASH OR 
EASY TERMS 





ae 


263-275 HOLLOWAY RD., LONDON, N.7 
*Bus, Tram or Piccadilly Tube to the Door. Hours : 9 a.m. to 7.30 p.m. 
Telephone : Thursdays close at 1 pm 
North 2598 & 2599. Saturdays 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. D.AS. 








Made from pure glycerine and the 
fresh juice of ripe black currants. 


ll ] They are delightfully sooth 
e ly S SAN ; 


ititeet PASTILLES °(: 
Your Chemist nellothom, ov 


°& VS Per Box f 
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A detail of delight— 
HE. choice of a good Lining is simplified by 
“ COURTINE ” LININGS, a standard 
range backed by the reputation of Courtaulds. 
Each quality, style and colour is guaranteed 
—against fading, splitting, discoloration. 
Your Tailor can supply a “COURTINE” 
LINING that will make your lounge suit, 


sports suit or rain coat a source of lasting 
pride and pleasure. 


Ask your tailor to use only— 


es ” 






If any difficulty in 
obtaining “ COUR- 
TINE” LININGS , 
writeto the Manu- - 
facturers: Cour- 
taulds Ltd., 16 St. : 
Martin’s-le- Grand, The name is on 


London, E.C. 1. the selvedge. 














DOZENS of PROGRAMMES 


— at the touch of a switch 








trial. If 
it does not 
do all we 
claim, re- 
turn it, and 


CR precision and ease in bringing in both 
Home and Foreign stations, the Selector 


> . 
Screened Grid Portable has no equal. The 
TEST IT station readings are recorded on the set. You 
FREE. - can get any station at any time by turning 
Any the controls to the readings given. There is no 
Selector interference. Even Brookman’s Park at its 
will be ar . 2 . 
sent ae a oudest does not interfere with the reception of 
= Continental Programmes. 
ree 


The Selector Portable is built and finished with 
a regard for quality before all else. It is in 
every way Britain's Highest Quality Portable. 
Its tone is praised by people who know what 
tone quality should be. It is purchased by 
people who desire the best and nothing less. 


a _The Selector can be carried anywhere and plays 
a anywhere—even as you carry it. The accumu- 
we tiaated, lator can be charged from the lighting circuit 
at home—an indicator telling when charging 
tte is necessary. 
Eifectontod SELECTORS LTD., 
Catalogue 206, Bedford Avenue, 
C.3 Slough Trading Estate, 





Slough, Bucks. 
’Phone : Slough 818 
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LONDON SHOWROOMS: 
y i . 1 Dover St., W.1. 
i "Phone: Regent 4771 











The Selector Cabinet 
Mosat in Mahogany 32 
costs . 


Waterproof cover, GNS, 
12/6 extra. 
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PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Sedative, gently soothing, 
gently clarifying Tobacco- 
smoke, with the obligation 
to a minimum of speech, 
surely gives human intel- 
lect and insight the best 
chance they can have— 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 











Pocket Tin 


2/1 a LPs 
Regd. Trade Mark, 
































BE A SUCCESSFUL ARTIST 


EARN MONEY WITH PEN OR PENCIL IN SPARE TIME. 


T is more natural for a man to draw than 
to read or write. But nowadays most men 
read and write—yet they fear to draw. 

Long before man had invented an alphabet, 
he drew pictures with the burnt end of a 
stick snatched up from his blazing cave fire. 
Drawing is a natural way of expressing what 
one sees or conceives. Whether by eye-vision 
or mind-vision, man instinctively “ pictures 
the thing to himself.” 

Send now a copy of the accompanying 
sketch (or a specimen of your original work), 
together with coupon below, and you will 
receive without any charge or obligation, an 
expert and quite candid opinion of your work. 





Co; 
this shel 
for free 
criticism. 


Such advice may enable you to develop a possibly hitherto 
unsuspected talent. ‘That’s the point—‘ unsuspected talent.” By 
the JOHN HASSALL WAY your natural ability may be utilized for 
your own great profit, in your spare time and in your own home. 

Learning to draw by the JOHN HASSALL WAY is a fascinating 
pursuit which always brings pleasure and often profit. 

A handsome BROCHURE containing many illustrations of the 
work of John Hassall, R.I., and his pupils, will be sent free. This 
book gives graphic details of the John Hassall Postal Course; what 
it is, what it has done, and what it can do for you. 





John 


(in Capitals) 


Spectator, 






Age (if under 21) 








all Way,” and 
enclosed sketch (my own work). 


COUPON—Post Now ! 
The John Hassall Correspondence Art School, 
Dept. H9/3, St. Alb 

Please send me—without charge or obligation 
—a — of the Illustrated Brochure “ The 
lass: free criticism of 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
for the 
WINTER 


What are the main attractions for a Winter 
Holiday in South Africa? 


Firstly, the delightful sea voyage which provides 
a complete rest to mind and body alike. Then, the 
tonic change in the South African summer climate 
with its long, health-giving days of sunshine; the 
abundance of luscious fruits fresh from the orchards 
and vineyards of the South; new interests of travel in 
a country famed for its splendid scenery and the 
invigorating air of its open spaces; a pleasing social 
environment with a variety of amenities, outdoor 
pleasures and amusements. These are the joys of the 
South when Europe is winter-bound from October 
to April. 


Special tours to South Africa are being arranged 
for the coming Winter, including steamer passages, 
inclusive rail tours, hotel accommodation, etc. An 
attractive programme (“E.C.”) will be sent promptly 
on request. 


Apply: The Director, Publicity and Travel Bureau, 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2, 


and 


the leading T ourist and Shipping Agencies, 
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News of the Week 


The Government and India 
)JXHE controversy about Indian policy which flared 
up at the end of last week as a result of Lord Irwin’s 


|) statement in India already shows signs of dying down 
||) because it has become better adjusted to the facts. For 


a time it looked dangerous and there was a distinct 
possibility that the all-important agreement among the 
British political parties might break down with one 
knows not what disastrous results. We write before the 
debate takes place in the House of Commons, but if the 
Lords’ debate on Tuesday was a fair clue the menace 
has passed. Lord Irwin after announcing the decision, 
which we recorded last week, to summon a triangular 
Conference of the Commission and ‘representatives of 
both British India and the Native States, went on to 
say that though it was impossible in-any way to prejudge 
the Report of the Statutory Commission, he wished to 
make it clear that His. Majesty’s Government’ regarded 
the attainment of ‘* Dominion status ” ‘as’ implicit in 
the Declaration of 1917 as well as in the Statute of 1919, 





Similar phrases have been used hundreds of times by 
men of all parties in speaking about the future of India. 
Lord Birkenhead, for example, said in 1927 :— 


“There was much that might be gladly offered and loyally 
accepted which would afford a precious promise of a Constitution 
which might last for long, and might bring India really, and perhaps 
permanently, on equal terms as an honoured partner into that free 
community of British Dominions which men knew as the Empire.” 


If this did not mean Dominion status it meant nothing. 
* * * * 


We have discussed the whole subject in a leading 
article, but must refer here tothe course of the controversy 
in this country. It must be admitted that the Statutory 
Commission, though not consulted by the Government, 
made known their dissatisfaction at the use of the phrase 
“Dominion status’ when they heard of it. We think 
it would have been better to consult the Commission, but 
the Government have a case when they contend that 
the British policy towards India existed long before 
the Commission was appointed, that the Commission 
was appointed on the assumption that the policy held 
good, that nothing which the Government have done 
recently in any way alters it, and that on the whole it 
was wiser not to entangle the Commission in any re- 
assertion by the Government of a high act of policy. 
If it be complained that though the phrase “ Dominion 
status”? was removed from the Prime Minister's letter 
to Sir John Simon it was permitted to the Viceroy, the 
answer is surely that if there was any failure to produce 
a perfect verbal reconciliation the responsibility lies with 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn. But does any sane man really 
want to upset the whole Indian policy for the sake of 
making Mr. Benn stand in a white sheet? It would 
be as reasonable to spoil the policy for the sake of con- 
victing Mr. Lansbury of extreme impropriety in sending 
an exuberant message on his own account to the Indian 


people. 


* * * * 


On Friday, November Ist, the Daily Mail came out 
with a startling account of what it called “* Mr. Baldwin’s 
crowning blunder.” It accused Mr. Baldwin of having 
given a “blind promise to the Socialists” to support 
their Dominion policy in India, and went on to say that 
when the “rank and file” of the Conservative Party 
heard of his promise they were “ furious ” and compelled 
him to withdraw it. In the House of Commons that day 
Mr. Baldwin, referring to these assertions, said ;—“ every 
statement of fact and every implication of fact contained 
in that article is untrue.” He added that he regarded 
the article as “‘ injurious to the public interest, not only 
in this country but throughout the Empire.” 

* * * * 

On Tuesday, in the House of Lords, Lord Reading 
opened a debate upon India, He professed to do no more 
than ask for more light, He admitted that Lord 
Irwin’s statement was merely a reaffirmation of the 
“ultimate goal” of British policy in India and implied 
no speedier approach than was possible under the Declara- 
tion of 1917 and the preamble to the Act of 1919. Never- 
theless, he suggested that Indians, both extreme and 
moderate, were being misled by Lord Irwin’s. language. 
He thought it most unfortunate that the Commission had 


not been consulted, but he had appealed to them not 
[649] 
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to resign. If Indian politicians expected a speedy grant 
of Dominion status and found that the grant was delayed, 
as it no doubt would have to be, the belief in the fidelity 
of British promises would be seriously shaken. 
* : > “= 

Lord Parmoor, who replied for the Government, 
pointed out that when an ex-Viceroy and the Viceroy 
on the spot differed the Government could not be far 
wrong in accepting the advice of the man on the spot. 
The promise of the triangular Conference had done 
nothing but good in India. As for the mention cf 
“Dominion status” no change “in substance or in 
time *” was contemplated. What might be decided 
depended entirely upon the fortheoming Conference. 
It might have been supposed that by this time Lord 
Birkenhead would be weary of hunting Lord Parmoor, 
but he continued the chase with undiminished zest. 
Lord Passfield, in winding up the debate for the 
Government, happily said that if the charge against the 
Government was that of having been “impolite” to the 
Commission, he was ready to plead guilty. 

* * * * 

Anglo-Russian Relations 

In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, Mr. Henderson, 
who with his recent. successes in foreign policy behind 
him grows in confidence, defended his arrangement 
with the Soviet Government. He said that the diplo- 
matic breach with the Soviet had caused a heavy decline 
in exports and re-exports to Russia and that as he was 
mainly concerned for British trade he had nothing to 
regret in his scheme. The solemn pledge to abstain from 
propaganda which would be exacted from the Soviet 


would be given simultaneously with the exchange of 


Ambassadors, and he had made it quite clear to the 
Soviet that the activities of the Third International would 
not be excused on the ground that the Soviet was “ not 
responsible.” Finally, he promised the House that there 
should be no revival of the 1924 scheme to use British 
credit to back a Soviet loan. 

* * * * 


We think it unfortunate that Mr. Henderson having 
put on a bold face last July about the conditions upon 
which he would insist before Ambassadors could be 
exchanged (namely, a solemn pledge by the Russians to 
abstain from propaganda and an undertaking to satisfy 
the claims of British nationals) should have given way 
in October. For naturally the Moscow journalists and 
painphleteers are now making the most of what they call 
a great surrender. In substance, however, the difference 
between the terms of July and those of October is not 
worth bothering about. The exact order of events 
matters little. If Soviet promises are worthless, as Mr. 
Henderson’s critics say, a preliminary promise to pay 
debts would have been of no more value than a promise 
given at any other time. In fine we are satisfied that the 
renewal of relations (if the House of Commons consents 
to it when the time comes) will give a better chance to 
trade, will knock some of the rough edges off the repre- 
sentatives of Russia, and will not prevent the Labour 
Government from showing a healthy British resentment 
if they find that they are being imposed upon. 

o * * * 
The New French Government 

After ali the vain attempts to form a Radical and 
Socialist Government in France M. Tardieu has become 
Prime Minister of a Government composed mainly of 
the Centre, but helped by the less reactionary groups of 
the Right. He himself retains the important Ministry 
of the Interior, That the electorate should apparently 
be as contented with this Government as they would 


i - << 
have been with a combination of Radicals and Socialists 
seems strange to British people, but, of course, dissolutions 
are extremely rare in France. M. Poincaré’s financial 
programme has to be completed, and as Virtually qj 
parties are agreed upon that necessity the complexion 
of the Ministry does not very much matter. From th 
British point of view it is highly satisfactory that y 
Briand has returned to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
though it was never doubted that he would have retumed 
even if M. Daladier or M. Clémentel and M. Paul-Boneoy 
had been Prime Minister. It is expected that the first 
debate will be on foreign affairs and M. Briand vill 
probably have another hard fight to maintain his cay 
for the evacuation of the Rhineland and his Proposed 
negotiations on the Saar. 
* * * * 


The German Nationalists 

Three days before the closing date, November éth, 
it was announced that the Nationalist campaign jy 
Germany for a Referendum on_ foreign policy had bee 
successful in its first phase, i.e., had secured the votes 
of one tenth of the electorate. This challenge, of course, 
is not merely a “ gesture’ against the burdens imposed by 
the Young Plan, but a last desperate attempt to torpedo 
the policy of fulfilment initiated by Walther Rathenay 
and conducted with such admirable tact and courage 
by Stresemann. No one in Germany, apparently, 
imagines that the Nationalists will achieve their ultimate 


object, for which 20,000,000 votes are required. Never. f 


theless, mischief is afoot. 
* * * * 


The Spanish Dictator in Difficulties 

It is no longer possible for the Spanish Dictator to 
conceal from an amused outside world that his best-laid 
schemes are being wrecked on the rocks of the Spanish 
sense of honour. While the foundations of substantia 
material progress have been well and truly laid—probably 
there has been no such period of sustained work for the 


public weal since the reign of Charles I1I—he has gained F 
very little ground in his avowed policy of landing King © 
and Country safely on the constitutional shore. Last © 


week, Sr. Sanchez Guerra, the stalwart conspirator on behalf 


a court-martial. It is being whispered in Spain that this 


verdict was arranged by the Army officers concerned in F 
order to please the King, whose personal friendship with F 


Sefior Guerra has made the whole question so diffeult. 


Not only has General Primo de Rivera surpassed himsel § 
but there is alo & 


in vituperation of “the old gang,” 
wild talk of his revoking the verdict. In the meanwhile 
discussion of the new draft Constitution in the Assembly 
is deferred until January, and the Dictator and his 


friends are racking their brains for some alternative 
© ofS 
© Gov 
> Ma 
> opir 
» tion 


solution of Spain’s impasse. 
x * * * 


Unemployment 

On Tuesday in the House of Commons Mr. J. i 
Thomas made his anxiously awaited statement on unelt 
ployment. We have discussed it in a leading artiele 
£42,700,000 has been allotted for sanctioned schemes 


considered will be £46,000,000. He pointed out that the 
conditions for the grants from the Unemploymett 
Grants Committee had been eased. The qualifying 


unemployment percentage for municipalities asking 
for grants had been reduced from 15 to 10 per cel 
Municipalities with only 6 per cent. of unemploymett 
can now apply for a grant if they will take 50 per cent 
of transferred labour. The £11,000,000 schemes sanctioned 
by the Unemployment Grants Committee would meal 
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590,000 “* man-months” of direct employment. This 
strange phrase apparently means that a little more 
than 40,000 men would be employed for one year. It 
sounds scientific, but it veils a certain thinness in Mr. 
Thomas’s ideas. The schemes approved by the Duckham 
Committee for railway development amount to £7,700,000. 
Lord Ashfield and the London County Council thoroughly 
deserved Mr. Thomas’s praise for having whole-heartedly 
co-operated with the Government, though their own 
schemes had been summarily rejected. 
* * * * 
The Coal Deadlock 
Although the Mining Association had been expected 


to refuse the Government’s invitation to a round-table 


conference their blank refusal on Wednesday, when the 
conference was due to meet, has emphasized the serious- 
ness of the situation. The Association never varies its 
statement of reasons—that it is useless to discuss hours, 
as any reduction would have a disastrous effect upon the 
industry, and that in any case the Association is not 
competent constitutionally to speak for the whole 


» industry. Even in regard to the marketing scheme the 
' Association professes a non-representative character as 


ad hoc bodies are responsible for that scheme. We feel 
that, even from the point of view of those who admit the 


' strength of the owners’ case, it is always a mistake to 
rently, & 


avoid discussion round a table. It would have been easy 


' enough long ago to surmount the constitutional diffi- 
' culties if the will had been there. 
| be unnecessarily 


The owners will now 
misunderstood and misrepresented. 
The Government have met the miners’ demands by saying 
that if the owners reduce wages the Government will 
consider the position. They are not contemplating legis- 
lation for a minimum wage. 

* * * * 


On Tuesday, in the House of Commons, Mr. Graham 


' announced that a Consumers’ Council will be created 
' in the place of the Food Council, and will be endowed 
' with compulsory powers. 
ba _ of certain necessaries are artificially high, and he believes 
behalf F 


He is convinced that the prices 


that compulsory powers alone will protect the public 
against the wholesaler or retailer. He attaches no blame 
to the producer. By this distinction he contrives to shield 


the Government from the accusation that they are com- 
| mitting the impiety of defying economic law. 


* * * * 


Banking and Industry 
s also 


The personnel of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 


| Committee which is to inquire into the relations of 
» Banking and Industry covers a very wide field of opinion. 
| The Chairman, Mr. H. P. Macmillan, is a distinguished 
j lawyer who, though a Unionist, served as Lord Advocate 
~ of Scotland (in a non-committal manner) in the Labour 


Government of 1924. Among the bankers are Mr. 


| MacKenna, Chairman of the Midland Bank, whose 
» Opinions on currency questions are not wholly conven- 


tional, Lord Bradbury, Mr. Robert Brand, and Mr. Cecil 


| Lubbock. Mr. Lennox Lee and Sir Walter Raine repre- 
» sent industry and commerce and Mr. Bevin trade- 


nnionism, Mr, J. T. W. Newbold is another Socialist 
member, The professional economists are Mr. J. M. 
Keynes and Professor Gregory of the London School of 
Economics, It is hardly to be expected that such a 
Committee will present a unanimous Report, but at least 
Mr. Snowden cannot be accused of packing his Committee. 
* * * * 

Prince Max of Baden 

Prince Max of Baden, whose death we are sorry to 


Teeord; was the last Chancellor of the German Empire. 





He was of that school of liberal thought which might 
have been cultivated and might have prevailed if 
the Emperor Frederick had lived longer. As it was 
men like Prince Max. were a dispraised minority and he 
was brought in as Chancellor only when the militarists 
saw that they had lost the War and that it was necessary 
to impress upon the world an idea of German moderation. 
To the end of his life—as may be seen from his memoirs— 
Prince Max believed that if his advice had been taken he 
could have prevented the collapse of the Empire. Few 
people share this view. He was too late. But in every 
other respect his memoirs have earned for him the 
highest respect and admiration. 

* * * * 
The Rhodes Memorial Lectures 

Last Saturday, General Smuts delivered the first of 

his Rhodes Memorial Lectures at Oxford. His most 
striking argument was that as during the past fifty years 
the natives had increased more rapidly in South Africa 
than in any other part of Africa, the proof was clear 
that the natives benefited from a settled Government, 
favourable economic conditions, and adequate medical 
and welfare services. In other words, they prospered 
most in contact with white Government. Proceeding 
from that demonstration he advocated the creation of a 
new white Dominion throughout the highlands of East 
Africa. This would require a large land policy, but only 
thus, in his opinion, could the natives ultimately get the 
full advantage of European civilization. ‘“‘ The cause of 
African civilization will be advanced more securely by 
such a policy than by any other that I can conceive.” 

* * a * 
Sir Wilfred Grenfell 

Sir Wilfred Grenfell was installed as Rector of St. 

Andrew’s University, on Wednesday, and the University 
is to be congratulated on its choice. Throughout Canada 
and the United States Sir Wilfred Grenfell is one of the 
best known of living Englishmen, and his work on the 
Labrador coast during the past forty years is highly 
esteemed. It is no exaggeration to say that the life of the 
fishing-folk in Labrador has been transformed by his 
efforts. He has done much of his work with the aid of 
voluntary workers from Universities in North America. 

* * * * 


Special Number: A Better World 
With this issue, the Spectator enters its 102nd year. 
We have decided to follow up our Centenary Number 
with another greatly enlarged Special Number to be 
published a fortnight hence (the issue dated Novem- 
ber 28rd). This ‘‘ Christmas Number,” will consist mainly 
of a symposium representing the views of leading per- 
sonalities of the day on a better world. The team of 
writers includes Mr. Aldous Huxley, Mr. John Buchan, 
Mr. Norman Angell, Dean Inge, Mr. John Galsworthy, 
Dr. Cyril Norwood, Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, and 
Professor Alfred Zimmern. In the same issue the Bishop 
of Gloucester will introduce the second series of articles 
“In Defence of the Faith,” dealing with ‘“ The Modern 
Outloek in Theology.” Lord Cecil will write on Anglo- 
American relations, and Professor S. de Madariaga, 
entertaining as usual, will show how the world is 
one, and must therefore be treated as one. 
* * * * 


Bank Rate, 6 per cent., changed from 6} per cent., on 
October 31st, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
99}x.d. ; on Wednesday week 100}x.d. ; a year ago, 101}x.d. ; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 84}; on 
Wednesday week 86}; a year ago 89}. Conversion Loan 


(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 733 ; on Wednesday week 
753; a year ago 77}. 
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The Indian 


'F\HE essential thing to remember about the present 
British policy towards India is that it has the 
good fortune to be an all-Party policy. There could 
be no greater disaster than to rob it of this winning 
quality. With unity everything is possible; with 
disunion nothing is possible. It seems almost incredible 
that rational men should deliberately try to substitute 
factious strife for unanimity when they must know that 
the price will be the wrecking of any settlement in India. 
Such a tendency is so difficult to explain, and still more 
to justify, that one is tempted to believe that for a short 
time party spirit over-rodé the obvious national interest. 
Sanity is returning, as was proved by the debate in 


‘the House of Lords on Tuesday. We trust that the 


warning will not have been in vain. If it is acted upon 
good will come out of evil, for men who have nearly fallen 
into the darkness of an abyss are less likely to go a 
second time too near the edge. The more one looks 
into the so-called crisis about India, the more foolish 
it seems. We write before the debate in the House of 
Commons, but we cannot believe that the Opposition 
will want to carry criticism too far. Suppose that a 
mistake of the Government—it is arguable that there was a 
mistake—were pressed home and the Government chose 
to make the whole question one of confidence. Nobody 
would gain and everybody would lose by the sequel. 
The Government would be unnecessarily forced from 
office. Then either they would ask for a dissolution, 
which, if we may judge from the signs, would mean an 
assured majority for them at a General Election, or 
the Unionists would carry on the present policy towards 


India, with the lamentable difference that unanimity 


would have been shaken and that the policy would 
have been robbed of a large part of its prestige. Surely 
those who lightly brought into play the incalculable 
forces of this “ crisis’ cannot have looked beyond the 
end of their noses. Everything has been distorted, either 
for the sake, we may suppose, of injuring the Govern- 
ment or for the sake of injuring Mr. Baldwin. 

In the Viceroy’s statement at Delhi—the statement 
which was the subject of letters between Sir John Simon 
and the Prime Minister last week—there was only one 
new statement. But that was a statement of tran- 
scendent importance. It was not merely that the inquiry 
which the Simon Commission has been conducting will 
be so far extended as to bring in representatives of the 
Native States. The exact proposal is that after the 
Report of the Simon Commission has been published 
there shall be a triangular Conference of the Commission 
and representatives of both British India and the States. 
We welcome this proposal unreservedly, and so far as we 
know not a voice has been raised in this country against 
it. Our readers may remember that we criticized strongly 
the manner in which the appointment of the Statutory 
Commission under the chairmanship of Sir John Simon 
was originally made known to India. The Indians quite 
wrongly, but not altogether unnaturally, imagined that 
they were to be excluded from the inquiry, or, at all 
events, that if they were to be called in as collaborators 
they were not to have any such influence as rightly and 
properly belongs to everybody who takes his place at a 
conference table. Careful preparatory explanation of 
the need for having a purely Parliamentary Commission 
might have avoided all this misunderstanding. The 
grant of new powers of self-government to India can come 
only from the British Government. Therefore in the 
last resort the Commission reporting to and advising 
Parliament had to be, as it is, a Parliamentary Com- 


. 


<< 
— 


“ Crisis” 
mission. All the political parties here agreed y 
that principle. ™ 

A preliminary careful exposition of this fact Would 
have prevented a vast amount of heart-burning in Indy 
It is true that the situation has been explained tre 
and over again since, and no doubt Indians haye beet 
perverse in refusing to understand; but it is alway, 
difficult to overtake a misunderstanding which has been 
given a good start. One of the best ways of overtaking 
the persistent misunderstanding is to prove in eyen 
conceivable manner that the doors are wide open j 
every kind of Indian opinion. The proposal to ho 
the triangular Conference, which will take place befoy 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee drafts its Bill, ay 
will therefore have great influence at the most pro. 
pitious moment, has been made in the most gracefj 
and acceptable manner, for it has come from Sir Johy 
Simon himself. Compared with the announcement ¢ 
this Conference nothing else which Lord Irwin said g 
Delhi mattered. Yet by a particularly unfortunate laps 
in their sense of proportion, those who wildly attacke 
the Government—and Mr. Baldwin for having encourage 
the Government—paid hardly any attention to this ney 
proposal of.far-reaching significance and a great deal of 
attention to an incidental phrase used by Lord Iniy 
about “‘ Dominion status ” for India. 

We know now that the Prime Minister upon consider. 
tion avoided the use of the phrase “* Dominion status” jy 
his letter to Sir John Simon. It is argued, therefore 
that the Viceroy in using the phrase compromised the 
Commission. If it were worth while there might by 
endless discussions, proceedings into metaphysical pn. 


judice the Commission by using a word which neithe 


they nor the Prime Minister used, although all the Con 


missioners and every British statesman have at some time 


used words which are the exact equivalent of “ Dominion f 
status.” If it were worth while, again, it would bP 
possible to wrangle for months over the extent of th 
injury, if any, to British policy through the failure off 
the Secretary of State for India to ensure in advance af 
microscopic agreement between the phraseology of th 


Viceroy and that of Sir John Simon. Even if it wer 


established that the Commission considered that they had 


been insulted or impeded in their work it would still be 


open to the Government to argue that while they half 
every intention—as there is no doubt that they had-f 
of being loyal to the Commission, they thought it right 
to reassert at this juncture what is the obvious cilf 


mination of the Indian reforms. When the case i 


stated in that way, which seems to us a fair way, it wil 
be seen that those who want to upset the unanimity df 
British policy towards India are willing to do it merhf 
for the sake of humiliating some particular person-P 


the Secretary of State for India, or the Viceroy, or MiP 
| tion 


Baldwin. 


It must be noted that Lord Irwin did not say a worl 
to encourage the idea that there could be an immediatee 
grant of Dominion status. All he said was that thee 
‘ constitutional progress” 8§ 
contemplated in the Declaration of 1917 was the attain: 
ment of Dominion status. In another. passage he spokth 


9 ‘ 


* natural issue ’ of India’s 


{ 


of Dominion status being attained in the “ fullness oF 


time.”” Remember, too, that there are many forms af 


Dominion status. The Canadian form derives from tht® 


Durham Report ; South Africa has preferred the unital} 
method, Australia the Federal. India with her divers!) 
of races and conflicting creeds is so unlike any othet 
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country Within the British Empire that it could not 

ibly, so far as we can see ahead, have a Constitution 

even resembling that of any other Dominion. One of 

duo the great advantages of the forthcoming triangular 
Conference will be that the difficulties of combining the 


t woul states of the ruling Princes with British India inside a 
in Tndis, single Constitution will become manifest. Some kind 
ed ove of Federalism will, no dount, be the solution when the 
Ve bey day comes ; but that may be still a long way off. And 
alway, even then a Federal Government directly responsible 
aS hen 4) an Indian Parliament for its very existence 
ertaking 
nh every 
Open ty 
to boli 
> before 
ill, and HE chief defect of Mr. J. H. Thomas’s statement in 
st pro the House of Commons on Monday on his plans for 
gracef\| | reducing unemployment was the absence of any persistent 
ir Jo and coherent thinking. He darted from one idea to 
nent off another, and must have left his audience wondering why, 
said af since he attached more weight to the improvement of 
te laps export trade than to any other conceivable cure for 
ttacke|ff unemployment, he had not thought out many and various 
vuraged ways of administering the most potent of all his 
his new medicines. 
deal of We recall the time when Lord Haldane became Secre- 
| Irwin tary of State for War. The appointment surprised many 
ple, as Lord Haldane was a civilian of civilians by 
sider occupation and interest, and had given little thought to 









military affairs, even as a stray pastime. When he was 
asked what he was going to do he said that he required 


bus” in 
refore, 


ed the first of all several weeks for thinking. The War Office 
tht bb had been the grave of so many reputations that Lord 
ul prof Haldane’s academic approach provoked a good deal of 
id pref ridicule, based on the confident expectation of another 


neither 
> Com 
e time 


failure. Lord Haldane, however, thought to some 
effect—to such effect, indeed, that he produced a scheme 
more ingeniously adapted to the British habit and genius 
Not 


ninion— than any scheme ever hatched at the War Office. 

ld bf even Cardwell and Wolseley, both gifted and energetic 
of thf reformers, did better. Mr. Thomas has already had a 
ure ff longer time for thinking than Lord Haldane claimed, 
anceafe and he has produced nothing very intelligent. We are 
of thf not inclined to complain that he shows no sign of being 
: wee able to reduce unemployment appreciably before the 


y hai worst months of winter come, because we are profoundly 
till bf conscious of the difficulties and we are actually opposed to 
y half such schemes as would set a million men instantly to 
had-f work at the cost of producing a worse state of unemploy- 
right) ment when the great expenditure necessary for the spurt 
s clk could no longer be maintained. What we do deplore is 
se if that although Mr. Thomas believes that there is only one 
it wif right thing to do in the main (namely, to help trade to 
ity df help itself, and thus to create employment which will not 
rere! fade away) he presented no such ideas as would have 
son-f leaped from the brain of a powerful thinker like Lord 
t Mp Haldane. His Canadian schemes were perhaps an excep- 
| tion, but they did not amount to very much. 
wolf The reorganization of industry with a view to increasing 
diatt® = production and lowering the cost of production, and so 
t thee capturing new markets all over the world, is or is not the 
5" 8H tight solution. All the speeches which Mr. Thomas has 
tall made since his appointment as Minister of Unemployment 
spot have indicated that he believes that it is the right solution. 
ss ol Notoriously the heavy industries in Great Britain are all 
us Ol depressed. What has Mr. Thomas proposed in the way 
A the’ of applying the impetus which would help those industries 
itat}} to get out of the slough? The industries themselves 
yd | Might not agree, of course, that any kind of Government 
othe 


intervention was required ; but Mr. Thomas (as a believer 


would not seem to meet the peculiar facts of India. 

‘Meanwhile we are satisfied that Lord Irwin, one of 
the best Viceroys who have ever presided over India, 
did not point to the inevitable destination of the Indian 
reforms without very good reason. As the man on the 
spot he had a better opportunity than anybody else to 
judge of the opportuneness of his words. So far he has 
been more than vindicated. Strangely enough the 
Indian people have on this occasion shown a better sense 
of proportion than a good many British politicians. 
They have rallied to the idea of the triangular Conference. 


Mr. Thomas and Unemployment 


in the supreme wisdom and efficiency of the State) would 
hold strongly to the contrary opinion that if all industries 
with inadequate plant and inadequate organization do 
not of their own will put themselves on a basis for success- 
ful competition with foreign countries then the Govern- 
ment must require them to do it. The Government have 
already taken this course in regard to the coal industry. 
Why should not Mr. Thomas, devoutly believing in the 
paramount importance of our export industries, have 
offered an intensive renewal of the Trade Facilities Act 
for all the great depressed industries on condition that 
by a certain date they presented acceptable schemes of 
Rationalization ? 


Would Mr. Snowden have refused the credit? We do 
not think that he would, as we gather from all his speeches 
that he is moved to joy by schemes which are economically 
creative and moved to sullen despondency by schemes 
which promise no economic return. 


Just before the General Election we directed attention 
to what we called the boldness of Mr. Baldwin. He was 
bold—honourably bold—because not believing in the 
efficacy of any artificially devised work as a cure for 
unemployment he was candid enough to say so, although 
he might have been expected to shout with the others for 
the favour of the electoral crowd. That kind of boldness, 
whether it be thought right or wrong, was absent in Mr. 
Thomas’s speech to the House of Commons. He tried 
to acquire merit for odds and ends which, as Mr. Lloyd 
George said—with a certain cruel exaggeration, we think — 
would not provide work for one-third of those who have 
become unemployed since the Labour Party came into 
power. We have no wish whatever to criticize Mr. 
Thomas for the sake of criticizing. Those who believe 
that unemployment could be ended by Mr. Lloyd George’s 
mania for sudden and universal road building naturally 
find Mr. Thomas fair game. Our own belief is that his 
main principle is absolutely right, and our criticism is 
confined to pointing out sadly that he is not yet putting 
it into effect. 


Still, it is by no means too late for him to “ make good.” 
If he, or his advisers, can think out the whole problem 
more strenuously there will be nothing but generous 
support from the public who will gladly accept an im- 
provement of the industrial situation from whatever 
source they can get it. They are certainly not in the 
mood to attack the Government because they think that 
some other Government would do better. For our own 
part we should expect nothing better from any other 
Government, and since it now seems that there must be 
delay in any case we only ask that a few elementary 
considerations should come at once under the review of 
the Government. 


Why, for instance, should the scheme of slum-clearance 
be placed relatively low down in the Government’s pro- 
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gramme? Is it not an urgent matter? Is not this a forward by deliberate agency. All this is accepted 


case in which a reform, universally acknowledged to be 
necessary, neatly links itself with the prospect of providing 
much employment ? We publish this week a remarkable 





article on slum-clearance by Mr. Claude Leigh. Mr. 
Leigh’s Company has made slum-clearance “ pay ’—an 


amazing fact. That has been done by combining clear- 
ance with reconditioning in the same district. We need 
not go into details for the article is there to tell its own 
tale. 

The Government can have no hope whatever of intro- 
ducing Socialism, properly so cailed, during the present 
Parliament. What they can do is to encourage the 
Rationalization of all industries so that they may be put 
into a more tractable shape for some future Socialist 
Government. We hope, of course, that Socialism will 
never be practicable, or will never be required ; but the 
intermediate stage is common ground. Why, then, 
should not the Government set private enterprise aflame 
throughout the land to do the preparatory work ? That 
is the only way in which for the present it can be done. 

And why should not the same argument apply to agri- 
culture ? Is there any more tempting opening for unem- 
ployed men than the incomparably useful, healthy and 
humanizing work of the land? Why should not the 
Government give long-credits for the purchase of small- 
holdings ? No one would object if, as Socialists, they 
preferred, in form, to own the land themselves and to let 
it on leases of 999 years. Finally, why not regard as an 
urgent measure the necessary legislation for dealing with 
land-drainage ? The million and a half acres of water- 
logged land must be redeemed some time. Why not 
get ready at once by removing the confusion created by 
850 clashing authorities ? 


The Right to Kill 


Se people of many countries have been profoundly 

moved by the act of a young man, half French, 
half English, who killed his mother in order to end her 
pain. Many lawyers are shocked by his acquittal as 
well as moved by his plight. The judge in the case 
appeared to be of this number. To kill for kindness’ 
sake cannot be classed eitheras murder or as homicide. 
Nor can we in downright terms assert that never in any 
circumstance may we take life. More than this: there 
are arguments, plausible enough in themselves, for a 
very much wider moral liberty to kill. We reckon it 
a good act, and have stereotyped a special idiom for it, 
to “ put out of its misery ” any suffering animal, lower 
in the scale than man. A horse with a broken leg, 
which the race’s peculiar anatomy does not allow to be 
set, is shot by those who are fondest of it; and many 
dog-lovers kill their own favourite pets. Shall a doctor, 
for example, watch the long-drawn agony of an incurable 
patient who asks for death, as many patients have asked 
for it? In war, of course, many hundreds have been 
shot by their friends to end their agony. Thousands 
of people play with the idea of “ euthanasia ’”—a Greek 
word of a linguistic beauty that may seem to indicate 
the wisdom of the essential deed. In actual fact a 
good many people are killed by doctors, by friends, and 
by themselves, almost on purpose: they are given or 
take anaesthetics that at best quicken the hour of death, 
and not seldom induce it, 

We scarcely doubted the moral sanction for bestowing 
the beneficent drug. Patient and friend, in such sad 
days, are “half in love with easeful death.” As in 
the more human of Albrecht Ditirer’s pictures, “ Death 
as a Friend ” is weleomed, even if his approach is hurried 





pensation. 









All this is undeniable truth; and the instances May 
be strengthened and multiplied from many ages and 
countries. The Spartans exposed weakly children, 
Suicide was a virtue in Old Rome and Japan ; and 
many good men and some women have fallen on the 
point of a friend’s sword friendlily proffered. 

This is only the beginning of the end of the matte 
nevertheless. The tale of the son who shot: his mother 
has a poignancy beyond any Sohrab and Rustum tragedy, 
We are not only agonized : we feel in our moral reactions 
much as the lawyers feel in their professional; our 
holiest emotions are shocked. In our mental distreg 
we can neither condone or justify. Our most: sacra] 
canons seem to be undermined. What are we to say, 
caught in the confliction of contrary emotions and riyal 
arguments ? In reference to a much lower scale of 
actions Wordsworth’s Reb Roy said :— 

** And, puzzled, blinded thus, we lose 
Distinctions that are plain and few: 


These find I graven on my heart: 
That tells me what to do.” 


We too may, perhaps, find a plain distinction in this great 
question of the right to kill; and it may be of some ug 
to analyse its sanction. Now doctors have a salutary 
rule in their profession that they have no right to mb 
anyone, not only of a useful member, but of a desite, 
if there is a means of preserving the patient’s completeness, 
A good many lives are risked, some lives are lost by 
fidelity to this canon. It seems to us that the public, 
as well as the doctors, are forced to adopt as stringent 
a rule in the higher sphere of life itself. ‘ Thou shalt 
not kill” is much more than a prohibition of an old dis. F 
It is a sacred mjunction actively maintaining 
the reverence for life as such. If we began to lower the F 
reverence for life by lightly allowing its destruction, — 
we touch a chain of causation that, in the sum of things & 
may lead to a disastrous philosophy, capable of destroying, B 
it may be, society itself. It is not a question of oneyy 
creature in physical pain and another in mental pain, 
each feeling himself unable to bear the agony and therefore 
taking the most direct path of escape. The rule of the 
sanctity of human life is as wide as humanity itself. We 
must say this, though it may be quoted, and rightly 
quoted, as an argument against the death penalty to 
which at present our community adheres. 

One other plain distinction must be made. We must 
accept the great, if not wholly logical, dichotomy between 
men and other animals. Kindness to animals is a virtue 
that we are extending. It will grow. Less and les 
pain will be inflicted. Fewer and fewer, perhaps, wil 
be killed. But the relation of man to man is essentially 
different from the relation of man to other animab. 
It is a false analogy to argue that if we put a horse ott 
of its misery we are right to put a man. 

In human affairs is no finality, and scarcely any 
“categorical imperative” can be found without som 
qualification. Some day we probably shall, and perhap 
it will be right, give a few highly skilled and altogether 
trustworthy doctors the right to shorten lives that am 
no lives, so terrible in the sum of pain or may bei 
physical or mental distortion. But we must do no mot 
We cannot acknowledge the right to kill in any perso 
or persons who, whether rightly or wrongly, feel they a 
the agents of justice or benevolence. Formally, if ™ 
in any extreme degree, the law and the community, both 
must accept the universal maxim that human life i 
sacred. Even wars fought from passion, from gree 
from fear, from “ the herd instinct,” or from patriotisl 
would not so deliberately demean this sense of ti 
sanctity of life, as permission to kill within the hom 
even from the best and highest motives. 
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The Week in Parliament 62~ 


NHIS has been a very interesting week in the House 
| of Commons. We started, quictly enough, with 
coast erosion. Then we had two capital debates on 
private members’ motions—one to prohibit the importa- 
tion of subsidized German wheat, the other to abolish 
capital punishment. 

Next Mr. Greenwood secured a second reading for his 
new Pensions Bill. A week-end of crises supervened. 
Storms blew up from every quarter. It became known 
that the temper of the rank and file of the Labour Party 
over the Government’s handling (1) of the unemployment 
problem generally, and (2) of the unemployed themselves, 
was rapidly rising. It was clear that the Cabinet com- 
mittee which is dealing with coal legislation had entered 
very rough water, and a breakdown of the negotiations 
with both owners and miners was reported to be imminent. 
An important decision on the vexed question of resuming 
rations with Russia was impending. And, on the top 
of all, a situation was allowed to develop with regard 
to Indian affairs—and did so with startling rapidity— 
which at one moment seemed to threaten the immediate 
fall of Mr. MacDonald’s administration. 

The Viceroy’s pronouncement on policy plunged the 
entire Sunday press into a state of panic. And many 
members of Parliament must have spent their day of rest 
wondering what on earth was going to happen next. 

By Monday the atmosphere was much less _ tense. 
Wiser counsels had prevailed so far as the Indian “ crisis ”’ 
was concerned. And attention was to some extent 
diverted from it by Mr. J. H. Thomas’s much-heralded 
speech on unemployment, Mr. Lloyd George’s subsequent 
onslaught upon him, and Mr. Maxton’s sombre dis- 
satisfaction. Tuesday’s debate in the House of Lords 
abruptly removed that particular danger from the path 
of the Government. And the Russian debate in the 
Commons removed another. But if the general political 
situation is manifestly easier at the time of writing, 
there can be no doubt now that we have entered upon 
one of those turbulent phases in our public life, when 
emergencies, alarums and excursions may arise at any 
moment from any quarter, and when no man dare 
prophesy from day to day the course of events. 

A remarkably high level of debate has been maintained 
in the House of Commons throughout, and there has been 
a crop of outstandingly good maiden speeches. For 
‘nstance, Mr. E. F'. Wise at once gripped and impressed 
his audience with a brilliant dissertation on bulk purchase 
inthe German wheat debate. 


Lady Cynthia Mosley, who intervened in the debate 
on the Pensions Bill, showed herself the fortunate possessor 
of one of the best speaking voices on either side of the 
House, and argued her case with modesty, sincerity and 
charm. In the Russian debate on Tuesday Mr. Philip 
Baker, Mr. Edward Marjoribanks and Mr. John Strachey 
greatly distinguished themselves. 

Mr. Thomas failed lamentably, as some of us expected 
he would, and plunged _ his supporters into visible 
despondency, which deepened into savage gloom. Major 
Elliot wound up well for the Opposition in this debate. 
And Sir Oswald Mosley, defending, under circumstances 
of peculiar difficulty, a policy in which he obviously did 
hot himself believe, achieved something of a Parliamentary 
triumph. Mr. Baldwin spoke with unusual vigour and 
confidence in the Russian debate. He has established 
4 far closer touch on this House than any of his front- 
bench colleagues, and is well liked by the Labour back- 
benchers, 


WATCHMAN. 


Europe Revisited 
VIII.—Czechoslovakia II. 


[Two years ago the Spectator published a series of articles, 
called ‘Europe after Twenty Years,” recording impressions 
received after a tour through Northern Germany, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, the Baltic Republics, Poland and the 
Danzig Corridor. The writer of these articles has recently returned 
from a lengthy stay in Central Europe, during which he had 
special opportunities of meeting many of the political leaders. 
Under the above heading, he is contributing a series of articles 
dealing with Southern Germany, Austria, Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia, of which this is the eighth.—Ep. Speciator.] 


HEN I asked the Czechs about the discontent in 

Slovakia, concerning which I heard so much during 
my stay in Hungary, they said that Slovakia was really 
much better off under Czechoslovakia than under 
Hungary. Under the latter it did not have a single 
school, while it now had two thousand. They also told 
me that Hungary and other nations do not understand 
the solid basis on which the Czechoslovakian Republic 
rests, and that the assumption that the country will 
break up is ridiculous. Many Czechs regard Hungarian 
monarchical leanings with suspicion, and it is thought 
that Hungary will have to become as democratic 
as her republican neighbours if there is to be lasting 
peace in Eastern Europe. I was told that “ Hungary 
was practically the only country in Central Europe 
which has had no real revolution—the short-lived 
Bolshevist régime did not count, that the ideas of the 
Hungarian ruling classes were feudal, and that a day 
of reckoning awaits them, when they will have to wake 
up from their Rip Van Winkle dreams of nineteenth 
Century Europe and a return of monarchy.” 

Those I spoke with in Czechoslovakia seemed to be 
fully alive to the heterogeneous nature of the population, 
and the necessity for placating minorities, and I think that 
Czechs, as the ruling race, will go out of their way to 
meet the grievances of their German, Slovak and Hun- 
garian fellow citizens. As an illustration of the Govern- 
ment’s care for minorities, I was told that Slovakia 
is given annually a million kroner more than she is 
entitled to, and that 20 per cent. of the Budget funds are 
devoted to her. In other words, that the rich industrial 
districts know that they must come to the aid of the 
poorer parts of the country. Enemies of Czechoslovakia 
told me that the industrialists of Bohemia were pros- 
pering at the expense of industry elsewhere. My 
Czech friends denied this. They said that the Govern- 
ment was trying to build up industries in Slovakia, 
and sub-Carpathian Russia different to those of Bohemia 
and suited to their special needs. The statement made 
so often abroad that there was grave unrest in Slovakia 
was not true, they said—despite the Tuka case, the 
people in Slovakia to-day are much more prosperous 
than formerly, and even the Hungarians would 
not wish a return of the old régime. In Slovakia 
to-day the peasants own their farms, and their neigh- 
bours in Hungary look longingly across the border 
and say, ‘‘ we wish we were as lucky as you, you 
have got the land and we haven’t—you have demo- 
cratic franchise and other free institutions which we 
haven't.” ‘‘ No, Slovakia constitutes no real problem 
for us,”’ I was told, “ there are only two million Slovaks 
to our cight million Czechs, and just because there is 
such disparity between our numbers, we Czechs shall 
go out of our way to meet the Slovak point of view, 
and shall give them liberty and everything they wish 
within reason.” 

The German problem, some Czech friends readily 
admitted, was their chief preoccupation, although the 
between Germans and Czechs had much 

There are three million Germans in the 


relations 
improved. 
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country, of whom two-thirds are peasants, whose forbears 
have lived in Bohemia from time immemorial, and they 
are contented. They are not Czechs nor Germans, 
but Bohemians, and are in no sense Chauvinistic. The 
“German question,” therefore, resolves itself into the 
relations of the one million German town-dwellers— 
the intellectuals who continually harp on their grievances, 
With the growing prosperity of Czechoslovakian industry 
it was hoped that the Germans would, in time, be less 
insistent on their Teutonism and realize that their 
best interests lay in helping on the welfare of the 
country. They have no alternative, for Berlin has no 
desire to reabsorb them, as their presence in Czecho- 
slovakia gives Germany a useful card to play and serves 
as a guarantee that the Czech Government will act 
reasonably, since it could not afford to ignore the wishes 
of so wealthy and important a section of the population. 
I asked my Czech friends what they proposed to do about 
Hungary’s grievances and her demands for the return 
of some of her expatriated nationals. Their reply 
was something like this : true, we have 500,000 Hungarians 
in our country, but it must not be forgotten that Hungary 
has 250,000 Czechoslovakians. The real point at issue 
between us is, therefore, 250,000 human beings. Is 
it worth jeopardizing the whole future of Eastern Europe 
for a quarter of a million people? It. will never be 
possible to get a satisfactory map of Europe from the 
ethnographical standpoint—nor a perfect frontier, but 
a frontier that will work has been our objective, and 
in that we claim that we have succeeded. Let us con- 
centrate on economies first, last and all the time. 


Progressive Czechs hope that in time the political 
discontent of Central Europe will pass, and that economic 
facts will, by degrees, accomplish what treaties and con- 
ferences fail to do. A new generation with no War mem- 
ories will arise, for whom a rapprochement between all the 
peoples of Europe will have become a practical objective, 
and who, by degrees, will devise a system of association 
in which national frontiers will play but a small part. 
In the Europe of fifty years hence these visionaries 
hope that a frontier between Germany and Czechoslovakia, 
or between Hungary and Yugoslavia will be as lightly 
regarded, and as little of a bar to free intercourse as are 
the frontiers to-day between England and Wales, 
Manitoba and Alberta, or between South Australia and 
Victoria. One day, between trains, I had to spend 
some hours sitting in the open-air restaurant at an 
important Czechoslovakian railway station near the 
frontier. Every few minutes seemingly endless goods 
trains passed before me to “ foreign” destinations. 
Despite Chauvinism and frontiers the economic life of 
Europe is beginning to vibrate once more almost at the 
pre-War level. Will a new generation of Europeans 
arise whose chief preoccupation will be the welfare of 
Europe as a whole, that is the dominating problem of the 
next half-century ? J. 


(Concluded.) 


The Reunion of Christendom 
VII.—The Missionary Aspect 


[The Rev. William Paton, who contributes this final article 
in our “ Reunion of Christendom ”’ Series, is joint-secretary of the 
International Missionary Council.] 

T is in the mission-field that the desire for the union 

of the Christian Church is keenest. In China there 
is the newly formed “Church of Christ for China,” 
perhaps more truly a federation than a single organic 
Church. In Persia, where Presbyterian Christians in 
the north and Anglican Christians in the south have 


_are known. 


<< 


become aware of one another’s existence, and realize 
that they are Christians and Persians, a single com. 
munion is contemplated. Here, as in India, the great 
fence is to be jumped—the fence between Christians 
who adhere to the historic episcopate and those who 
do not. 


Why are the “younger Churches” so determing 
to achieve union? Part of the answer may be found: 
and found not only for India, in an often-quoted remax 
of Nehemiah Goreh, the Indian scholar and _ saint: 
“The difference between a Hindu who worships a ey 
and an Indian Christian who has ceased to do s0 is g 
great that any theological differences there may be be. 
tween Indian Christians make no impression upon us,” 
One may legitimately doubt whether the contrast betwee, 
the Christian way and the secular world of our tine 
is not really as great as that between Hinduism an 
Christianity, but it is not so clearly recognized. Wher 
the followers of Christ are a small minority amid th 
religious world ‘out of which they have been called the 
camps are more clearly defined, and those who acknoy. 
ledge Christ find themselves more united, than is the case 
with us in the West. 

Another reason, hardly less fundamental, is the desir 
of Christians in countries such as India or China to 
have a Church that is truly Indian or Chinese. They 
do not want an exclusively Indian or Chinese Christianity, 
but they do want the Christian fellowship in which they 
live to be one with the texture of their own life. Nothing 
in the Church life of these countries is so conspicuously 
foreign as the denominational labels by which Christians 
That the divisions of the older Christendom 
have important historical and theological reasons the 
leaders of the “‘ younger Churches ” do not deny. They 
only plead that for them and their fellows, confronted 
by their gigantic task, these reasons afford no ground 
for continued divisions. Let anyone who doubts this 
put himself in the position of one who is seeking to lay 
before a Hindu or a Moslem the claims of Jesus Christ, 
He will seek to direct attention to what is most central 
in the Christian religion ; he will speak of Jesus, of His 
life, His teaching, His death, His resurrection, His spint 
of power. Perhaps he will speak of the Church, the 
fellowship in all ages of those who love the Master, 
But suppose that the enquirer is moved to confess Christ 
and to join himself to the Church—what then? He 
has to become an Anglican or a Baptist, a Methodist 
or Presbyterian or Lutheran. The spirit of unity and 
friendliness may go some way to counteract the effects 
of division, but the contrast remains—on the one hand 
the one Lord, on the other the cumbrous, divided, foreign 
labelled thing that ought to be the Divine Society fa 
India as for all the world. 

Plainly such a situation is not only tragic, it is dangerous 
in a high degree. There are powerful influences at work 
in countries like India which tend altogether to minimiz 
and depreciate the value of an organized Church 
“ Christianity,” not ‘ Churchianity,” is the ery of many 
of the younger Christian leaders. Those who read betweel 
the lines of Dr. Stanley Jones’ widely circulated books 
cannot fail to notice how easily “Christ” may be sé 
over against “the Church,” and be none the [es 
attractive to Indians for that. We are accustomed 
to say, “Do not look at Western civilization, look at 


Christ.” Many are ready to say, ‘ Do not look 
at the Church, look at Christ.” Doubtless there 
is a sense in which this is legitimate, but. 


would have seemed an odd argument to St. Paul. 1 
him the one Lord and the one Body were necessaty 
correlates ; the redemptive activity of Christ is bound 
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realize IB yp with the organic fellowship of the believers. Nowhere serving in an inclusive way different elements in the 
© com. JB js this witness more needed than in India, with her traditions of the bodies which have been working for 
© great J innumerable sects, castes, and divisions; nowhere can her. The episcopate, the council of the presbyters, 
ristiang [ the true meaning of the Church of Christ, a spiritual the congregation of the faithful all have their place, 
¢ who I fellowship transcending mundane divisions, be more but these elements have been, through years of common 
plainly seen. But it is nearly impossible to make these thought and discussion, woven into a whole which is 
rmined IE things seem real when the actual organic Church as we Indian. This is thoroughly in accord with the thought 
found, If have it labours under these tremendous handicaps. If of the most weighty Indian leaders; they want to enjoy 
remark it should prove that organic unity cannct be achieved, the lessons of the experience of the West, but they do 
saint: fj we must not be surprised if the movement for a church- not want to be compelled to remain Lutheran, Wesleyan, 
a coy fe kas Christianity grows in power. In that case the blame Presbyterian, Congregationalist, Baptist, and Anglican 
0 is q If willie overwhelmingly with the Christians of the West. in order to do it. 
be be JF Experience in India shows how real are the benefits Secondly, , the scheme provides for an organic Indian 
mus.” [B onferred by union. The South India United Church, chureh which loses none of its international fellowship. 
etween IF one of the three bodies concerned in the present negotia- It has been painful to think that Indians (and Chinese 
r time WF tions for union, is itself a fusion of Congregational and and others) might have to choose between a purely 
m and [Presbyterian churches. That union was the work, national but united church and a variety of com- 
Wher & ;lmost entirely, of missionaries—English, Scottish, and "Unions disunited in India but international in scape 
tid the American. But with the union came the growth of It len choice which should never be forced on India. 
led the [4 real Church-consciousness among the Christians, as if this scheme should be realized there would be a Church 
cknow- If distinct from a sense of relationship only to a foreign 1 South India embracing a great number of Christians, 
he case mission. It is a very important fact that whereas in able to express its own Indian genius, but losing Rovaaens 
the formation of the South India United Church the Ff its links with those bodies in the West to which it 
desire [lead was taken by missionaries, in the present negotia- ag = much. 7 : ; ae ; 
ina to | tions, embracing the Anglicans and the Wesleyans, the Thirdly , the spiritual sincerity and sensibility with 
They fF Indian Christian leaders have taken a most active part. = se proposals are instinct is shown best of all in 
ianity, ft is not, therefore, too much to claim that the move- a pend, Meiers peer com — — 
they , Rm Pre F be no attempt, during the early period when adjustments 
Fment for the reunion of the Churches is central to the : ; ie 
fothing BE (ric aera ; ‘ are necessary, and there will, for instance, be ministers of 
Christian witness in India, and it ought to be defended z Sp ae : : ; 
‘uously er Rae's, ‘ different ordination in the Church, to override conscience 
mie on this high ground. But it may also be pointed out f | k Pape siete “90 
ristians WE that in the spl alte lah tial laalilce or the sake of administrative convenience. Nothing 
sphere of efficiency and expediency—very  . 
endon —. ; ‘ : in the whole document speaks more eloquently of those 
gool things—powerful arguments may be advanced _... pte . : ase 
ns the tee bh Sie id 43 apenas ; Sout! spiritual necessities of which the movement for union is 
The to show ow dire is the necessity for union. South hens. 
ia vane was the earliest Scene of what came to be called [We have already published in this series an introductory artidle by 
oa ‘mass movements,” in which great numbers of the the Rev. A. S. Duncan-Jones, “The Anglican Position” by the 
gro asses 4 . eee Nee tes . Bishop of Middleton, ‘‘ The Orthodox Point of View” by Archbishop 
ee depressed classes moved in entire communities towards Gopmanen of Thyateira, “ Reunion and the South Indian Scheme ” by 
ol Christianity. The task laid upon the Church by these the Rev. J. Scott Lidgett, “ The Roman Catholic Point of View” by 
0 lay e si ‘spec ati is s , the Rev. Leslie J. Walker, “The South Indian Proposals and the 
Chie movements in respect of edu ition is stupendous, for Church of Ragland” by Dr. Sparrow Saipan, and“ Church Unies 
practically the whole of the outcastes who come in are jn, Scotland” by Lord Sands.] 
centr B totally illiterate as well as in other ways degraded. 
“ Hi Beyond the work of primary education lies that of ° ; d 
— seoondary and college education, to say nothing of the Reparations an ex-German Property 
‘h, 


training of the ministry. These problems are such as 
to tax to the utmost the resources of the Christian 
bodies engaged in them. They are so plainly common 
in their nature to all alike that even in their divided 
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“a state the missions and the churches use every means 

ia that will enable them to make common plans and survey 
ects HF thei : ee 

7 , their task together. The movement for missionary 

> han 


co-operation, summed up in the world meetings at 
Edinburgh in 1910 and at Jerusalem last year, is in a 
sense an attempt to counteract some of the worse effects 
of disunion, while at the same time it breeds in those 
who through its means become accustomed to working 
together a great desire to be fully united. As one who 
spent some years in the work of missionary co-operation 
m India, the present writer may be allowed to express 
the strong conviction that it is not a substitute for 
organic union, and that that full efficiency and economy 
in the use of resources, which is absolutely necessary if 
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he set fiithe huge tasks lying to the hand of Christians in India 
e less Mare to be accomplished, can never be achieved without 
tomed organic union. There is a world of difference between 
ook at dozen bodies trying to achieve co-operation and 
; look avoid overlapping in their common task, and a single 
there @united Church facing that task as its own. 
out it The actual terms of the South Indian proposals have 
1. T0 Beer described elsewhere in this series of papers. We 
— lay comment on them here from a missionary point of 





view. First, the scheme seeks to help India by con- 





rPX\HE debate initiated by Lord Buckmaster in the 

House of Lords last week about the property which 
formerly belonged to private German citizens and has 
been liquidated by the Government in this country has 
brought a tangled problem once more into the public eye. 
No post-War Government has been particularly anxious to 
air the matter, and in the absence of official declarations, 
whether of policy or of fact, propaganda which is often 
biassed and sometimes ignorant has been put forward 
from private sources. 

The trouble began with the Treaty of Versailles, not 
often a model of justice or good sense in international 
affairs. Again and again lawyers of equal eminence with 
Lord Buckmaster himself have laid it down that, as a 
matter of principle in international law, private enemy 
property, though subject to sequestration during war- 
time, is released when the war is ended. That principle 
the Treaty of Versailles flatly violated. Private debts 
in currency terms which were outstanding at the 
beginning of the War were treated differently from 
tangible property, but, roughly speaking, the Treaty pro- 
vided that enemy and Allied Governments alike should 
become responsible for satisfying the claims of their 
own nationals, while the Allied Governments were 
exclusively permitted to liquidate the property which 
they had sequestrated during the War. The reason for 
this reversal of custom probably goes no deeper than 
that the Treaty imposed heavy financial burdens on 
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Germany, and the Allies rightly doubted her ability 
to bear them, so they prudently followed Omar’s advice 
to “ Take the cash and let the credit go.” 

Not that the advantage was entirely on one side. It 
is true that, in the shape of sequestrated German pro- 
perty, the British Government had ample resources with 
which to meet claims for damage to or loss of British 
property in Germany; but, on the other hand, many 
more debts had been due from Germans to British 
subjects than from the latter to Germans. The Treaty, 
therefore, went on to provide that Germany should pay 
the balance in cash every month. In 1922 she became 
unable to continue these payments, and by agreement 
this further debt was thenceforward charged against the 
liquidated property. 

Nevertheless, it became apparent as time went on that 
a valuable surplus would sooner or later accrue in the 
hands of this country. No official figures of its amount 
are available, but ene can deduce from the latest report 
of the Controller of the Clearing Office that at October 1st, 
1928, over £8,000,000 stood at Germany’s credit, and 
that when certain property still in charge had been 
liquidated, the proceeds credited to Germany, and out- 
standing claims dealt with, the final balance might be in 
the neighbourhood of £15,000,000. In parenthesis, it 
may be mentioned that during the four financial years 
1925-29 the sum of £21,750,000 was actually taken from 
the Clearing Office as Budget receipts, but at least half 
of this amount represents interest on the balances, upon 
which, according to a decision of the Mixed Arbitral 
Tribunal, Germany has no claim at all. 

It was never intended by the Treaty that the surplus 
from the liquidation should forthwith become the abso- 
lute property of the Allied Governments, but it was 
undoubtedly intended that the latter should not part 
with a bird in the hand while Germany’s Reparation 
Debt remained in the bush. Thus the Treaty laid down 
that the surpluses should “be reckoned as credits to 
Germany in respect of her Reparation obligations.” The 
problem very largely rests on the interpretation of that 
phrase. 

Many of those who sympathize with the German 
point of view in this matter hold that the framers of the 
Treaty intended the net sums at Germany’s credit to be 
deducted from the specific payments which she might 
have to make on account of Reparation, and in fact that 
whatever sum may prove to be the final balance should 
be admitted as part-payment of her new Young annuities. 
It must be remembered that since 1928, when the Dawes 
Committee was set up, the problem of assessing Repara- 
tion has been changed from one of totalling up Germany’s 
debt to one of gauging her capacity to pay. Thus the 
Dawes Report stated quite definitely that the annuities 
proposed were meant to cover all Germany’s financial 
obligations under the Treaty of Versailles. Reparation 
Debt, which the Reparation Commission had fixed in 
1921 at a gross capital sum of 182 milliard gold marks, 
was, of course, the chief of these obligations. 


But the annuities were based on capacity to pay, and if 
the net proceeds of ex-German property in Allied countries 
had been included by the experts in assessing that capacity, 
then those proceeds should have been offset against the 
Dawes annuities. Whether that was so or not, in two 
cases which, although they did not debate the main issue, 
were collateral to it, the special tribunal appointed to 
interpret the Dawes Scheme gave firm judgment against 
Germany’s claim. It follows that legally the surplus 
from liquidated property should be “‘ reckoned as credits ” 
against the capital sum of £6,600,000,000, a transaction, 
which would be no move than a paper transfer since 


es 
the new annuities represent only a fraction of a reason. 
able return on that sum. That is the official Britis) 
view, and indeed, Lord Passfield asserted in the Lords’ 
debate that the Young experts drew up their scale of 
annuities on the definite understanding that no deduction 
would be claimed on this account. 


Let us sum up the present position. Through the 
operation of the admittedly harsh financial clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles, Great Britain has accumulated fron 
the net proceeds of ex-German property a balance whic, 
may in the end amount to anything from £10,000, 
to £15,000,000, or possibly more. Each country had tg 
compensate its own nationals in respect of the cons. 
quences of those clauses, but whereas Great Britain has 
been able to offer compensation in full, Germany has bee 
too badly off to allow any but the poorest of her dis. 
possessed subjects more than fractional compensation, 
and the average payment (in six per cent. bonds, not ip 
cash) amounts to only twelve per cent. of the claims, 
We, too, have discriminated in favour of the smallest 
German creditors, for, on the recommendation of q 
Committee under the chairmanship of Lord Blanesburgh, 
property to the value of about £3,000,000 has beep 
released to its former owners on compassionate grounds, 
a fact which formed the chief ground of the Government's 
reply to Lord Buckmaster. 


Nevertheless, the balance exists, and, with interest 
accruing over a period of years, has already provided 
the Exchequer with at least £21,750,000—perhaps by this 
time even more. One gathers from Lord Passfield’s 
statement that with the acceptance of the Young Plan 
the retention of that balance has been acquiesced in by 


“the German Government, and in view of the writing down 


of the Reparation Debt it almost certainly is ours bya 
strict interpretation of the law. Considerable property 
has not yet been liquidated, but the Young Committe 
recommended that liquidation should cease as soon as its 
Plan was ratified, and we have the Government’s assurance 
that liquidation ceased on August 31st last. What is 
contemplated, apparently, is the release of that property 
to its former owners, but it would seem that a fairer 


scheme (which may yet be negotiated between the two F 
F many 
jand 
‘both 


Governments) would be to carry on liquidation over here 
and to return the proceeds to the German Government 
for the benefit of its dispossessed nationals as a whole, 
rather than to favour particular individuals whos 
property has not yet been realized. 

What should be done about the balance already exist: 
ing ? The examples of other Allied countries are almost 
entirely irrelevant, partly because the sums involved 


were comparatively trivial, partly because circumstances § 


have differed widely. France, for instance, was enabled 
by a decision of her Mixed Arbitral Tribunal to com: 
pensate expropriated French subjects in Poland out of 


Tribunal pronounced in the opposite sense. Were we 
even now to give the surplus to Germany in the shape 
of deductions from the Young annuities, it would be 
an act of generosity rather than of duty. It would 
be a fortunate thing if at last we could regard this not 
wholly creditable chapter in the history of the Peace # 
finally closed. 


————, 
————_ 








THE TRAVEL MANAGER will be glad to answer inquitié 
from readers on subjects connected with travel, or to put readers 
into touch with persons or agencies which will suit their requite 
ments. Inquiries should be addressed to :—The Travel Manage, 
the ** Spectator,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
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Slum Clearance 


of this article has great experience in. the work of 

ditioning property in poor districts. Mr. Leigh has also proved 
eg srovision of better dwellings for the working-classes in 
oe F eyood business, besides being good morally. A feature of the 
on Estate in Camberwell which his company controls is the 
ued Centre,” which links the social welfare of the tenants.— 


Ep. Spectator. | 
HE nation is of a common mind as to the urgent 

[ necessity of clearing those ill-defined, cancerous 
rowths that it broadly classifies as slums from the 
healthy life of its great cities. I can think of no cause 
since the Great War that has crystallized public opinion 
go solidly and called forth such a galaxy of good intentions, 
norofany of such fundamental importance and magnitude 
in which so little, relatively, has been done. 

On the one hand, humanitarians insist that light and 
gir should be available in abundance for the poorest 
of the human community—that they are, in fact, the 
birthright of mankind. Sociclogists and medical men 
and women skilled in public health urge that the future 
of the State depends upon its children living the first 
impressionable and most tractable years of their lives 
in surroundings in which it is possible for character to 
be moulded healthily. 

On the other hand, men of commerce and industrialists 
proclaim from experience the economic aspect of the 
question—that the working man with the best home 
has the greatest sense of duty, and whether physically 
or mentally, is better fitted to produce. Bigger pro- 
duction means greater earning power, they tell us, and 
greater earning power brings within easy access ever 
more of those amenities of life previously regarded as 


The writer 


luxurious. 

There is less unanimity of opinion as to the cause of 
sums. There are those who attribute their growth 
to ignorance and faulty education, and there are others 
who assert that mental, moral and physical degeneration 
‘are themselves induced by overcrowding and the attendant 
The search for a first cause is not 
It is sufficient to remember that 


A more important consideration is that out of the 


-many-sided advocacy of the speedy abolition of slums, 


sand this general deprecation of cause or effect—or of 
‘both—emerges the fact that all right-minded men and 
igood citizens, no matter from what angle they view the 
‘problem, are united in their determination that two 
primary steps must be taken immediately, viz :— 

from 


(I) Housing property must in future be prevented 


deteriorating into the slum condition and 

(2) Existing slams must be swept away. 

This common resolution is genuine, proceeding without 
doubt from the soul of the nation. It is the more 
astonishing, therefore, that so little has been achieved 
on the eleven years since the War ended. 

It is, of course, true that houses have been built in 
large numbers throughout the country in these years. 
It is equally true, as Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the late 
Minister of Health, has pleaded, that an essential pre- 
liminary of any scheme for removing the slum problem 
8 the provision of sufficient additional housing accom- 
modation to provide alternative dwellings while clearance 
hemes are in progress and to relieve overcrowding 
afterwards. But this argument is no adequate answer 
fo the charge that too little has been done. Why, it 
lay be demanded, have not the two processes of building 


#ad re-building proceeded simultaneously ? 


The answer is clear. Neither the local authorities 
Or private enterprise have found it possible to clear 
Away slums and to build new homes in their place capable 
bf being let at rentals within the means of the former 


slum-dwellers without incurring heavy losses. The very 
fact that the proposition has not proved economically 
sound has been sufficient to exclude private enterprise 
from any part in it, while the local authorities have 
had seriously to consider any increase of their heavy 
expenditure of public money. 

But difficult as the situation may appear, it has its 
remedy. The remedy lies in the co-ordination of effort 
resulting from the two primary resolutions of the national 
mind I have already enumerated—the determination 
to prevent the growth of new slums as well as to remove 
existing slums. 

Hitherto the prevention and abolition of slums have 
been regarded as distinct and separate problems, and 
all attempts to solve them have proceeded independently. 
Apart from the valuable contribution of the science of 
town-planning wherever new housing estates have been 
built, private enterprise has undertaken most of the 
preventive work by the reconditioning of existing pro- 
perties in time to arrest their decay, and it has been 
left to the local authorities to carry out such of the 
costly slum clearance schemes as have been undertaken. 
The former operation has proved profitable ; the latter 
unprofitable. 

Much has been said and written of the method I 
have introduced of arresting the decay of housing property 
by reconditioning, and of the results that have attended 
its application. All that need now be repeated is that 
by investing capital in such enterprises it is possible 
to introduce into any housing property—no matter 
how decayed or dilapidated, so long as it be structurally 
sound, improvements and conveniences which would 
never otherwise have been enjoyed by the tenants, 
and at the same time, to earn substantial dividends. 

I have considered the slum problem in all its aspects, 
and in all the detail that the sources of information open 
to me make available. As a result, I am convinced that 
if a single scheme of profitable reconditioning and unprofit- 
able slum clearance were carried out within a large residential 
area, the whole operation could be made profitable. 

I have not space, in this brief article, unfortunately 
to adduce the whole structure of data and technical con- 
siderations on which my conclusion rests. It is, however, 
obvious that the profits which I have shown to accrue 
from the operation of reconditioning in normal cir- 
cumstances, would be considerably increased in the 
‘ase of a dual scheme of reconditioning and slum clearance 
carried out over a large area, since the value of recon- 
ditioned property would be greatly enhanced by the 
substitution of an environment of newly-built dwellings 
for the former surroundings of irreparable slums. 

The ultimate success of the combined operation would 
be materially advanced, also, by the fact that the new 
buildings erected in place of slums would no longer 
be subject to the provisions of Rent Restrictions Acts 
and the several anomalies that they contain. Thus, 
it would be both possible and desirable, to select as 
occupants of the new houses, the best of the tenants 
of the whole estate. The new homes would first be 
occupied by the former tenants of the reconditioned 
buildings and the ‘seasoned slum-dwellers, replaced by 
clearance, would be able to live for a probationary 
period in the reconditioned buildings, subject to the 
beneficent influence of educational welfare propaganda 
which must form an essential part of any such scheme. 

Further, the practice of sub-letting without the land- 
lord’s permission which the Rent Acts allow—though 
they were never intended to do so—would not be possible 
in the new buildings; thus, the landlord would be spared 
the inequitable burden of having to meet additional 
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costs for repairs and maintenance due to gross over- 
crowding, and the tenants would, in spite of themselves, 
be spared its evils. It is not generally realized that 
large numbers of tenants of working class property 


_sublet parts of their houses at rentals sufficient not only 


to allow them to live rent free, but also to yield 
substantial profits. 

The way is, therefore, clear for private enterprise 
to enter the field and grapple with the slum problem 
in its entirety, as soon as the public can be sufliciently 
assured of the accuracy of my assertion to come forward 
and finance such undertakings. 

With the massing of the forces of private enterprise 
along the whole front of the attack on the slum problem, 
its dissolution would quickly follow. As a condition 
of its entry into the field, private enterprise must work 
at a reasonable profit: as a condition of its success it 
must provide for the former slum-dwellers homes worthy 
of the name, to be let at rentals to be afforded by the 
poorest families who are to inhabit the new homes it 
builds. And more, private enterprise must maintain 
perpetually the educational and welfare work of which 
it is a pioneer, in order to maintain its properties in 
the best possible condition. In short, private enterprise 
must of necessity bring to bear on the problem that 
enthusiasm, organization and co-ordination of effort 
that no government or municipality can muster. 

Let large areas of slum property, and property 
approaching the condition of the slums, be acquired 
in the open market by private enterprise—it will 
not need to proceed by compulsory acquisition, and 
consequently, the injustices now suffered by property 
owners through this system will no longer be inflicted. 
It will be found that within each of these areas is much 
property that can be restored and modernized by recon- 
ditioning, whilst the smaller proportion which must be 
demolished can be replaced by dwellings in harmony 
with their environment. 

The whole operation will be profitable financially to 
those who invest their money in it, and no less materially 
profitable to those to whom it will give new homes, an 
increasing sense of civie responsibility, and brighter 
lives. CLAUDE M. Leicu. 


A Chiltern Autumn 


iT IVING in a country of larch and beech and 
4 whitebeam, we find it easy to think that every 
year autumn comes with a finer flush of colour than 
before. _I don’t know whether the larchwoods have 
actually turned a deeper gold this October than they 
did last, but now when the sun shines on them it is 
as though they could never have been so dazzling. 
They surprise, and that must be the secret of this 
apparently cumulative brilliance: in looking on their 
greenness all through a long summer we have time 
to forget that they can be as bright, in patches, as 
daffodils, a subtle transformation which the flowers 
accelerate to a flame-like and long-expected spurt from 
the green sheaths of spring. Autumn has always crept 
upon us before we are aware of it, whereas it is not 
unusual to hear human thrushes chirruping about 
spring in January, though January, as often as not, 
is only the beginning of real winter. To-day, though 
it is long since the first sign of crimson was in the 
whitebeam tree, the woods are still crowding along as 
it were under full sail, all colours flying. 

Surprising also is the whitebeam in its time of harvest. 
That anything so swan-feather white and delicate as 


— 


<< 


those sky-pointing buds of the early year, luming 

as water-reflections, should have turned now to - 
heavy fruit red as pigeon-blood—foliage so bold 
green and gold-flecked—is a metamorphosis td 
never looked for, never believed in till it is accomplished 
fully. And when accomplished what a magnificently rich 
and happy tree the whitebeam is ! 

No poet that I know of has ever sung its Praises 
adequately : hardly does it seem to have been mentioned 
in the poetry of trees at all. Yet it is something like g 
full-time autumn occupation to lie on green turf beneath 
the whitebeam’s down-dropping branches, looking wp 
into its cloud of leaves, listening to its orchestra of 
plump, chuckling blackbirds hidden or half-revealed a 
their berry feasts. Every hillside beechwood over this 
valley is flushed with crimson at its edge, warm an 
mellow as though challenging winter to enter in; yet 
a little way among the trees the chilly grey-blue mist of 
the year’s twilight already fills the dells and the loneliness 
of winter woods is remembered. No wind now, and nothino 
stirs : but you are aware that the leaves are loosened wd 
at the first gale, with a continuous whispering shrill 4; 
the cry of bats, will begin to fall. 

** ** * * 

Frost flowers, delicate and soon fading from window 
panes in the yellow sunlight, clop-clop of farm-horss 
going to work along a hard road, cackling of geese eold 
on the dewy greens of the hilltops ;_ the Chiltern autum 
day begins briskly, so that it is a pleasure to be out 
early chopping wood before the first crystalline light js 
dimmed. Nearly always clouds soon gather, purplish and 
low over the woods, rearranging their elephantine shapes 


‘in slow solemnity till the fire of sunset touches them 


and they drift away to the horizon as though that goll 
radiance were the signal to dismiss. Ice-clear mornings, 
opal-shadowed days, and windless starry nights; itis 


what we expect of autumn till gales break up the loyf 


calm ; a time when pheasants feed in the fields, poacher 
look to their snares, when rooks take green walnuts, 
and mushrooms are sold in the village by old men who 
first got up by lamplight before the October dawn fifty 
years ago, perhaps, to go to the same lucky fields. for 
that little harvest that springs up by night. 

x * ** * 








The tap-room fire is alight again and a new stoti 
of darts laid in; serviceable and well-feathered, tha 
fly true and will see us into another spring, with a thousail 


winter games to their credit, and more. It must take, 
suppose, little under two seasons’ play for anyone t 
become an expert at this most ancient and cheerful game 
Not that it is at all intricate or hedged about with dificil 
rules. The only steadfast rule in fact, that I know,! 
that each player must be provided with beer for tit 
duration of the game: that scares few from the dartbow 


We can make up a four on almost any evening now thi 


harvest is over, milking done early and the tap-10 


the warmest place within a radius of miles. The dat 


whistle and thud, the beer flows on. One forgets thi 


the world is half-populated by busybodies, cranks % 


professional joy-killers. 

And going home the air is just sharp enough to maki 
walking the exciting affair it cannot be even on™ 
best of summer nights. Shadowy and heavy with te 
loosening burden the trees lean down and whisper ov 
a white rising road. An owl is about, crying : a glow-wm 
recking nothing of the season gleams in the hedge. 4 
when the hill-crest is reached there is a temptation 4 
go down into the next valley, eastwards. all night | 
meet the silver morning, 

H. M. 
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Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM Paris. 
[To the Editor of the SercraTor.] 
_The roast chestnut man is now well installed in his 


ied corner, and the incense from his big brown brazier 
reminds us that winter days are nigh. But as the dark days 


advance upon US, the cheerier do the Paris streets become. 
pastries, piping hot, on the pavement stall, add their fragrance 
tothe warm allurements of roast chestnuts. And as for colour, 
what would you brighter in edible display than the rows of 
yellow lemons on the oyster stall? Soon we shall sip our 
coffee on the broad terraces warmed by braziers that fling a 
glowing welcome to cold folk passing by. 

Everyone is glad after many days of ineffectual attempts 
at Cabinet-making on the part of Socialist and Radicals that 
France once again has a Government and a Government with 
M. Briand in it. To the casual observer it must appear not a 
little curious that the defeated Minister should be included 
in the new Government and, what is more, retain his portfolio. 
The fact, however, cannot be too clearly borne in mind that 
the vote that overthrew M. Briand’s Ministry was not, apart 
from the extreme Nationalists, aimed in reality at his policy. 
It was an opportunist move on the part of the Left, who saw 
in the disaffection of a number of the Government’s own 
supporters the opportunity to overthrow the Government— 
and took it. The Foreign Minister’s policy was not in ques- 
tion, for the Radicals and Socialists who overthrew him one 
day had included him in their Ministerial nominations the 
next. And now the extreme Nationalists who demanded 
M. Briand’s head on a charger find that in the new Government 
they have not only M. Briand’s head but his whole body and 
policy as well. M. Briand’s overthrow has really proved his 
triumph, for it has clearly demonstrated that no party in the 
Chamber dare repudiate him or his policy. Significant, how- 
ever, is the presence of M. Maginot at the Ministry of War. 
There exists a curious apprehension in many quarters in 
France that the country, heving evacuated the Rhine before 
the big system of fortifications on the frontier are completed, 
is laying itself open to the danger of sudden attack. Thus in 
order to please everybody, while M. Briand is making haste 
in preparations for peace, M. Maginot will be making equal 
haste in preparing to repel a possible invader. Such an 
arrangement may please the party, but one does question 
whether M. Briand and M. Maginot in the same Cabinet will 
be able to please each other. M. Tardieu has a somewhat 
unwieldy team, including many new and untrained members, 
to manage. He is shrewd and capable, however, and on the 
whole has the good wishes of the country behind him. 
’ Suddenly contracting his vision to parochial affairs, the 
Parisian finds a vexatious traffic problem. Something drastic 
will have to be done. We have already reached the absurd 
situation when at the busy portions of the day it is quicker 
to walk than to ride in a motor-car. Stringent regulations 
merely manage to be vexatious without effecting any great 
improvement. Even the doom of the horse—some_ City 
Fathers would clear every animal off the streets by January— 
would not do much toward the solving of the problem. Con- 
structional measures alone will meet the situation. One 
proposal—which heaven forbid—is that the main streets 
should be duplicated underground. Another is that at busy 
cross-roads one stream of traffic should be carried either over 
the other by a bridge or beneath by a tunnel. 

The manufacturers are none too pleased, I gather, with 
the results achieved at the Motor Salon. There were plenty 
of people but few buyers. For one thing, the cars this year 
presented very few new features, and visitors consequently 
were provided with little incentive to buy. Further, business 
generally is none too brisk, which makes people even more 
inclined to stick to a car that is still serving them well. Slack 
business is leading the manufacturers to seek various remedies. 
Thus thiere is now an outery against the high taxation of the 
motor-car in France. Calculations show that even a cheap 
10-horse-power car costing, say, £180 and running only 125 
miles a weck pays in all £26 10s. per annum to the French 
Government. A further estimate including capital charges 
and running costs puts the total annual cost of the 10-horse- 
power car at £90. In America, it seems, the annual cost of 
the same car would be but half that sum. Thus there is 
4 strong movement afoot, backed by the manufacturers as 
Well as by the motoring clubs, to induce the Government 
to remove the luxury tax of 12 per cent. on cars. There 
8 some prospect of the request being acceded to. 

One hears a good deal of speculation as to what Baron 
Henri de Rothschild means to do with his new Théatre 
Pigaile, now that he has built it. Yet another theatrical 
‘ensation—at least for English people—is M. Bernard Zimmer’s 

tench version of Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Presented at the Theatre Antoine under the title of Les 
Joyeuses Comméres-de Windsor. To say that M. Zimmer 
has Sven the play a liberal translation is very much under- 
stating the case. Shakespeare's play seems to have struck 


‘flirting with the film. 





him as an excellent idea and then, having read it through, 
he started to rewrite it according to the twentieth-century 
enlightened mind of M. Bernard Zimmer. Most of us enjoyed 
the play in its very beautiful setting. The only fault we 
had to find was merely that it was not The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. 

Somewhat late in the day Paris has just heard its first French 
talking film. It was an adaptation of Charles Méré’s Les 
Trois Masques, the story of a Corsican vendetta. It was far 
from a success. The voices boomed like fog-horns, and a 
delicate love scene was made completely ridiculous by the 
lovers, who seemed to be speaking to each other through 
megaphones. One may hope for an improvement, of course, 
when more experience has been gained. 

An interesting question raised by the vocalized picture is 
whether it will succeed in attracting the real genius of the 
country to film production. So far the most striking thing 
about French films has been that they were not French. A 
French play and a French film are poles asunder. The 
French dramatic genius seems to be essentially a literary 
genius. It must have words. Will, then, the talking film 
attract the playwrights, and shall we at last get French films 
that are French? M. Henri Bernstein, one of the most 
popular of French playwrights, at one time seemed to be 
Perhaps he will now make a genuine 
proposal. 

One of the most curious social manifestations in the French 
capital is the manner in which the Philistines are continually 
pursuing the Bohemians, and the manner in which the latter 
are always eluding the pursuers. One has watched the process 
recently at Montparnasse. Only a few years ago Montparnasse 
was a kind of new Latin Quarter, and those two big corner 
cafés, the Dome and the Rotonde, were the resort of the 
painters, the sculptors and the poets and others who were 
picturesque, even though they might be poseurs. Thither at 
first came a few of the Philistines to watch the Bohemians, 
to sit with them, and sometimes to be honoured by their 
conversation. More Philistines came and they aped the 
Bohemians and gathered in curious little bars all tricked out 
in the crudities of the dernier cri in modern “ art.” Big new 
cafés were built and the terraces of all were packed as soon as 
opened. ‘To-day Montparnasse o’nights is but a horde of 
Philistines seeking in vain for the Bohemia that has vanished 
before them. 

Whither have the artists flown? Many have gone further 
south, toward the ever-growing Cité Universitaire, on the far 
side of the pretty Park Montsouri, where one of these days 
perhaps a new Latin Quarter may be founded. Others, I have 
a notion, have gone back to the old Latin Quarter, which 
to-day, after Montparnasse, one finds quite honestly pictur- 
esque. Your Paris CORRESPONDENT. 


Att 


SCULPTURE BY LApDy ScorTt, ETC., 
GALLERIES. 

ScuLtpturE by Lady Scott (Lady Hilton Young) and water 
colours by Mr. Wallace Wood form a pleasant mixture at the 
Greatorex Galleries, 14, Grafton Street. More than half Lady 
Scott’s works are portraits, and as the majority of these are 
of well-known personalities—Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Reading, 
Sir John Simon, ete.—personal acquaintance is not essential 
in judging likenesses. There is a strong emphasis on character 
in these portraits, whether she adopts tae rather rugged repre- 
sentation, as in the bronze of Mr. Robert Lynd, or relies on a 
smooth polished marble. In the latter material the head of 
Gustav Hamel is a fine piece of work. Occasionally the back 
portions of the heads do not appear so successfully modelled as 
the rest. In the small study in bronze of the late Mr. Edwin 
S. Montagu the artist has posed her subject unconventionally, 
and the whole work goes considerably deeper than mere por- 
traiture. With her portraits of children she is definitely sure, 
a bronze of John Cohen being one of the most pleasing things 
in the exhibition. Apart from the portraits, the most satisfy- 
ing piece is a Garden Group. The three child figures are beau- 
tifully entwined, and the whole flows along with easy curves 
and rhythm. 

Mr. Wood's water colours are skilful, and his styles vary from 
the simple, and poster-like, to liquid impressionism. His 
Egyptian pictures give the idea that he did not feel at home 
when painting them, and he is decidedly at his best when 
portraying his native land, especially the East Anglian part 
of it. In Cley-next-the-Sea, and Blakeney, Norfolk, for 
example, he is in complete sympathy with his subject. 

Sir D. Y. Cameron, THE Cotswo._p GALLERY. 

At the Cotswold Gallery, 59 Frith Street, Soho, there is a 
small and delightful exhibition of water colour drawings by 
Sir D. Y. Cameron. With the exception of two Egyptian 
scenes and a pencil drawing of the Grand Canal, Venice, all 
the subjects are from the Highlands. Like the child who was 
brought up amid the Mourne Mountains, and, on being sent 
to school in Switzerland, wrote home saying, ‘“‘I miss the 
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mountains,” so, one imagines Sir David feels. Anyone 
can have the Alps or the Andes, so long as he has his Highlands. 
These mountain tracts are enough to daunt any painter, yet 
one has but to look at his Glen Coe or Lochaber to see how 
the artist has delineated their shapes and shown their beauty. 
Small details, like the herd of deer in the foreground of 
Lochaber, help one to realize the size of the heights behind. 
The scale is smaller in Loch Chon, and the blue water and 
the leafless tree standing sentinel in the foreground are painted 
with a vividness that denotes a moment of ecstasy, caught 
and faithfully reproduced. Winter in Menteith, a panoramic 
view done in broad outline, brings home the pale rigour of 
winter by the absence of colour. Kinloch Aline, a sepia 
drawing, is particularly successful. The bridge, with its 
shrine of trees, occupies the centre of the picture, all the 
surrounding details being in outline. This exhibition will 
more than repay a visit. 
THE R.W5S., 54 Patt MAtt. 

Now that the holidays are over and we are all back at work 
again, a visit to the 198rd exhibition of the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colour should help to recall memories of 
the past summer. The pictures cover much ground geo- 
graphically, and are well up to the standard one expects from 
the members, who are one and all enthusiasts. Sir D. Y. 
Cameron, Mr. Brangwyn, and Mr. Munnings have not con- 
tributed this year. A group of works by the late Henry 
Henshall, Henry Tuke, Matthew Hale, and Leslie Thomson, 
give one an opportunity of studying the trend of modern 
water colour artists, and, with all due deference to the departed, 
the modern work shows to advantage. Sir Charles Holmes 
is seen at his best in The Eden from Silverthorn. The sky is 
blank and the eye concentrates on the recession of the green 
landscape to the purple hill in the background. Mr. Walter 
Russell’s Mill on the Kennett, with just enough colour to start 
the imagination, is perfectly satisfying. Mr. C. S. Cheston, 
more akin to the old water colourists than many of his con- 
temporaries, has three good pictures. His Bristol from the 
Bath Road is a fine composition, the mass of detail being well 
represented. Mr. Reginald Smith remains faithful to his 
beloved Yorkshire. Mr. E. T. Holding has paid a visit to 
Wales, but his best picture is a small study of river and 
willows. On the Banks of the Yare, Norfolk, Mr. Cecil Hunt 
has worked a rhythm into his Huddersfield, which is all 
chimneys and smoke. The Cobb is the best of Mr. Hartrick’s 
studies at Lyme Regis. The warm glow of Mr. David Muir- 
head’s Evening—Harwich is doubly pleasing these November 
days. It is impossible to do more than mention these few, 
but the visitor will surely find among the two hundred and 
forty pictures exhibited many more to his, or her, ie 
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“ Beau Austin.” By W. E. HENLEY AND Rosert Lovis 
SrEVENSON. ‘“‘ Mr. GLADSTONE’S COMFORTER.” By Laur- 
ENCE Housman. At THE Lyric, HAMMERSMITH.] 


Wuat have the Henley-and-Stevenson plays been doing all 
this time ? 

Nothing ; or, in theatrical terms, they have been “‘ resting.” 
Nearly forty years ago Mr. Tree produced Beau Austin at 
the Haymarket. In 1897 the New Century Theatre gave 
five matinées of Admiral Guinea. William Archer, who 
helped in the production, gave this, the best of the plays, a 
preliminary puff a“ an enthusiastic notice. Since then— 
silence. No more Henley-and-Stevenson. 

Now comes Sir Nigel Playfair, in reminiscent mood, looking 
back upon the time when he was very young and saw ‘“ this 
odd pretty thing” at the Haymarket. We all have our 
old favourites and long to see them again. Impossible ! 
“We” are not the same. Odd we may still be, but few of 
us, after forty years, are still pretty. Often it is the same with 
the things we once adored. 

And pe I do not think that these beautifully written, 
artificial pieces of fancy have aged. They were too thickly 
*“made up” at the start, powdered with periods, bedizened 
in fine English. Their paragraphs, their soliloquies, their 
balanced repartee encase them in the sort of eloquence that 
one may savour with satisfaction in the printed page, as 
one savours the manner of Congreve, while one smiles at his 
preposterous plots. Hear the elderly Beau, Beau Austin, 
supplicating the proud Miss Musgrave, whom he has “ be- 
trayed,” for forgiveness and reconciliation :— 

““ Dorothy, you misjudge me cruelly ; I have deserved it. You 
will not take me for your husband ; why should I wonder? You 
are right. I have indeed filled your life with calamity : the wages, 
ay, the wages of my sin, are heavy upon you. But I have one more 
thing to ask of your pity ; and O remember, child, who it is that 
acks it: a man guilty in your sight, void of excuse, but old, and 
very proud, and most unused to supplication. Dorothy Musgrave, 
will you forgive George Austin ? ” 

No, she won't. Hoity-toity ! What does the wench want ? 
She went for a sort of picnic with him. She knew his reputa- 
tion at the Wells. A modern girl would have gone and 
laughed at him. Dorothy went and succumbed, and then 


* spotted with familiar quotations. 


<<, 


grew pale and spectre-thin and cried. And t F 
have him, forsooth ; though he, persuaded a woul 
rejected swain, came to present his hand and naughty Other 
She wouldn’t have him till he submitted to insuit for he 
sake, there at the Wells and on the Pantiles, in full view . 
wooden-doll-like crowd that included a vague Royal Perso ts 
who has nothing to do but stare as the Beau’s large face. 
smacked. Whereupon: ‘My hero! take me!” me 
Dorothy, and George Austin suddenly becomes the Beas 
again as he raises her fainting form. ‘ My dear creat 4 
remember that we are in public.” 7 

Quite pretty and very odd! Romanticism painteq ; 
modish hues ; Meredithian attitudes ; prose of The Tale 4 
Chloe! But it doesn’t come to life dramatically, And 
somehow, the difficult Dorothy shocks one in a way she never 
would have thought possible. She is trying to be Tbsenish, 
out of her period. But she isn’t yet Shavian. Dorothy lack; 
a sense of humour. She expects too much. Briefly, this 
damsel is “ stuck-up.” A 

Must we regretfully say again, then, what used to be sid 
years and years ago, that these library plays are good to reaq 
and bad to perform? I am afraid we must say it of Beau 
Austin. I refuse at present to say it of Admiral Guin, 
which surely has several thrilling situations ; while I cap’ 
help thinking that even the almost forgotten Macaire waits 
for another Henry Irving—Irving of The Lyons Mail—to give 
it a new career. Meanwhile, Sir Nigel Playfair’s revival of 
the Beau provides us with an opportunity of arguing this 
point about literary drama, and of reminding ourselves, once 
more, that most of the dramatic criticism in the textbooks 
has been written by those who rarely enter a theatre and 
therefore have no conception of what it is that constitutes g 
truly dramatic style. 

Mr. Laurence Housman, too, is literary ; almost like § 
Landor, only less so, in his careful, distinguished little dialogues, 
recreating celebrities. One of them, Echo de Paris, lives 
because it is based on a real talk and a real tragedy. I found 
that I could not believe, however, in Mr. Gladstone—Housman 
or his comforter, which was partly woollen, parti. a noble wife, 

The great statesman is about to retire, or, as he said himself, 
to be “thrown overboard.” Honest John Morley (looking 
here like a respectable butler) is deputed to break the news to 
Mrs. G., and he does it in his curiously sententious manner, 
All this, ‘‘ down stage”; 
while in an aleove—excuse the word—the G.O.M. and someone 
who looks like Darwin, but turns out to be Mr. Armitstead, 
play backgammon. Parody of Mr. Gladstone’s guarded and 
non-committal manner of speech, over the game. Mr. 6.— 
in tears, Mrs. G. rallying herself for Mr. G.’s sake. An ideal F 
marriage! But not very interesting. A little dry—like MF 
G. on Homer or Bishop Butler. So Mr. Housman on Mr. 6, 

And—may I ask ?—why, in March, 1894, were Mr. and Mn, F 
G. sitting in a third-class lodging-house whose faded wall. 
paper is plastered with coloured pages sliced out of Christmas 
numbers ? How could Mr. G., who had already consulted 
the famous Pagenstecker about his eyes, have seen his back 
gammon board under an orange-misty chandelier, dependent 
from a dingy ceiling ? Why this sordid environment? Isit 
to show us how thrifty Liberalism was in the early ‘nineties! 
Or merely to suggest that the political period was unaffected 
by Morris? I thought this notable scene took place in Dow: 
ing Street, amidst reputable chairs and tables, about whieh 


Dizzy and Gladstone had an unpleasant little squabbey - 


in 1853. But it doesn’t matter. They are all dead. NF 
grave injustice is committed, except upon extinct upholstery. 
RIcHARD JENNINGS. 


Poetry 
Old Autumn 


Is this old Autumn standing here, 
Where wind-blown fruits decay ; 
Dressed up in limp, bedraggled flowers 

That Summer cast away ? 


Within whose mist no dewdrops shine, 
And grass, once green, goes yellow ; 

For whom no bird will sing or chirp, 
On either Ash or Willow ? 


If this is his poor, pelted face, 
With dead leaves soaked in rain, 
Come, Winter, with your kindly frost 
That’s almost cruelly sane ; 


Take him, with his unwanted life, 
To his last sleep and end— 
Like the cat that cannot find a home, 


And the dog that has no friend. 
W. H. Davies 
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American Notes of the Week 
(By Cable) 


Tus Last VIRGIN TIMBER. 

The Federal Forestry Service issues a warning: ‘ We 
are now tapping our last remaining big stands of virgin 
timber.” Forest fires and indiscriminate cutting during 
the last half century have made tremendous drains upon 
American timber resources, at one time apparently 
inexhaustible. New York, Michigan and several Northern 
and North Eastern States, which formerly had thriving 
Jumbering industries, have seen them gradually dwindle to 
almost nothing. Most recently Missouri, which had excep- 
tionally fine stands of oak, cypress, hickory, cottonwood, 
em, gum and maple, has reported that almost all its virgin 
timber suitable for conversion into lumber has gone. For- 
tunately the Federal and many State authorities have 
encouraged extensive aforestation of recent years, and 
are aroused to the need for further provisions. More than 
sixty-eight million trees for planting were distributed last 
year by public authorities, most of the stock going to farms 
and private estates for timber growing. In addition, the 
necessity for care and selection in cutting and other methods 
of conservation are being more widely appreciated. The 
need for further developments in these directions is emphasized 
by official estimates that at the present rate of consumption 
adequate supplies of timber are not in sight in the United 
States beyond 1950. 

* * * * 
Rapium PropuctTion BIu. 

Appropriately during Madame Curie’s visit to the United 
States a bill has been introduced into Congress, calling for 
the re-establishment in this country of radium production. 
The Bill asks for a Federal Appropriation of $100,000 with 
directions to the Bureau of Mines to use the amount to purchase 
equipment, ore and materials for the manufacture of one 
gramme of radium. American plants using Carnotite ores 
from Utah produced about half the world output of radium 
up to 1924, but ceased operations when the discovery of a 
yast deposit of radium-bearing ores was reported in that 
year in the Belgian Congo. At present no radium is being 
produced in the United States, but the framer of the Bill 
believes that a practical demonstration, such as that proposed, 
by the Federal Authorities would encourage the resumption 
of production by private producers. The value of radium 
has fluctuated in the United States in recent years between 
$50,000 and $100,000 a gramme. It is believed that after 
initial capital costs have been met, radium can be produced 
in the United States for about $35,000 a gramme, or half the 
cost of production in the Belgian Congo. It requires 600 
tons of Carotite ores and 600 tons of chemicals to produce 
‘one gramme of radium. But the supply of the ores is plentiful. 

* * * % 
Tur DiscRETION oF THE PREss. 

The imprisonment on the order of the Judge of the District 
of Columbia Supreme Court of three reporters who refused to 
disclose the sources of information obtained during a pro- 
fessional investigation of prohibition violations in Washington 
has been widely protested. Following recent allegations by 
aSenator, who was promptly challenged by Mr. Hoover to give 
chapter and verse, that the violations in Washington were 
notorious and extensive the reporters were sent by their 
paper to investigate. Assisted by confidential information 
they found many alleged speakeasies, and listed them in an 
article omitting the street numbers. Called before a Grand 
Jury which also investigated crime in the Capital the reporters 
furnished the addresses of the alleged speakeasies but claimed 
that to give the names of their informants as the J ury wished 
would be to violate confidence and professional tradition and 
Possibly to expose themselves to discharge from their jobs. 
They were sentenced to forty-five days’ imprisonment and 
refused bail by the J udge, who held it to be their duty to tell. 


| Their action is upheld by the Press generally, and while the 


men are in gaol the suggestion is being taken up that State and 
Federal Legislatures be asked to enact a Bill recognizing the 
Professional status of journalism and granting journalists 
Similar immunities to those enjoyed by lawyers, physicians 
and the clergy. , F 


SENATORIAL ENQUIRIES. 

Time was when Senatorial investigations followed so tardily 
after the abuses to which they were directed as to be very 
much like locking the stable door when the horse had gone. 
Our most recent senatorial inquiries show evidence of better 
timing. The Shearer investigation came precisely when 
calculated to help the Hoover-MacDonald conver.ations most. 
What the Shearer investigation did for disarmament the 
subsequent lobby investigation has done for the tariff dis- 
cussion. Senator Bingham’s admission that he placed an 
agent of a manufacturer’s association upon the Senate payroll 
and gained an entry for him to secret sessions at which the 
Finance Committee arranged the tariff schedules, including, 
incidentally, increases worth approximately $75,000,000 to 
the manufacturers in question, has proved a shrewd blow at 
the advocates of higher industrial rates. So have the frank 
declarations of the Pennsylvania lobbyist Grundy, who con- 
siders it no more than just that subscribers to the Republican 
party funds should be granted tariff increases pleasing to 
themselves in return. Thus the Senate Lobby Investigation 
was in time to have practical effect before the country was 
finally committed to action. It appears now that the sus- 
pended Shearer investigation is being held in abeyance with a 
similar aim until the eve of the London Disarmament Con- 
ference, the belief being that the resumption then would pro- 
vide a fitting and effective curtain-raiser to the Conference. 

* * # * 

Co-OPERATION AMONG FARMERS. 

The Farmers’ National Grain Corporation, the first national 
commodity organization formed by the Federal Farm Board 
to help farmers in their marketing, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $10,000,000. The Corporation is empowered 
to provide a medium for the co-operative handling by farmers 
and their associations of wheat and other grains. It may buy 
and sell grain, construct or purchase storage facilities, borrow 
or lend money and supervise the business conduct of organiz- 
ations with which it has dealings. Farmer-owned grain 
elevator associations, grain sales agencies, and other asso- 
ciations of producers may subscribe to its stock, but no one 
stockholder may own more than one twentieth of the out- 
standing shares. The Farm Board is being criticized, on the 
ground that its action is socialistic, for its decision to provide 
one hundred or more million dollars for the orderly marketing 
of cotton, but the board is going ahead with its plans. Recent 
farm prices are higher than twelve months ago, and some 
protests are being made by agricultural authorities that the 
reports of farm depression have been exaggerated and have 
injured the farmers’ credit. 

* * * ® 
TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS. 

Considerable attention has been drawn recently to the 
growing number of traffic casualties in suburban and rural 
areas in various parts of the country. Sixty-five per cent. 
of the victims of automobile accidents in these areas, it is 
found, are pedestrians. Many authorities agree that one 
of the chief, if not the chief, cause of accidents to pedestrians 
is the almost total disappearance, with the development of 
roads designed for motorists, of footpaths and sidewalks. 
In consequence, the American Society for Municipal Improve- 
ments urges that, in’ future, highway departments take the 
pedestrian as well as the motorist into account, and provide 
sidewalks along the highways. We have frequently been 
told that walking is a lost exercise in America, and to a 
considerable extent undoubtedly it is. Concrete highways 
are not hospitable to the pedestrian, and even in suburban 
side roads there is frequently no provision for him. Americans 
do not stroll abroad in the evenings or at the week-ends as 
English people are, at least, believed to do. None the less 
there are still Americans who care to walk for walking’s 
sake and here and there in different parts of the country 
some of them are organizing both to support the demand 
for sidewalks and to preserve old country trails which former 
generations of American pedestrians established. 

Your New York CORRESPONDENT. 
New York, Wednesday, November 6th, 1929. 
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Countty Life 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. 

The sale of a great country estate generally has its note of 
melancholy : it may be both sad and bad. Among modern 
instances the break-up of the Weleombe Estate on the edge 
of Stratford-on-Avon is the most poignant that I have ever 
witnessed ; and the people may well feel with Robert Burns 
when the mouse was evicted: ‘*‘ Forward tho’ I canna’ see, I 
guess and fear.’ Some of the remoter consequences, as well 
as the immediate effects of the sales are worth the attention 
of any Englishman. The estate, whatever its economic 
deficiencies, like many other such estates, preserved the 
beauty of England. ‘Trees and clumps of trees, spinneys and 
woods remained where man or Nature had put them. The 
scene kept the rich and peaceful mien that characterizes 
this England. The big house at the centre with its gardens 
and park radiated outwards into the surrounding country, 
so that it all seemed almost all garden and park. If you 
had wanted to show a visitor from overseas a characteristic 
piece of England you could not have done better than take 
him into Stratford along the Warwick road, past the gate of 
Welcombe, now decorated with the grim legend, ‘‘ Lot 1.” 


% % * % 


A Broken Estate. 

The break-up of this estate of 3,800 acres probably means 
the break-up of the scene. It is already cut up into lots and 
the smaller ‘ building lots” are arranged so that every 
house will do the maximum of damage to the charm of the 
landscape. At the same time almost every well-tree’d spinney 
is set down for lucrative destruction. There is not, I imagine, 
any likelihood that the municipal, county or rural councils of 
Warwickshire will interfere with the destruction of one of 
their most valuable possessions—aesthetically and probably 
in the sum of things, even materially. Our society is not 
organized for such fine actions. There is no rural Disraeli (or 
village Hampden) to buy the control for government. Yet 
when one sees such a lamentable threat against the very 
heart of England, one must think of certain German towns 
that are both rate-free and for ever protected from the icono- 
clasts because they had the foresight to buy surrounding 
fields. 

* * * * 

Such a sale inevitably centres the thought of the com- 
munity on our system of land tenure. In this sale one whole 
village, Snitterfield, and parts of two others and a number of 
farms are transferred from a land owner, who presumably had 
a certain care for his tenants and leaseholders, to a person 
or group of persons whose object is to sell again. All sense 
of fixity goes by the board. Cottage tenants of the Duke of 
Bedford at Thorney, though their tenancies were weekly, 
used to bequeath their cottages in their wills. The week’s 
legal agreement was as good as a perpetual feu (perhaps the 
best form of tenure, in its social influence, that exists). When 
landowners sell without securing in any way either the 
amenities of the land or the welfare of the tenants, and any 
picturesque site is elevated to the rank of building value, one 
cannot wonder, though one may regret it, that local people 
(who must buy or quit and in any event see the landscape 
ruined) should ask with emotion whether private property in 
land is either wise or equitable. 


* * * * 


To quote Germany again, I was much charmed in the Ruhr, 
at the very hub of industrial Germany, to find considerable 
woods of beech and continual open spaces of no little charm. 
Indced, a consultant authority tells me that 37 per cent. of 
open country in the Ruhr is permanently preserved. The 
country was saved by the standard law of the land. In 
effect no one may build without special leave of the muni- 
cipality or the State (which owns the hill-tops solely by virtue 
of their altitude). This simple negative relation of muni- 
cipality or local council to the individual is by itself a suffi- 
cient substitute for any elaborate system of regional planning, 
in which alone lies any hope of salvation for rural England. 
Happily, the Council for the Preservation of Rural England, 
most ably led by Lord Crawford and Professor Patrick Aber- 
crombie, has most successfully awakened public opinion. in 


general and is rapidly persuading the counties and the local 
councils to protect themselves. 

* * * * 
NATIONAL PARKS. 

The whole subject of national parks, stirred up by Loy 
Bledisloe, is being deeply probed by the Government and thoy 
‘whom they are consulting. In the course of the enquj 
many surprising features, or perhaps mere accidents of oy 
land tenure, are being brought into the open. One of these 
is that ‘the Crown” (now specifically in this reference , 
Government Department masquerading under the attractiye 
name) can be, and often is, at least as ready to take advan 
of the land speculator as any other land owner, small or big. 
The fact that land is so-called Crown land does not in th 
least mean that it is safe. Again, common rights are of jp. 
finite intricacy—even in the terms of speech, and one would not 
spoil their individuality ; but perhaps the date is coming 
when some general and central scheme for their preservation 
and regulation is approaching. Undoubtedly, the oppor. 
tunity now offered to local bodies to adopt “* regional planning 
schemes ”’ will be widely adopted, and if groups of counties 
co-operate (as in Devon and Cornwall) we may see the greater 
part of the island scheduled or zoned. 

* * * * 


A great part of the public has jumped to a wholly wrong 
conception of the meaning and intention of national parks. 
Plans are being drafted in scores of places for converting 
this area and that into a national park; but the sanctuary or 
nature reserve and even the regional plan have little to do with 
the national park on the grand scale. Only a few national 
parks are possible. 
the often-quoted analogy of Banff or Yellowstone. They 
must be more or less free to the public. 


wildness remains. Some of the suggested parks are already 
entirely protected from encroachment or sacrilege, and scarcely 
in need of a new name. 


* * * * 


PARK OR SANCTUARY. 


We possess in England an immense number of sanctuaries, 


mostly for birds but some for insects and flowers. They are 
invaluable to the wild life of the country. Many of them are 
in private possession, like one that peculiarly appeals to me 
in the Norfolk Broads. One would like to collect all these 
private benefactors, to the end that they should arrange a 
system by which their gift to the nation should be made 


permanent. The sanctuaries are so many and so well-scattered F 
that if this were done we could proceed to the creation of F 
national parks without the worst of the existing handicaps, 
the fear that the rights of the public would clash with the F 


rights of the wild animals and flowers. Of course protection 
would be the law of the park. To “ hurt or destroy ” would be 
a sin, but the smaller reserves elsewhere would fulfil the special 
function of giving sanctuary to birds, insects and flowers. 


* * * * 


At the same time we cannot possess too many sanctuaries, F 
One is an area ol 
cliff in South Wales, where peregrine, buzzard, raven and q 
chough (the rarest of the four) all nest and, even as things att, | 
begin to multiply. The other is a marshy watershed in! 


but for several more I particularly yearn. 


lonely part of the wild and unspoilt county of Herefordshire. 


It is one of the favourite nesting-places of the blackheaded ; 
gull, of the curlew and of a rarer bird or two about which it | 
were best to keep silence. We ought also to have a protectel © 


breeding-ground for vanishing—indeed already virtually 
extinct—vermin, such as the pine marten and the polecal. 
But, again, these things are at the best only incidental to tle 
national park if it is to preserve any analogy with the splendid 
example over the sea. The scenery comes first. yet 
special need still remains. We possess in England 4 few 
varieties (not species) of animal that are half wild and att 
exclusively native. One of these is the mealy-mouthel 
Exmoor pony for which the national park is well fitted. 
these, more may be said later, 

W. Beacu Tomas 


They must be large if we are to approach F 


They must represent F 
.some -characteristic feature in which a note of elemental 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Letters of the length of one of our ** News of the Week”’ paragraphs are often more read, and therefore more 
effective, than those which fill treble the space. They should be written clearly on one side of the paper only.] 


BUSYBODIES ON HAMPSTEAD HEATH 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

§in,—1 have read with interest an article by Mr. €. E. M. 
Joad bearing the above title contained in your issue of 
October 19th. As Chairman of the Parks and Open Spaces 
Committee of the London County Council, whom your 
comespondent rightly cites as the appointed guardian of 
the Heath, I should be glad if you would afford me an oppor- 
tunity of replying to these criticisms. 

As all your readers may not have Mr. Joad’s complaint 
pefore them, I shall quote freely from his letter. After depre- 
cating the effect upon the grass and trees of the Heath (which 
he regards as inevitable) arising from the increasing number 
of visitors year by year, he describes the policy of the Council 
as “a persistent attempt to turn Hampstead Heath into 
a sort of ornamental public garden and pleasure ground.” 
I may remark that when the Council came into office in 1889, 
one of its first steps was to reduce the number of labourers 
on Hampstead Heath in order that any work might be 
confined to the minimum necessary to prevent deterioration 
and so retain the Heath in its wild and natural state. 

But Hampstead Heath is happy in having another 
guardian besides the Council in the Hampstead Heath Pro- 
tection Society. This Society, composed of influential local 
residents, has always kept a vigilant eye on the Council’s 
doings, and has always raised a protest against any action 
which, in their opinion, might militate against the preservation 
of the wildness of the Heath. The work of the Society has 
been most beneficial, and the greatest weight has always been 
given to their representations. But not content with what 
may be termed negative action, they have from time to time 
pressed the Council to take certain steps, such as the display 
of notices and the pollarding of trees, which form part of the 
subject of Mr. Joad’s complaint. The exhibition of notices 
is, unfortunately, a necessity, and if “‘ there are spots on 
which half a dozen different boards are clustered, each with 
its separate prohibition,” it shows an honest attempt to 
confine the disfigurement to these spots, instead of scattering 
boards about the Heath. Many of these notices relate to 
the deposit of litter, which has been the subject of so much 
heart-burning. 

If your correspondent can make any practical suggestions 
for the suppression of this nuisance besides the exhibition 
of notices and the provision of litter baskets, they will be 
welcomed. ‘Two of these baskets were: nailed to trees, as Mr. 
It was a temporary measure adopted by a 
keeper with ‘‘ simple official zeal ’’ (which is not a bad quality 
in any official) in order to spread without delay the receptacles 
over as large an area as possible. As soon as noticed, the two 
baskets were removed from the trees and fixed on posts. 

Another statement which is partly true is to the effect 
that “the bank holiday invasions . . . have of recent years 
shown a tendency to extend themselves ... over the 
temainder of the week.” This year, and this year only, 


_ the showmen have been allowed, as an experiment, to remain 


till the Tuesday of the bank holiday week. In the light 


| ofthe experience gained this will not be permitted in future, 
_ and the hours of opening will be curtailed, but may a plea 
_ be put in for consideration on behalf of the “ democracy ” 


who come from parts like Shoreditch, Hoxton, Stepney, 
where there are practically no open spaces, but who pay 


_ lates equally with the inhabitants of Hampstead for the 


maintenance of what is after all a London, and not only a 
Hampstead, lung? Owing to the ever-increasing use made 
of the Heath it is necessary to erect fences and to gravel 
paths, but no roads have been laid down, nor asphalt placed 
on “jolly little woodland paths.” The “ couple of merry- 
8-rounds ” which “ cater in the evenings for belated merry- 
Makers all through the summer months” are not on the 


Heath, but on a private ground. 


Similarly the “ lovely big willow which stood at the meeting 


Point of Christchurch Road and Willow Road” is not on 
the Heath, but is under the charge of the local Borough 





Council. It has not been removed, as Mr. Joad would lead 
us to suppose, but has been reduced in height, and, as a 
sign that it is well cared for, I may add that the bottom of 
its trunk has been sheathed in a metal covering. Your 
correspondent dismisses as frivolous “ the official explanation 
given in this and in every other case that the trees are 
dangerous.” An examination of the decayed old willows 
in the vicinity of East Heath and Willow Roads will convince 
any arboriculturist of the necessity for the “‘ great pruning 
and pollarding and lopping of the Hampstead trees.” The 
pollarding, which as I have before stated was urged upon the 
Council by the Hampstead Heath Protection Society, has 
given these willows a new lease of life. To replace those trees 
blown down by the wind, whole lines of willows have been 
planted in the East Heath Road, so that instead of “ the 
number of willows” having been “ diminished by a quarter 
in the last twelve years,” their number has actually increased. 

All pruning at the Council’s parks and open spaces is carried 
on by a trained staff of experts, and I cannot admit that it 
“is ruthlessly and abominably done.” The pruning of the 
group of elms next “ The Pryors,” which is so severely 
criticized, was a necessity owing to their danger. The removal 
of limbs from any tree must result in temporary mutilation, 
but these elms will recover their shape and beauty in a very 
little time. A responsible authority cannot act on Mr. Joad’s 
dictum ‘“‘ If people will go and stand under trees in hurricanes 
of wind they must expect what they get.” It is a well-known 
fact that elms, even on the stillest day, are apt to shed their 
branches, and the Council must take steps to protect the 
public from danger arising from a tree being “ liable to lose 
a branch or so,”” which may result in the losing of a life or so. 


A special paragraph is reserved by your correspondent 
for Kenwood, and it is stated “* Scarcely did it become national 
property, when stakes were driven in, wires were stretched 
across, fences erected, asphalt paths laid down.’ The 
stakes and wires, I presume, are those on the top of the grass 
slope in front of the mansion, which were put there to preserve 
the edge of the slope from becoming bare through the wear 
and tear of public use. They are unobtrusive and effective. 
It is true that fences have been erected, but it is equally true 
that, owing to the junction of Parliament Hill and Kenwood, 
others have been removed. The deep ponds to which the 
public would otherwise have had free access, with the con- 
sequent risk of drowning at night, have been fenced in, but 
there is not a single asphalt path in Kenwood. Further, 
** q jolly little bit of marsh land was drained ; the irregular 
contours of a grassy slope flattened out.” 

I am content to be blamed for draining marsh land, for 
however “* jolly ” it may be for the botanist and entomologist, 
it has its drawbacks for the ordinary pedestrian who wanders 
into it. The “ irregular contours of a grassy slope ” consisted 
of a dump of old tins and other rubbish which was removed, 
and the original contour restored. The same will be done 
to the grassy slope in front of the mansion, a part of which 
a former occupant of Kenwood had levelled for use as a tennis 
court, and in order to reach it “ grass-grown steps” were 
formed. These have been removed and a flight of gravel 
steps made in a less obtrusive line to give access to the lower 
fields. Finally, ‘“‘the whole stretch of land” has been 
“fenced in and locked up in the evening.” The lengthy 
record of convictions for indecency at night time at Hampstead 
Heath will convince most citizens of the necessity of this 
step. 

Your correspondent professes to have found the secret 
of the Heath being “ tidied and smartened up, and regularity 
and order imposed upon the sweet disorder of Nature.” It 
is that ‘‘ the keepers of the Heath are urban. They are not 


country people, and they do not know how to come to terms 
with the country that they may be at ease in it.’ Here, too, 
the charge is not correct, for the three head officials of the 
Heath hail from Kent, Suffolk, and Devonshire, respectively. 
The majority of the keepers too are country-born. 

I am thankful to Mr. Joad for his letter, because it gives 
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me an opportunity of explaining the policy of the Council, 
which is to follow “the maxim” he enjoins, “ Leave the 
Heath alone.’”’—I am, Sir, &c., : : 
J. Exvior-Mark. 
Chairman of the Parks and Open Spaces Committee of 
the London County Council. 
The County Hall, London, S.E.1. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sirn,—At the head of the interesting and timely article by 
Mr. C. E. M. Joad, you stated that with much of his plea 
you are in sympathy, “ but there has got to be a happy 
medium ... and that until democracy is better educated 
printed notices and litter baskets are a necessity.” 

Few could quarrel with those words. However, it has been 
observed again and again, and often very quickly, that when 
municipal or certain other public. bodies take over beautiful 
areas of land or water for parks, &c., such properties have 
been spoilt by “‘ this rage for interference.” 

In this connexion one would exclude the excelient work 
that is being done by, among others, the National Trust, 
and the smaller but cognate Society for the Promotion of 
Nature Reserves. Theze are also certain amenities for 
which we have to thank the Kyrle Society in several towns. 
Few of these bodies, however, have enough, if any, of the 
artisan class among their members, so that their activities 
are handicapped and known chiefly to the well-educated 
groups who support them and are already “ converted.” 

On the other hand there is a danger of mere sentiment, 
coupled with ignorance of arboriculture, being shown by 
the public in the matter of lopping unsightly trees, or the 
removal of a worse-than-useless tree. A few years ago in 
Bristol there was quite an outcry against the proposed removal 
of several badly grown trees when College Green had to be 
widened. After this “‘ vandalism’ was perpetrated, even 
some of the grumblers had to admit that College Green was 
greatly improved.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Clifton, Bristol. H. Sruarr Tuompson. 


THE CHURCH OF IRELAND AND REUNION 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Sir,—Your readers, especially those who value your articles 
on Reunion, will be interested in the action taken by the 
Church of Ireland with reference to the South Indian proposals. 

At a recent meeting of the Reunion Committee of the 
General Synod, with the Primate in the chair, the following 
resolutions were passed unanimously :— 

(1.) “‘ That this meeting of the Home Reunion Committee of the 

teneral Synod rejoices in the movement towards union among the 
Churches of Southern India, and hopes and prays that it may be 
brought to a successful issue.” 

(2.) ““ That the Home Reunion Committee, realizing the great 
importance of the proposals for the union of the South Indian 
Churches, which are now being discussed, and also the fact that the 
whole question of Reunion will be brought before the Bishops at 
Lambeth next year, most earnestly request the clergy to consider 
these matters at their various clerical meetings, to bring them 
before their people, and to ask them for prayer and study in con- 
nexion with these most important subjects ; and that this resolu- 
tion be sent to all the clergy of the Church of Ireland.” 


The meeting at which these resolutions were adopted was 
exceptionally well attended. In addition to the Primate, 
three other Bishops were . present, together with an 
important representation of the clerical and lay members 
of the General Synod. 

The Church of Ireland Gazetie, in a leading article dealing 
with ‘“ Ireland and South India,” says, ‘‘ Judging from the 
resolutions, and also from the general feeling in our Church 
so far as it has been expressed, we believe that the Church 
of Ireland welcomes the movement, and hopes for its success.” 
—TI am, Sir, &c. H. Kincsmitt Moors, D.D. 

A Member of the Reunion Committee. 

Cedar Mount, Dundrum, Co. Dublin. 


ANGLO-CATHOLICS AND REUNION 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—Dr. Sparrow Simpson’s lucid article leaves no doubt as 
to the attitude of Anglo-Catholics towards the South Indian 
proposals for union—and thus towards all such proposals. To 
the ordinary layman it seems sadly at variance with reality. 
For it is an admitted fact that the Spirit of Christ is un- 


<a 
—— 


mistakably at work in the very Churches which they woul 
exclude from the fold. Do they know better than their Lord? 
Or do they really suppose that in His eyes episcopal ordination 
is of paramount importance? We cannot picture Hin 
saying to a devoted Wesleyan minister : ‘“* My blessing ig 
your work, but I must forbid you to administer My Sacra. 
ments in an Anglican Church, because you have not beg 
espicopally ordained.” Surely, it is time for the Church tp 
pull down these ecclesiastical barriers, which vainly try to g 
bounds to the power of the Spirit, and to realize that 9 
exclusiveness must be contrary to the will of Christ, 
shared the dish even with a traitor. Cannot His Chung, 
share with those who love Him, though they teach of Him jp 
divers ways? Will she not sacrifice her cherished traditions 
and so rise to the infinitely higher standpoint of all-embracing 
Christian unity ? . Her motto now should be: “ Let go th 
past ; look to the future in His Light !—I am, Sir, &e, 
G. R. Dennis, 

Pucklechurch, Thistlebarrow Road, Bournemouth, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF EAST AFRICA 


[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—As I write, the Government has not yet announce 
what action is to be taken to determine the future devel. 
ment of East Africa, and therewith, as Mr. C. Delisle Buns 
made very clear in your issue dated October 26th, the whok 
direction of British Colonial policy. It is thought that th 


appointment of a Select Committee of both Houses of Parla. 


ment will be the next move. Well and good, but it is of 
the utmost importance that the Order constituting tha 
Committee shall not in any way burke the fundamental issue, 

What is that issue? It is whether or not, in deference ty 
certain unjustified aspirations towards self-government among 
the European community in Kenya, Great Britain shal 
remain true to the conception of trust in her African depen. 


* dencies. We have all read General Smuts’ plea for further 
and yet more intensive development by white settlers any 
employers. It remains true that, as far as we can see ahead, 


the British Government and not private enterprise must be 
responsible for the ‘ well-being and development ” of thos 


dependencies. The white man with his Western civilization? 
may mean a great deal by the force of his example; he remains, | 


nevertheless, only an instrument of the public weal. The 
interests of the whole, to borrow General Smuts’ terminology, 
must be the first consideration, particularly where, as in 
Kenya, the proportion of permanent white settlers to natives 
is something like one to four hundred. That nothing less is a 
stake emerges from the weighty letters which have appeared 
lately in the Times under the signatures of the Professor 
of Colonial History at Oxford, the Professor of Political 
Science at Cambridge, and the Archbishop of York. 

The Hilton Young Commission which went out to explor 
the possibilities of economic “ union ” of the three Northen 
territories, Tanganyika, Kenya and Uganda, came back 
with proposals which laid emphasis rather on the necessity 
for a unified native policy. To that end they recommendel 
the appointment of a High Commissioner with extensive 
powers on ali questions of native policy—leaving to each 
dependency its present measure of autonomy but. securinl 
an arbitral authority to give a final decision on questiot 
of land, labour, and taxation, which impinge upon th 
principle of trusteeship on behalf of the natives. 

Any unprejudiced observer must welcome this idea off 
kind of proconsul on the spot acting for the Colonial Offi 
and thus removing the ancient and intelligible grievance ¢ 
the settlers that they are being controlled and taught thet 
business by bureaucrats thousands of miles away. Moreovtt 
such a “ super-governor ” would be the best person and th 
most qualified in view of local differences to preside over tht 
steps towards economic co-ordination ; which are, indeed 
in the nature of things, and which would already be f 
more advanced, were it not for the apprehensions felt if 
certain quarters on this very question of native policy. 

It should be manifest to everyone that a movement towal@ 
larger economic units is inevitable in Africa no less than! 
Europe ; it is not in any way a covert attempt to go be in 
the clear obligations of the mandate for Tanganyika. 
remains true that Tanganyika, the largest of the three 
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mila oe 
°Y Would territories, must call the tune of British policy, if only because 
it Lord} Great Britain's responsibility there is more “ public” (if the 
dination term be permitted) than in the other territories. This week 
re Him the Mandates Commission is meeting at Geneva, and, no 
8 18 upon doubt, mischief-makers as well as sincere champions of the 
Y Sacra. Mandate system will continue their assaults on what they 
not been believe to be the old Adam of Imperialist policy. Heaven 
hurch to forbid. that the British Government should give them a 
TY to set handle by seeming to prejudge the fundamental issue. 
that all [ refer, of course, to the ‘recommendations of Sir Samuel 
rist. He Wilson’s Report, which the ex-Colonial Secretary, Mr. Amery, 
$ Church welcomes (The Times, Saturday, November 2nd) because 
f Him in they represent the measure of advance towards union which 
Taditions «ean be registered by common consent at home and in 
mbracing East Africa.” Now the fact that there is at last agreement 
t go the Bon possible basis of policy is important, but its importance 
ke, is greatly diminished when we reflect that each agreement 
ENNIS, BF pas been achieved by the simple process of shelving what 
was fundamental, namely, the Colonial Office’s control of 
the native policy. No blame attaches to Sir Samuel Wilson 
himself if he concentrates his attention on the common 
RICA F ground of co-ordination of business services and simply 
records as a fact that “‘ at this moment no one was in favour 
inounced | of 8 central authority directly responsible for a co-ordination 
develop of native policy.” He was not—unfortunately— instructed by 
Je Bums & the late Government to drive home to the men on the spot the 
he whok @ ™ajor issue, nor even to correct misrepresentations of the 
that the Hilton Young Report. Yet, if the whole policy be focussed 
of Parlis. aright, the fact that the Governor of Tanganyika withholds his 
; it is of Be assent to the Samuel Wilson proposals is in the highest degree 
ing that significant. Sir Donald Cameron is thus making a splendid 
tal issue stand for the essential principle of trusteeship. The two 
erence to questions cannot, of course, ke separated in practice, but also 
it among fe there can be no question as to which factor—economic 


efficiency as understocd by the small white community or 
 trusteeship—is the primary factor. Provided that the 
settlers have an effective voice in the administration, there 
should be no need to quibble about advancing towards 


1in shall 
n depen. 
r further 


ae » responsible government, as in the traditional British colonial 
must bel theory. What is vital to British Colonial policy was 
of those enunciated in the Duke of Devonshire’s declaration, and it is 
vilization “¢manded by the awakened public conscience of the world 
remains) ‘day, namely, that the white employers and farmers shall 
val. Thee not have a controlling voice. 

ninology, But it will be said, your principles and your machinery are 
mh well-conceived and irreproachable, but of what use are these 
ona things unless the men on the spot are prepared to work 


them ? 

The Spectator has all along, and rightly, insisted on this 
aspect of the matter, and has deprecated the continual abuse 
and criticism which has been showered on the Kenya settlers. 
© In your issue of January 28th you speak of “a tendency 
among liberal-minded thinkers here to assume that every 
act which strengthens the hands of the settlers is necessarily 
harmful to the natives.” I submit, Sir, that this order of 
ideas should be inverted. The trouble is surely rather that 
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necessity : 
vie there exists a tendency among the settlers—and also that 
xtensivge on of muddle-headed Conservative opinion which is 


stung to take up their cause in Lobby and Press over here— 


to each 
to assume that every act which secures the principle of 


securing 2 
juestio trusteeship for the natives is necessarily harmful to the 
pon th interests of the settlers. The truth is, of course, precisely 


the opposite, and our task during the years to come will be 
to make the settlers themselves see it. 


dea off 

ial Offitfy, Let us remember that most of the men who are out there 
vance digg HOW Were born and bred in an Imperialist atmosphere which 
ght thee S poles apart from the present dynamics of public opinion. 
foreovtr)) They are, perforce, out of touch with this great expansion of the 
and thie Sense of responsibility, now truly international, and are still 
over them talking and acting as if trusteeship for the natives were simply 
| indeed ® hobby-horse of sentimental idealists and busybodies. Let 
y be ii the Government spare no effort to educate the white settlers 
; felt ie 2 this sense, and if the present generation of them remains 


cy. mpervious, at least we may be assured that those settler; 


- towarl “ the future to whom General Smuts addressed his appeal 
; than ! € other day will have a more realistic conception of the 
o behit part they have to play in the development of Africa.—I am, 
yika, WP's &e., 

he thre A CirizEN OF THE Wor p. 








ENGLISH BOOKS FOR TURKEY 

[To the Editor of the SpECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Until a few years ago, the second language here in 
Turkey was French. During the last six to seven years, 
however, the tendency has entirely changed. Almost every- 
body, especially the Turks themselves, not only in Constan- 
tinople, but throughout Anatolia, is learning English as 
hard as he can go, and our language is rapidly ousting French 
and German. The Ministry of Public Instruction has intro- 
duced English as an integral part of the school routine in all 
secondary schools throughout the country. On all sides, 
and every day, one continually hears such expressions as :— 
‘**T want to learn English.” ‘* How long will it take me to 
learn English?” ‘As soon as my boy has finished his 
school here, I intend to send him to England for a year or 
two.” Remark, not to France, and not to Germany (as 
formerly) but to England. And this tendency is growing 
rapidly day by day, I might almost say, without any exag- 
geration, hour by hour. Surely it is our duty to encourage 
this great wave of good feeling towards us, and not to let it 
slip by unnoticed, for, if we do, it may never occur again. 
Let us reciprocate this good will, and “ strike while the iron 
is hot.” 

I am at present in the employ of the Turkish Ministry of 
Public Instruction, in the capacity of teacher and inspector 
of the teaching of English in all the Turkish schools here. 
The school in which I am actually teaching is the Galata Saray 
Lycée, Constantinople. 

In this all-important seat of learning in the Near East, 
we have in our library, among the thousands of Turkish, 
French and German books, only about sixty to seventy 
English volumes, most of them very out of date and unin- 
teresting in the extreme. This is quite incompatible with 
the present conditions when everybody is thirsting to read 
English. Surely it would be possible to find in the whole 
of the British Isles one thousand individuals willing to enter 
into our position and to send us one second-hand, interesting 
book each, and thus help to form at least the nucleus of an 
English library for this splendid institution, while the results 
would ke far-reaching in the extreme. Any sort of book 
dealing with history, literature, commerce, geography, science, 
travel, English home life, and especially books for boys, would 
be a most acceptable gift, which I shall be pleased to 
acknowledge personally on behalf of the school. 

It is desirable, and this is of the utmost importance, that 
each book should be sent separately, by simple book post, 
unregistered, tied with string and open at both ends, so as 
to avoid duty, etc., and expense. All books should be 
addressed ‘* The Librarian, Galata Saray Lycée, Pera, Con- 
stantinople.—I am, Sir, &c., 

HERBERT M. Tuompson, B.A. 

Professor of English, Galata Saray Lycée, Constantinople. 
P.S.—Just as Iam about to go to post, two important items of 
official news have arrived from Angora : first, that the Persian 
and Arabic languages, to which twelve hours per week have 
hitherto been devoted in the three highest classes of all 
secondary schools, are henceforth to be replaced by English 
or German, according to the wish of each individual pupil, 
and, secondly, that the Turkish Government intends to open 
shortly, at Chamlijah, on the opposite side of the Bosphorus, 
an English school for girls, on the same lines as the Galata 
Saray Lycée for boys, under Turkish auspices, but with an 
exclusively English staff. 


VOLUNTARY HOUSING SOCIETIES 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.]| 

Sir,—The experience of the local authorities who have worked 
hand in hand with voluntary societies proves how mutually 
beneficial that co-operation is. Leamington Slum Clearance 
Society, mentioned by Captain Townroe, by its arrangement 
with the Corporation that a slum house shall be finally closed 
for every new house provided, has been the means of closing 
a quarter of the worst houses in the borough. 

Many such cases could be quoted if necessary to further 
show the possibilities of the voluntary movement. The 
question that emerges is how can we best influence Local 
Authorities to utilize the powers conferred by Sec. 70 of 
the Housing Act 1925, to encourage and support these volun- 
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tary societies. In that connexion a most significant indication 
is given in the Housing Circular 1024, August 8rd, 1929, 
issued from the Ministry of Health. 

This circular refers to the alterations in the subsidies 
payable under the Housing Acts and the last paragraph 
reads :— 

“The need for more houses, especially for the less well paid 
members of the community is still great, and the Minister trusts 
that as a result of the alteration of the Order of 1928, referred to in 
this Circular, local Authorities will take every practicable step, by 
the development of their own programmes, and by the encourage- 
ment of public utility societies and other bodies who are willing to 
work under the conditions of the 1924 Act, to ensure that there 
shall be a steady increase in the number of houses available for 
letting.” 

In face of the above it is difficult to accept the cheerful 
optimism that seems to prevail among many local authorities, 
from an impression that the new Government has some 
miraculous scheme ready that will provide all the houses 
we need_and clear all our slums, without any great effort by 
the Local Authorities, or any help from voluntary sources. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that it is futile to 
talk of slum clearance until we have first provided better 
housing for the poor. In regard to reconditioning, most of 
the property that is really worth the expense could be properly 
dealt with by the owners, without calling upon the public, 
if the local Authorities would fearlessly exercise the powers 
they possess.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. SPEAKE. 

2 Whitehall Gardens, Shrewsbury. 


PRIVATELY-OWNED RAILWAY WAGONS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Roberts, who has been so 
active in writing to some of the London newspapers for 
several months on this question, and recently wrote to you, 
must not be offended if I venture to tell him that a good deal 
of what he has written is based, in my opinion, fifty per cent. 
upon ignorance and the other fifty per cent. upon conceit. 

I have no desire to be offensive, but he really must be aware 
that a good deal of the criticism which he has put forward 
in such a wholesale manner casts the greatest reflection upon 
the ability of our railway engineers, our colliery owners and 
many other men who have spent all their life in the rolling-stock 
industry of this country. Surely he does not suggest that 
they are all fools and unfitted for their responsible positions ; 
the fact that he has had some experience in America does 
not necessarily mean for one moment that he is competent 
to teach these men their business. 

The introduction of higher capacity wagons will take place 
in this country, I feel sure, as and when it is found economical 
and practical to introduce them. 

An old country such as this which built the first railways 
in the world is handicapped, I have no doubt, to some extent 
by the very fact that it was the pioneer. A critic should also 
not forget that from 1914 to 1918 the nation had no other 
thoughts than to win the War, and that since that date there 
has been an enormous amount of debris to clear up. 

I entirely agree with Mr. Roberts that there is room for 
improvement. That has been common knowledge to the men 
engaged in the trade for quite a considerable number of years, 
although he may not be aware of the fact, and I think also 
to-day that steps should be taken to give a speedier elimination 
of the old trucks still on the lines, but it is not going to be 
done in five minutes nor even in five years. I have sufficient 
faith in the enterprise, ability and energy of my fellow-country- 
men to believe that it will be done at the earliest possible 
moment consistent with common-sense. 

I must not trespass upon your valuable space to enter 
into all the arguments, both technical and financial, which are 
irivolved in this most important subject. Sufficient probably 
for me to add that the men controlling this problem, namely, 
the railway experts and colliery managers, know their job, 
and do not require letters which by inference suggest that 
they are a parcel of nincompoops. 

I agree with the arguments set forth by your correspondent, 
Mr. Kenworthy, with the exception of that in paragraph five, 
with which I entirely disagree. This can be dealt with at the 
right time and in the right place, but is not, I think, a 


—— 


subject which could properly be dealt with in the Jin; 
space one may expect you to give in your valued paper, 
I am, Sir, &c., Duncan Bary 
Charles Roberts and Co., Railway Wagon and Wheel Works 
Horbury Junction, near Wakefield. é 


VITTORIO VENETO 
[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.]} 
Str,—The article, ‘ British Strategy,’ in the October 26th 
Spectator contains the following statement :—“ The Allie; 
never did anything so striking except when a few 
and British Divisions sent to Italy, by rail, acted as th 
spear point at Vittorio Veneto.” J 

Dealing with Vittorio Veneto in The Awakening of Taly 
Luigi Villari states :— 

“* Generals Diaz, Badoglio and Giardino worked out the plans with 
the greatest care. ... the command of one of the attacki 
armies was entrusted to General the Earl of Cavan and that ¢ 
another to the French General Graziani, although both these forces 
contained Italian as well as British and French units, while othe 
British, French, and also Czechoslovak and American troops were 
scattered about among the other armies commanded by Italian 
generals. The whole army consisted of 51 Italian, 3 British, 3 
French and 1 Czechoslovak divisions, and one U.S. regiment, agains 
73 Austro-Hungarian divisions.” 

If these are the facts, the reference to “ the spear point” 
would appear to require elucidation if it is not to be interpreted 
as an injustice to Italy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

M. Lupeare, 

XXth Century Club, 29, Stanley Gardens, W.11. 

[Our Reviewer writes :—No injustice to our Allies, buf 
justice to our own troops. The facts as regards the spear head F 
will be found in The Defeat of Austria as Seen by the 7th Division, F 
by the Rev. E. C. Crosse, D.S.O., M.C., the divisional chaplain, F 
Still more illuminating are the accounts from the Austn. 
Hungarian side, for instance in Letzter Kampf und Ende dah 
29 Division, by General Berndt. The British broke thep 
Austrian front by surprise on October 25th, and after this} 


‘there seems to have been little more than a pursuit. AmidP 


the great events on the Western Front in October-November, 
1918, the deeds of our countrymen in Italy seem to have been 
overlooked.— Ep. Spectator.] 


THE WHITE OWL 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—The incident related by Sir W. Beach Thomas in the? 
current number of the Spectator, recalls something similar 
which I once observed some fifteen years ago in Argyllshir, 
Whilst sheltering from a shower in a wood of Scots pine, | 
saw a flash of brown followed by a flash of white zigzag through 
the trees some fifty yards away. I moved up cautiously, 
and in a small clearing saw a white or barn-owl! (flammay 
flammeaot tyto a. alba) feeding on the ground. As I apy 
proached it flew off. Its quarry was a long-eared owl (asiofy 
0. otis) quite dead, but still warm, and its gullet already 
opened. I have the wing of the victim still. The white 
owl had at least hit one of its own size ; the little owl went 
one better.—I am, Sir, &c., KENNEDY ORTON, 

Bangor. 












A “SAUNTER” 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,— I feel indebted to Sir William Beach Thomas for reviving, 
on August 31st, ‘‘ Thoreau’s delightful derivation of the word 
saunter from sainte terre,” more especially as the Centuy 
Dictionary harshly shatters the romance, which alwaji 
appealed to me, in the following words under the headii{ 
saunter, “‘ other etymologies all absurd are current, viz., saintt 
terre.” But was Thoreau wrong? At the end of Geddes’ “ Chur 
History of Ethiopia,” 1696, is “a short account of the Dow 
inican History of Ethiopia, composed by Father Lewis ¢ 
Muretta, a Dominican, and printed at Valentia in the ye 
1610.” This starts off: ‘“ In the year 1316 eight Dominica 
Friars with a Holy Sister santer’d from Rome to Jerusalem 
Does not this provide the justification Sir William desires? 

This “ santer”’ of the Friars and the Holy Sister was, ! 
seems, a remarkable one. After Jerusalem they went 


Egypt, thence ‘“‘ they penetrated six hundred leagues into 
Ethiopia, and they came at last to the Lake of Cafates on W 
other side of the equinoctial where the head of the river Ni 
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riseth, whereupon the Mountains of the Moon ” which suggests 
that the true source of the Nile was known to the writer.— 
Jam, Sir, &c., Joun G. GIBBONS. 


Ottoshoop, Transvaal. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


PALESTINE AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Few people in this country seem to understand how grossly 
inconsistent our conduct in Palestine must seem to the 

ples of the East. .First..we declare that the object of the 
War was * to make the world safe for Democracy,” and then 
we accept a mandate to govern Palestine and turn it into a 
«national home ”’ for the Jews, a policy which is only possible 
it we oust the Arabs. There seems to be some uncertainty 
about the actual number of the Arab population, but it is 
safe to say that the Arabs outnumber the Jews by five or six 
to one, and to ignore the wishes of a huge majority of the 
jnhabitants of a country is a most flagrant denial of the 
first principles of democracy, and renders meaningless all 
our fine talk about the sanctity of democratic institutions. 
The matter is really so serious that unless it is put before 
the Council of the League of Nations, Orientals will believe 
that we intend that the application of democratic principles 
shall be limited, so far as possible, to Europe and America. 
It is extremely difficult for the Arabs to get a hearing, but 
unless we let them have one we shall make them the mortal 
enemies of the British Empire——G. F. Ryprer, Thurlow 
Hall, Suffolk. 

HEADLIGHT Dazz.E. 

Years ago, the danger to the motorist from the glare of 
headlights from oncoming cars was not particularly oppressive, 
as there were then comparatively few cars on the road. 
Owing, however, to the vast number of motor vehicles which 
have since come into being, the present day driver is met with 
a continual stream of headlights and in the case of a long 
drive the strain is very considerable. The fitting of a small 
shield takes away from drivers’ eyes the fierce dazzle from 
the lights of the oncoming car, and makes for safety of all road 
users. I have seen comparatively few cars fitted with an 
appliance such as I have mentioned, and I cannot help but 
think that if motorists really realized the advantage they 
would obtain, an anti-dazzle device would be part of the 
equipment of every vehicle——CuHarLES JARROLL (Lt.-Col.), 
Circle of the Nineteenth Century Motorists, 194 Great Portland 
Street, London, W. 1. 


Hawk AND SWALLOW. 


I notice in “* Safari’s ”’ letter in your issue of October 19th, 
that he says swallows are “‘ too swift of wing to care aught 
for kestrel” ; yet this summer I saw a hawk, although 
surrounded by numbers of other swallows, catch one of them 
js the wing and make off with it—J. S. Wricut, Southwell, 
Notts. 

ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE. 

May I, through the kindness of your columns, thank 
most heartily those readers of the Speciator who have sent 
gifts to help the Alexandra Orphanage. Some have sent 
anonymously and this is my only means of acknowledging 
their donations. On Armistice Day we shall be remembering 
with gratitude those who served their country in the Great 
Crisis, and it is comforting to know that out of our family 
of 370 boys and girls, 204 are children whose fathers served 
in the forces. The happy and beneficial influence of the 
Alexandra Orphanage at Haverstock Hill, N.W., is doing much 
to mould these young people to become useful, self-reliant 
citizens. —_F RED J. ROBINSON, Secretary, Alexandra Orphanage, 
34-40 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITENESS. 

I have in my possession a book published in 1775 entitled 
Principles of Politeness &c., addressed to Every Young Gentle- 
man. The first page is missing and I do not know the name 
of the author. It is stated in the ‘“ Advertisement ” that 
‘The Second Part of this Work, by the Author of the First, 
calculated for and addressed to Young Ladies, may be now 
had, price 1s. 6d., from J. Bell.” After a long search I have 

n unable to trace a copy of this companion volume and 
I should be most grateful if any of your readers could help 
me in the matter—KATHLEEN Birp, Benenden School, 
Cranbrook, Kent. 


PAINLESS KILLING OF ANIMALS. 

I can endorse the quotation from Dr. Munthe in The Story 
of San Michele given by H. M. P. The olfactory nerve- 
endings in animals, especially the canidae, are so developed 
and highly sensitive that lethal gases and chloroform cause 
acute suffering before unconsciousness supervenes. It has 

N my unenviable lot to put many animals and pets, 
Tanging from camels to cage birds, out of their sufferings. 
Unhesitatingly I recommend shooting for animals of any 


size. This should preferably be carried out with a shotgun, 


fired at a range of five yards into the centre of the forehead 
while the head is down.—H. M. 


Your correspondent, “ H. M. P.,’’ really answers Miss Ward 
so effectively that no further word is necessary ; but it cannot 
be too strongly emphasized that chloroform is a painful 
and distressing way to kill a dog, either with a lethal chamber 
or without. I also have tried it and know what I am talking 
about. I now always use a gun. Probably the idea that 
chloroform was an easy and painless way comes from ascribing 
to animals an anthropomorphic mentality.—F. A. Beam, M.D., 
Eagiestone, Strathpeffer, Ross-shire. 


THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT OF THE DAY. 


Extraordinary interest was shown in the “ Defence of the Faith ” 
series of articles published in the Spectator early this year. Further 
articles interpreting the religious thought of the day, under the 
title, ‘“‘ In Defence of the Faith,” will appear in the Spectator from 
November 23rd, 1929, to February 22nd, 1930, written by the 
following :—The Bishop of Gloucester, Canon Vernon Storr, Dr. 
Edwyn Bevan, Rev. Dr. Maltby, Mr. Algar Thorold, Jr., Rudolf 
Otto, Dr. Albert Peel, Bishop of Southampton, Rev. Dr. McNeile, 
Dr. Goudge, Abbot Butler, Dr. Rufus Jones, Rev. F. Brabant, 
and Mr. Seebohm Rowntree. To ensure regular delivery of the 
Spectator, readers are advised to ask their newsagents now to 
order the paper specially for them during the continuation of the 
series, or in case of difficulty in obtaining copies, to apply to The 
Subscription Manager, THE Spectator, Lrp., 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ Specrator,’”’ NOVEMBER 7TH, 1829. 


ArtTiFIcIAL Eyr-Lip. 

We learn by the New York Medical and Physical Journal for July, 
that Dr. Abner Horton has succeeded in forming an artificial eye-lid 
for a black boy. This important operation was performed in a short 
time ; and in a few days after, the boy had a very sightly eye, 
answering ajl the purposes of a natural one. The ball of the eye 
had been gored by an ox, and other physicians had made several 
attempts to unite or restore the detached eye-lid, which all proved 
abortive. 

Duvets oF BEES. 

On those fine spring days, in which the sun is beautiful and 
warm, duels may often be seen to take place between two inhabitants 
of the same hive. In some cases the quarrel appears to have be; 
within, and the combatants may be seen coming out of the gates 
eager “ for blows.”” Sometimes a bee peaceably settled on the outside 
of a hive, or walking about, is rudely jostled by another, and then the 
attack commences, each endeavouring to obtain the most advan- 
tageous position. They turn, pirouette, throttle each other; and 
such is their bitter earnestness, that Reaumur has been enabled to 
come near enough to observe them with a lens without causing a 
separation. After rolling about in the dust, the victor, watching the 
time when his enemy uncovers his body, by elongating it, in the 
attempt to sting, thrusts its weapon between the scales, and the next 
instant the antagonist stretches out its quivering wings, and expires. 
A bee cannot be killed so suddenly, except by crushing, as by the 
sting of another bee. Sometimes the stronger insect produces the 
death of the vanquished by squeezing its chest. After this feat has 
been done, the victorious bee constantly remains, says Reaumur, 
near his victim, standing on his four front legs, and rubbing the two 
posterior ones together. Sometimes the enemy is killed in the hive ; 
then the victor always carries the corpse out of the city, and leaves it. 
These combats are strictly duels, not more than two being con- 
cerned in them ; and this is even the case when armies of bees meet 
in combat. 

Tue Youna Lapy’s Boox. 

This is an encyclopaedia a la rose. Of all the elegant introductions 
to the arena of science, assuredly no path has ever yet been dis- 
covered so flowery, so sweetly scented, so crowded with objects that 
beguile the weariness of the way, and cheat the passenger into 
making progress, as the Young Lady’s Book. Imagine a portly 
little volume, robed in the richest and most costly embroidery, 
crimson silk, and burnished gold, frilled and lined with the most 
beautiful lace (or at least that which has all the semblance of such), 
and adorned at every turn and corner with all the lovely little inven- 
tions that a fertile fancy can conceive and transfer to wood: then 
fill this wonder with all the ologies adapted to the pursuits and cir- 
cumstances of well-bred females, and you have the Young Lady’s 
Book—a work which, we do not hesitate to say, surpasses all the 
Annuals in its external splendour, and is far superior to them in the 
character of its object. At the same time that it is itself a medium 
of general instruction in science, it is an actual wonder of art. The 
beauty of the imitation-lace lining has never been equalled ; and 
the idea is, as far as we know, perfectly novel: on opening the 
volume no eye can detect the illusion—it is lace—lace of the richest 
workmanship, a robe of true Valenciennes—until the touch has un- 
deceived the sense vision; when the fingers cannot succeed in 
picking it off, then the eye consents to be convicted of error. This 
power of engraving in such a manner as to imitate embroidery, is 
again called into use in the body of the volume : in the article dedi: 
cated to this subject, the various kinds of work are detailed and 
exemplified with specimens of a most extraordinary beauty and 
accuracy. At this part of the work all eyes young and old will 
assuredly stop and marvel. 
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Some Books 


Dame Una Pope-Hennessy’s Three English Women in America 
(Benn, 15s.) are delightful in their various ways. “The actress, 
the mother of a family, and the intellectual lioness all alike 
entertain us. With Fanny Kemble, we must all fall in love, 
whether we see her on the English stage, adored by the public, 
féted by statesmen, great ladies, and painters or breaking 
her heart on her husband’s plantation in Carolina. She 
wrote scornfully of America in her ignorance, and her pity 
for her husband’s slaves. Not more scornfully, however, 
than did Fanny Trollope, the gallant mother of the novelist. 
She crossed the Atlantic hoping to make money for her 
shiftless husband and many children and could only accom- 
plish her ends by writing a scathing book. In Harriet 
Martineau we get again a widely different type. America 
admired her as a new kind of spinster with the brains of a 
man and without the heart of a woman. Cheerful, cold and 
critical, she moved through Boston Society, and when she 
wrote down her impressions she lost the leve of her hosts. 
Dame Una Pope-Hennessy’s entertaining chapters are all 


too short. 
* * * * 


The Autobiography of Flora Annie Steel, which she called 
The Garden of Fidelity (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.), is a very read- 
able book. It was written in old age and is disjointed as such 
varied recollections of English and Indian social life, and 
literary work, would be likely to be. The India she depicts 
is the India of the past, but she had great knowledge of Indian 
history and great sympathy with the native mind. A most 
matter-of-fact woman, she had at least one very strange 
occult experience. One of her best stories, The Permanent 
Way, she thought, was dictated to her by an immaterial engine- 
driver who stood behind her chair. 


* %* * * 


Sir Edward Parry is in light and discursive mood in Con- * 


cerning Many Things (Cassell, 21s.), though the sixteen long 
essays that compose it have all a solid substratum of history, 
fact, or reflection. His subjects are remarkably varied. He 
writes humorously and affectionately about dogs; he gives 
us a brave and cheerful dissertation upon death ; he narrates, 
from his study of old and little-known documents, the history 
of Camber Castle, which he regards as providing a striking 
example of the eternal stupidity of ‘‘ bureaucracy ” ; he recalls 
memories of his own days on circuit, and infuses vitality and 
human interest into the musty records of forgotten legal 
eases. There is a particularly sympathetic and penetrating 
chapter on Cardinal Newman, as man rather than ecclesiastic ; 
and other literary essays deal with the early writings of Lewis 
Carroll, Shakespeare on fathers, and the humour of George 
Eliot. A wide range of sympathy, a fearless independence of 
judgment, and a delightfully whimsical style, seasoned with 
good anecdote and apt quotation, combine to make an un- 
commonly fresh and companionable volume. 


* * ok * 


According to Lady Hosie (who ought to know) “ the 
Reverence that leads to Good Manners ”’ is connoted by the 
little Chinese word li; and she suggests to us that li ought 
to enter into our thoughts as nations when we look at each 
other. With this international approach we have every 
sympathy, especially as regards the East, and the Far East 
most of all. Lady Hosie uses all her sympathy and intuition 
in drawing her Portrait of a Chinese Lady (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 21s.) to show the new China that is growing 
up amidst the traditions of the old, and succeeds in giving 
us much amusement as well as information. At Hangchow 
there is a temple whose priests study planchette, and pray 
twice a year for the souls of all the European dead in the 
Great War. The Tashi Lama, when visiting China, was 
more impressed with the lifts of Shanghai than with any 
other aspect of Western civilization, and now preaches sermons 
in Tibet on the analogy between such ascensions and the 
progress of the soul through the Buddhist heavens. ‘“ The 
Orient has leaped full-grown into the tremendous stream 
of our material progress. It has, so to speak, been suddenly 
brought face to face with Einstein without any introduction 
by way of Newton.’ Lady Hosie’ has great -qualities of 








——. 





of the Week 


head and heart. She might, and she may, write a Masterpieg 
on her subject, but only when she is able more sternly to edit 
select, revise, compress. This book is a collection of incidents 
well described and vivid in themselves, but insullicienty 
connected. Yet we commend it wholeheartedly, for it i 
the work of a cultured mind with a true knowledge of the 
life and language of China. 
* * * * 









Almost the exact opposite might be said of Mr. E. Alexange 
Powell’s The Last Home of Mystery (John Long, 18s.), which 
is a highly-coloured account of a visit to India and Nepal, 
“Without doubt one of the most astounding travel bog, 
ever written,” the publishers claim. Probably no othe 
traveller has collected so many ugly and salacious detail —~ 
of ‘‘ religious practices, the contemplation of which is enough’ 
to shock even the most sophisticated Western reader,” byt 
it is a hollow-sounding cymbal that he beats, for he has no 
charity. We should not mention the book at all, but for the 
fact that Mr. Powell, having been the guest of the Naya) 
of Bhopal and later of the Nepalese Government, has much 
undeniably interesting material to present, and has take, 
some really beautiful photographs. Moreover, he has ep. 
siderable descriptive power. Had he possessed some of th 
Reverence that leads to Good Manners, his book would 
interesting ; as it is, it is not so much an exposure of Hindy 
immorality as of Western vulgarity and ignorance. 

















* * * * 






There is something which will appeal to all habitués of 
restaurants in Mr. George Morrow’s series of drawings g 
“The Man Who Couldn’t Decide Where To Lunch,” and 
as usual Mr. Bateman does full justice to his theme. Punch 
Almanack for 1930 seems to us, however, rather a disappointiy 
number. Our sense of humour is no doubt deficient. We 
feel, however, that the more people whom Mr. Punch can 
amuse, the greater glory to him. 












































* * * * 


Colonel Lionel James, as War correspondent of the Tina, 
must have led a very delightful life, although one to try the 
stoutest nerves on occasion, to judge by his Times of Stes 
(Murray, 12s.). For instance, travelling during the massac 
of the Jews at Odessa in 1905, he found himself in a compat 
ment with his Jewish interpreter, while murders were being 
committed by the mob in another part of the train. “ Dott 
worry,” said the guard, looking in, “ they are only killing 
third-class Jews.” In any hand-to-hand encounter Colon 
James must have been able to give a very good account d 
himself, in fact, one of his most amusing passages (but then 
are lively incidents on every page) is his description of 
days spent as a street-porter, near the Edgware Road, whet 
lodging-houses abound. During these forty-eight crowdel 
hours he had two stand-up fights with truculent “ runners] 
who had followed the cabs, carried 140 boxes, and earm#l 
77s. 3d.—very handsome earnings in 1905. Altogether! 
rattling good book. 

* * * * 


M. André Maurois writes a short preface to Mr. A. & 
Hurrell’s poetic little sketches in The Lantern Show of Port 
(Cape, ‘%s. 6d.). These slight, but charming, essays i 
appeared in the Continental Daily Mail: in their present for 
they will give pleasure to many who thought when they ill 
appeared that they were too good to be glanced at and 
aside. The Seine asleep, the delicious breads of Paris, & 
café artists, spring daffodils. fried fish, rag-pickers, a bea ti 
mondaine— nothing comes amiss to Mr. Hurrell. 


* * * * 


(“More Books of the Week” and “General Knowledge ( 
petition” will be found on pages 632 and 695.) 


The Competition 


Tue Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the ! 
definitions of humour and wit, with an example of ¢ 
The Competition will close on Friday, November 22nd. 
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DAGUERREOTYPES 


By ADA WALLAS (Mrs. Graham Wallas). In these delightful sketches of people and affairs, as seen 
through the eyes of a little girl of sixty years ago, Mrs. Wallas brings before us the actual world of Dickens, 
Thackeray and Trollope—those far-off unbelievable mid-Victorian days. 5S. 
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IF WISHES WERE HORSES 


By H. W. FOWLER. Mr. Fowler is widely known as joint author of The King’s English, A Dictionary 
of Modern English Usage, The Concise Oxford Dictionary, etc., but here he has turned aside from grammar 
and dictionaries and indulged in some delightfully frank and ironical confessions. 6s. 






OBLOMOV 


By IVAN GONCHAROV. An entirely new and complete translation, by NArattze A. DuppINGTON, 
of this great Russian classic, of which Mr. Maurice Baring has written: “In Ob/omov Gonchatov 
has created a type which has become immortal and has passed into the Russian tongue, just as Tartuffe 
has passed into the French language, and Pecksniff into the English.” Ios. 6d. 





MEMORIES OF MY LIFE 


By Professor E. A. WESTERMARCK. Translated from the Swedish by ANNA BARWELL. “ A singu- 
larly charming book. He has a direct, simple style, a quiet sense of humour, the scientist’s sharp observa- 
tion, and a most engaging personality. What emerges more clearly than anything else from his pages 
is happiness. Here is one modern who is content with life.” —Everyman. Illustrated. 16s. 





MAHATMA GANDHI’S IDEAS 


INCLUDING SELECTIONS FROM HIS WRITINGS 


Edited by C. F. ANDREWS. This important book sets out to explain the main principles and ideas 
fot which Mahatma Gandhi has stood in the course of his eventful career. 12s. 6d, 








Professor A. S. EDDINGTON’S SCIENCE AND THE UNSEEN WORLD 


(Swarthmore Lecture, 1929.) Now in its 4th Impression. 2s. 6d. and 1s. 6d. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


A unique War Book 


OPEN HOUSE IN FLANDERS, 1914-1918 


By BARONESS ERNEST DE LA GRANGE, with an Introduction by F.M. THE VISCOUNT ALLENBY, The 
chatelaine of the famous La Motte au Bois here records those remarkable experiences which gained for her the 
title of ‘ Mother of the British Army.’ Illustrated. 15s, net. 


THE WEARY ROAD By CHARLES DOU 


“Thoughtful, sincere, unassuming: he deliberately avoids the squalid side of the War. The very absence of 
‘purple patches’ carries conviction.”—Morning Post. 6s. net 


THE ENGLISH TRADITION OF EDUCATION 


By CYRIL NORWOOD, M.A., D.Litt., Headmaster of Harrow School. Dean INGE says:—‘“It is a wise book, 
such as could have been written only by one who knows well the peculiar history and traditions of secondary 
education, by one who has had great personal experience, and by one who has a very exalted ideal of what a school- 
master ought to be.” Second Impression in the Press. 10s. 6d. net 


E. B. BROWNING: LETTERS TO HER SISTER, 1846-1859 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. A series of intimate and hitherto unpublished letters. They supplement 
the existing correspondence of Mrs. Browning—which contains no letter to either of her sisters. Illus. 21s. net 


A DOORKEEPER OF MUSIC 


By J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND. “<A book of reminiscences by a musical critic that is as full of good humour 
as good stories.’—Daily News. 10s. 6d. net 


ROYAL MARYS i rucc.. By E. THORNTON COOK 


In these studies, dedicated by gracious permission to the present Princess Mary, Mrs. Thornton Cook has collected 
much quaint and out-of-the-way information. Illustrated. Qs. net 
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THE KINGS OF ENGLAND, 1066-1901 


By the Hon. CLIVE BIGHAM, C.M.G., C.B.E., now Viscount Mersey. “He endeavours to present living monarchs } 
of flesh and blood, sometimes with very human passions and foibles.”—Daily Telegraph. Illustrated. 21s. net { 
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TO THE SUN A Romance of Shakespeare By A. E. FISHER 
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a remarkable romance of Shakespeare and his times, 


“In Jacob Rosenbaum Miss Ashton has created a type of old Jewry in all its strength and weakness. In sincerity 
and style her novel is a distinguished performance.”—Sunday Referee. 


ADVENTURE CALLS By KATHARINE WOOLLEY 


Mrs. Woolley has evolved an ingenious plot out of the extraordinary similarity of twins. Exciting things happen 
before a desperate throw wins success in love and war alike. 
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By the Rt. Hon, Sir DUNBAR PLUNKET BARTON, Bt. “This is a sound and vigorous biography, a genuine 
contribution to the history of the Napoleonic era.’—Daily Telegraph. Illustrated. 21s, net § 
iiebeside t 


By the Rey. Canon C. E. OSBORNE, M.A. “ Must take rank as the best and most illuminating of its kind. Itis § 
an amazing book, of varied and exact learning, sure of itself and of disciplined and fruitful research.”—Newcastle § 
Daily Journal. 10s. 6d. net 9a 


By Colonel J. F, C. FULLER, C.B.E., D.S.O. The author discovers Grant’s place in military history, and then § 
avers that had the origin and nature of the American Civil War been carefully studied the war might possibly } 
have been avoided, Maps and Plans. 2ls. net 


MOLLIE PANTER-DOWNES’ | STORM BIRD | 


“Told with great skill and naturalness. The writing is extraordinarily mature—cool, disciplined, and certain,” ¢ 
Sunday Referee. “Each character stands out, tremulously clear, and the promise of her earlier work is fulfilled."— § 


Through his excellent knowledge of the text of Shakespeare’s works, the author, in this, his first novel, has written § 


SONS OF JACOB By MARY GRACE ASHTON | 
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Commando: A Boer Journal of the Boer War. By Deneys and as the narrative progresses that note is more emphatically 
a 9 by the Rt. Hon. General Smuts. (Faber and truck. For sheer breathless adventure—one hairbreadth 
Faber. 3. 


So far as expression by the written word goes, the Boer is in 

eral an inarticulate person. But our ignorance of what the 
war of 1899-1902 looked like through Boer spectacles is now 
rmoved by a book of surpassing interest and strength, 
written by one who was through it all—from the triumphant 
advance of Joubert’s army into Natal down to the time 
when the scattered guerrilla bands were gallantly, desperately, 
fmitlessly thrusting against British troops wherever they 
fond them. Colonel Reitz (who was later to fight as stoutly 
for his old enemy in a greater war as once he had fought 
against him in defence of ons land) wrote these memories 
immediately after the war, while he was in exile in Madagascar 
and making his living by transport-riding. Along with his 
father, ex-President Reitz, he had refused to accept British 
allegiance, though being put across the border “ troubled me 
little, as I was eager to see more of the world.” It was the 
influence of the broad culture of that father, a poet as well 
as a politician (the curious may be interested to see how 
easily Burns’ song of Duncan Gray in his hands slips into 
the taal), which fostered the talent of the son. The young 
Reitz (he was only seventeen when the war began) was by 
no means then the takhaar Boer of the back-veldt, but a 
cultured, well-read young man and a writer who was capable 
of taking a detached and objective view of the exploits of 
himself and his fellows, in a manner remarkable for anyone, 
but, in one so young, simply marvellous. 

Not at all, then, the typical Boer, as the following extract 

om the book will make clear : 

“On my way down the gorge I found two wounded officers 
beside the track, one with his thumb shot away and the other 
with a broken arm. As I came up, I heard one of them remark : 
Here comes a typical young Boer for you,’ and they asked me 
whether I understood English. I told them ‘Yes,’ and the man 
with the thumb said: ‘Then will you tell me why you fellows 

e continuing the war, because you are bound to lose?’ I 
eplied: ‘Oh, well, you seo, we're like Mr. Micawber, we are 
vaiting for something to turn up.’ They burst out laughing, and 
he one said: ‘ Didn’t I tell you this is a funny country, and now 
here’s your typical young Boer quoting Dickens.’ ”’ ; 

The passage throws light on the writer’s personality from 
peveral sides. It was always a kindly spirit in which he 
fought, and he constantly acknowledges the generosity of 
he other side ; only once did he come across an ill-conditioned 
brute who clapped a revolver to his head while he was the 
bearer of a flag of truce. . Despite his deadly earnestness and 
leep-souled patriotism, his spirit was throughout boyish: 
imishing round Pretoria was “an enjoyable time, there 
as not a dull moment ”’ ; and boy-like, during General Smuts’ 
amous raid on the Cape Colony, “‘ we posed a little before 
he women-folk, laughing and whistling as we rode along.” 
0 also he has great fun on the Natal front, at a time when 
— hopes were running high, on picket-duty with his 
Acie ; 


“His preparations for going on duty were unusual, for he 
nspanned an American duck-board (sic. It must have been an 
heasy vehicle, and a buck-board might have been better.—Kd.) 
a Which he piled a feather-bed, blankets and pillows, and he and 
drove in state to the place where we had to do guard for the 
ght. The spot was not more than four hundred yards from 
ne nearest English sentries, but this in no way disturbed my 
incle’s serenity. He unharnessed his two animals, and giving 
be of the younger fry half-a-crown to do his sentry-go, he spread 
»B oe | and was soon comfortably snoring within earshot of 
® British.” 





But lighthearted, almost gay, as the writing is, one is 
AYS conscious of a stern note of reality in the background 


escape after another—the author’s account of how he rode 
with Smuts and Van Deventer on their raid on the Colony 
touches the highest level of narrative description. The 
crossing of a gorge of the upper Orange in the dark; the 
treachery and death of Colaine the spy ; the meeting with a 
half-wild white man dressed in goatskins in the Zwartberg, 
who only vaguely knew that a war was going on; the story 
of how Smuts and many of his men were poisoned by feeding 
unwarily on a fruit known as “ Hottentot’s bread”; and 
an ‘awful night of bitter cold in the Winterberg at the end of 
which “ over thirty horses lay dead from exposure ”—dull 
is he who can read any of these passages without a tingle of 
the blood. The odds against the raiders were tremendous, 
and the risks hideous, for many of them had perforce to wear 
khaki—not as a decoy, but to avoid sheer nakedness—and 
to be caught wearing khaki meant death; but round that 
forlornest of hopes—-two or three hundred strong to tackle 
the whole of the British forces in the Colony—were wrapped 
the soul and sympathy of the whole of the Dutch farming 
people. The raiders were over and over again supplied by 
them with guides, food and shelter, as Colonel Reitz makes 
abundantly clear; they were one people—onze volk—and 
had to be helped. Even Afrikanders of British descent 
were not unkind, though one of them, on the author’s paying 
him a midnight visit, observed, “My God! First come the 
Boers this morning and slaughter my sheep; then come 
the British who kill more sheep instead of catching the Boers, 
and now I am hauled out of bed at this time of night by 
more Boers.” It was near this farm, by the way, on the 
south coast that the writer came “on a connexion of mine 
named Rex, a lineal descendant of George Rex, the morganatic 
son of King George III by Hannah Lightfoot, the Quakeress. 
George Rex had been sent out to South Africa in 1775. His 
descendants still live there, and one of them had married my 
mother’s brother.” 

The book, of course, gives the most intimate possible 
picture of the Boer character when at war: how intolerant 
it is of discipline (fortunately enough for us, who found it a 
hard enough nut to crack as it was) ; how “ even in adversity 
the Boer instinct for speeches and wordy wrangling asserted 
itself’? ; how every man more or less claimed to be his own 
commander and to take furlough when he felt like it. To 
the men of the old school young Reitz was “ something of 
an alien, for I was town-bred,. and they did not always 
understand my ways, but they were simple kindly souls and 
we got on well together.” There has always been a strong 
feeling of equality among the Boers, and the author, the 
son of an important State-official, naturally knew many of 
the prominent men personally and has left thumbnail sketches 
of several of them. He sees for the last time at Waterval 
Onder “ the ugliest man I ever saw,”’ Oom Paul himself, “‘ seated 
at a table in a railway saloon, with a large Bible open before 
him, a lonely, tired man.” There are De Wet’s “‘ fierce eyes 
and keen determined face”; Delarey, Huguenot-descended 
and so with “ hawklike nose and fierce black eyes,” on his 
famous little white-faced pony ; and General Hertzog, now 
Premier of the Union, “‘ a thin high-cheeked man with angry 
eyes, tho’ his speech was pleasant and I saw that his men 
held him in great respect.” These men and their like came 
to the Peace Conference at Vereeniging (where the author 
attended as General Smuts’ Chief-of-Staff, promoted so in 
the course of one morning from the rank of Orderly), 
“ starving, ragged, clad in skins and sacking, their bodies 
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“A thoroughly practical guide to the whole art of ski-ing. The Author 
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The Early Life and Adventures of 
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sovered with sores from lack of salt and food” ; when Smuts 
and his Chief-of-Staff met Botha himself, he ‘ had only 
a few strips of leathery biltong to offer us.’ The game 
was played; few braver men than the burghers of the 
Transvaal and the Free State ever lived and they gave literally 
their all for their country. This book tells how some of 
them did it. ; 

One always hesitates to use the word great about a book ; 
jt is an epithet much misused and not lightly to be bestowed. 
But in view of the simple, yet strongly vivid, way in which 
the story is told, of the thrilling nature of the adventures and 
hairbreadth perils it recounts, of the revelation it offers of 
the soul of a people rightly struggling to be free, this book 
certainly achieves a greatness never before reached in the 
history of the Boers’ fight against overwhelming odds. 

M. J.C. M. 


Heine. 


(Routledge. 6.) 


Jr is perhaps as much Heine's fault as his virtue that he con- 
tinues to evade both biographers and translators. He is the 
sort of butterfly that will not be pinned down. Once lay the 
lightest finger on the gold-dusted fans, and both gold and 
dust vanish, leaving a queer ruined moth. He needs, it seems, 
freedom and air. He will not suffer confinement within 
boards. Indeed, it seems that Heinrich Heine like 


Heine. By H. G. Atkins. 


‘** A Robin Redbreast in a cago 
Puts all heaven in a rage.” 

Professor Atkins, in his modest and scholarly biography, 
does not escape the common doom. He writes with equal 
good sense of this puzzling young Jew who accepted Chris- 
tianity in order to qualify for a Government post, of this 
ardent young Liberal who accepted a pension from a monar- 
chist administration, of the desperate lover for ever finding 
fugitive consolations, and of the Germanophobe who accepted 
and, indeed. demanded an allowance from his rich uncle in 
Hamburg. All this Professor Atkins explains without malice 
and without extenuation, neither judging nor pleading. It 
should be a complete picture ; and indeed it is except for one 
thing. The poet Heinrich Heine has stepped out of the pages 
ofthe book and left the draggled moth behind. 

It is as well for the reviewer to admit that he cannot hope 
to succeed where such skill has failed. But perhaps he may 
inquire what is the universal reason for failure both in transla- 
tion and biography, believing that the cause is the same in 
both cases. Heine, like many other creative Jews, and perhaps 
more than any, could only be a poet when he stopped thinking, 
and he lived his life as though he were writing it in prose. The 
sealing moment of peace when the weary brain was hushed and 
something older and lovelier dictated the predestined phrase, 
belonged not to his life, and only to the best of his poems. 
In that instant, and only then, he forgot Heinrich Heine, 
the Liberal, the idealist, the devotee of France, the Byronesque 
lover. Even the whimsical twist of self-contempt mixed with 
self-pity left those too full lips :— 

“*O Schwore nicht und kiisse nur, 
Ich glaube keine Wiederschwur.” 
That was the only time when he kissed“and did not tell himself 
that he was kissing. This, I think, helps to explain his inaccessi- 
bility to the biographer. ‘The Heinrich Heine who wrote the 
enduring poems never lived at all except in those poems. A 
wistful and sometimes wicked bundle of contradictory impulses 
and emotions, engaged in literary brawls, changed his faith, 
his politics and his mistress. And then he was brought to 
paper, and woke to find, with the dew still on it, some fiower 
which he had plucked in quiet fields he knew not how or where, 

It is exactly the dangerous simplicity of these moments 
when he is most and least Heine that have made him the 
despair of translators. The words are straightforward beyond 
belief, the sentiments translate themselves. The thing looks, 
if anything, too easy. But the translators (like the biographers) 
do not realize that these, like the Japanese Noh poems, are an 
elfin shorthand. Behind them lie the warring shadows of a 
thousand self-contradictory emotions. Each phrase is the 
heading of a chapter that was written in tears, in self-despite, 
and in self-conscious laughter. Each poem burns like a lamp 
at the end of a dark and troubled path. Only if the translator, 


too, has fought with beasts at Ephesus can he grasp at the 
ineluctable simplicity of Heine’s poetry. 

Let us, as examples of the difference that separates Heine's 
poems (product of so much bitterness and of so many doubts 
overcome) from the direct and unshadowed translators, take 
ene from Mr. Webb, almost the least unsuccessful of Heine’s 
translators and one from Professor Atkins himself. Wrote 
Heine :— 

“Lehn deino Wang an meine Wang 
Dann fliessen dic Thranen zusammen ! 


Und an mein Herz druck fest dein Herz 
Dann schlagen zusammen die Flammen.” 


which with Mr. Webb becomes :— 
‘**O let thy chock on my cheek rest, 
Our tears together shall flow 
And by my heart on thy heart pressed, 
Together their flames shall glow.” 


Lok ae 


‘Mein Herz gleicht ganz dom Meere 
Hat Sturm und Ebb und Flut 
Und manche schine Perle 
In seiner Tiefo ruht.” 

which Professor Atkins renders :— 

‘** My heart is like that ocean 
s With storm and ebb and flow, 
And many a pearl lies hidden 
Far in its depths below.” 

Something, we must be prepared to agree, always evapor- 
ates in translation, but need it be so staggeringly much ? 
Nor should we impute the difference to the translators’ want 
of skill. The thought in both cases is exactly rendered, the 
rhyme-scheme is followed and in the second case the metre. 
And yet, as Hamlet said, ‘‘ Look on this picture and on that.” 

What is his secret that escapes his lovers ? It is surely not 
the lyrie sweep that stops the heart as in great moments of 
Marvell and Shelley. It is not the wise glory of Goethe, nor, to 
bring it nearer home, the tiger-pounce of Byron. It is—is it 
not—the distillation of so much tumult in so much peace. 
Never did spirit so obscurely and variously vexed find such 
complete refuge. Heine locked the door on everything—his 
translators, his lovers, his passions, his follies and himself. 
And then as though all these were fused in a single beam of 
moonlight, and that argent pencil wrote, the cameo, made of 
all these things in equipoise, lay before him untroubled —-stuff 
paler and more durable than ivory. 

It has been December with him, and even now the hail 
hisses at the pane, but he is writing :— 

“In the wonder-month of May 
When buds went up like rockets.” 

Presently he will walk out again into the storm of life and be 

lost. But on his page it will be May for ever. 

Humbert WOLFE, 


A o_o on Sensibility 


The Intimate Journal of George Sand. Translated by Marie 
Jenney Howe. (Williams and Norgate. 12s. 6d.) 

To be able, after sixty-five years of vigorous life, to feel 
‘“* stronger and more active ” than in youth and to ask oneself 
then, chiefly, ‘“* Shall I keep on being useful?” is already 
remarkable. It is in this strain that The Intimate Journal 
of George Sand closes. In her last character of the Good 
Lady of Nohant, the woman whose name had shocked Europe 
thirty years before speaks to herself with detachment of 
that astonishing past of hers. She knows that she has changed, 
is no longer .“‘ that anxious, agitated person who was 
dissatisfied with herself and impatient of others.” How 
serenely: she can admit now that she had “cherished the 
illusion of greatness.” It is the respected and charitable 
French matron who adds, “* It was the fashion in those days.” 

The illusion of greatness which she cherished was not in vain. 
It is not only that those days of the °30’s and of the Second 
Republic, when it was the fashion to love glory, were great 
days: George Sand herself has her own permanent title to 
glory, though more than a little shadow will always lie over 
it. That was inevitable, since it is her turbulent life which 
interests posterity more than her work. Her name is 
familiar to thousands who have never heard of de Musset and 
Flaubert : her novels to-day are seldom read. 

And the name of George Sand is a familiar one because it 
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From Darius to Amanullah 
SIR GEORGE MACMUNN 


Afghanistan is perhaps the most dramatic in its history, 
and most interesting in its people, of any country in 
the world. Hitherto there has been no one book, which 
gives the romantic and often terrible story as a whole, 
that pictures the great uplands between the Oxus and 
the Indus, that tells of the strange medley of ancient 
races which fill the pockets among the mountains, or 
that brings to light and emphasizes the inseparable 
connection between Afghanistan and India. 


With Illustrations and Maps, 21s. net 


SECOND JOURNAL TO ELIZA 
LAURENCE STERNE 


A literary discovery. Introduction by MARGARET 
R. B. SHAW and Preface by CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
The edition is limited to 1,000 copies. 21s. net 


WINTER SPORT IN EUROPE 
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js more or less synonymous with what is rather pathetically 
called “ free life.” There is a popular hall of fame which 
remembers distinguished people for curious reasons : Diogenes, 
pecause he lived in a tub, Alexander, because he wept; 
Louis XIV, for the strutting of his red heels, Milton blind 
and Beethoven deaf, Charles II, for a death-bed speech, 
sir Walter Raleigh with cloak and gesture. Women enter 
this list, it seems, on two counts: either as models of virtue, 
like Florence Nightingale, or as glamorous victims of a 
temperament : de I’Enclos, Sappho and tie rest. 

It was Béranger who wrote : 

“ Ah, que j’aimerais, dit la fille & part soi, 

Etre la maitresse d’un roi ! ”’ 
And, indeed, in order to penetrate the decent obscurity 
overhanging the sepulchral urns and disintegrating tomb- 
stones of those legions of women who have no history, there 
seemed narrow means, through most of time, but close and 
frequently notorious association with distinguished men. 
How else should we have heard of Aspasia or the Maintenon, 
and who can deny that the shadow of other laurels fell helpfully 
for their fame upon Mary Wollstonecraft, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu ? 

It would be ungracious and misleading to deny the purer 
honours of such women who, in spite of everything, triumphed 
of themselves alone. There were grand, fierce and lovely 
ladies of the Renaissance who followed the road of indepen- 
dence and direct action. There are Jane Austen, the Brontés, 
and Aphra Behn who, for all her personal disrepute, succeeded 
first of women to earn a wholly independent living by 
journalism. But these are, with all the difference of dates 
between them, portents of a newer world, which the 
eighteenth century created, where a difference of sex could 
(but still so largely does not) count for less than a distinction 
of personality. 

George Sand, in the gallery of absurd waxworks which is 
the hall of popular fame, has come down to us a strange 
creature, masculine enough to be the first suffragette. There 
is a vague idea that she sometimes wore male attire, certainly 
cut her hair short, smoked cigars, took up politics and— 
though she had talent, to which much is forgiven—generally 
misbehaved herself. On the other hand, for the reason that 
she enjoyed in various degrees the friendship of Chopin, 
de Musset, Flaubert, Liszt, Delacroix, Heine and Sainte-Beuve, 
it is conceded that she doubtless had admirable mental 
qualities : for it is impossible not to envy one who frequented 
such superb company. Envy of a despicable object is 
unthinkable, therefore George Sand has to be allowed her 
merits. 

That garbled fame of hers is unjust. She cut her hair short 
to send the long tresses to de Musset, when she was breaking 
her heart over his desertion of her, like the heroine in a 
romantic novel. She was good, nobly good, to all her friends. 
In her relations with her lovers she swung piteously between 
the réles of adoring mother and subservient vassal. This 
was neither bluestocking nor fiery temperament, but a natural 
and wholly feminine woman of energetic character and 
superabundant emotions whose romantic nature and domestic 
tastes had been roughly jarred. ’ 

After eight years of married life, during which she had 
imitated the heroine of La Princesse de Cléves by confessing 
to her husband that her mind was filled by romantic thoughts 
of another man with whom, however, she conducted only a 
long correspondence, Madame Dudevant accidentally 
discovered what hatred her husband felt, at heart, for her. 
She read his will and learnt it there. She left him and went 
to live in Paris: George Sand came into being. 

The vigour she had thrown hitherto into the management 
of the family estates, into charity and into the care of her 
children now found expression in voluminous writing and 
into a blind search for the emotional happiness she had so 
far missed. It was always to elude her, save for moments. 


She was most deeply affected by brilliant, weak men who 
clung to and tyrannized over her. In love she was a slave, 
not to the man, from whom she had the power to free herself 
when it became necessary for.the preservation of her own 
Personal integrity—as she did, even from de Musset—but to 
the impetuous, many-sided and rich emotions of which she 
Was capable and which she enjoyed suffering. 





All that George Sand wrote during the de Musset crisis, 
all the revealing Doctor Piffoel journal is rich in interest for 
those to whom the heart is a territory worth exploring. How 
profound is her claim that “ Men do not love women”: how 
searching her unanswered question to her lover, “* Cruel child, 
why did you love me after having hated me ? ” 

Avid of feeling, analytical of its least reactions, with a 
desire to press the utmost out of each intimate relation and 
each moment of emotional conflict, she embarked on each 
new journey for unhappiness. One measure of her greatness, 
which her work cannot provide, was her ability to rally after 
each suffering, to live vigorously even if she could not find a 
man to match her capacity for love. And, serene, at the 
end of her life she writes in the passage with which this 
valuable document on sensibility closes: ‘‘ I have acquired 
considerable wisdom.” 

Many seemingly admirable and orderly lives could not 
provide themselves with such an epitaph. , 


Severe Conclusions 


Do What You Will. 

Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. Huxtey has added another volume to his collection of 
essays. With his erudition, his supple and rapid mind, and 
his unflagging industry, he is becoming one of our principal 
contemporary commentators. 

Perhaps the most considerable of the eleven papers which 
this volume contains are the final essays on Pascal, which 
appeared originally in The Realist. There is scarcely a 
page of these essays on which something intelligent and 
illuminating is not said. In the end, Mr. Huxley dislikes, 
and almost fears, his subject. His conclusions are severe :-— 

‘““The Moloch of religious principle demanded its sacrifice. 
Obediently, Pascal performed the rite of harakiri. Moloch, unsat- 
isfied, demanded still more blood. -Pascal offered his services ; 
he would make other people do as he had done. Moloch should 
be glutted with entrails. All his writings are persuasive invitations 
to the world to come and commit suicide. It is the triumph of 
principle and consistency. .. . But Pascal aspired to be more than a 
man. Among the interlaced melodies of the human counterpoint 
are love songs and anacreontics, marches and savage dance-rhythms, 
hymns of hate and loud hilarious chanties. Odious voices in the 
ears of one who wanted his music to be wholly celestial! Pascal 
cémmanded them to be still and they were silent. Bending towards 
his life, we listen expectantly for a strain of angelic singing. But 
across the centuries what harsh and painful sounds come creaking 
down to us!” 

And yet would it be ungrateful to say that in this, as in 
some other of Mr. Huxley’s papers, there is in the last resort 
a certain feeling of disappointment ? Mr. Huxley’s conclu- 
sions sometimes seem as unoriginal as they are correct ; but 
he might well reply that the truth is not the less true because 
it has been stated before and that its reassertion is one of the 
most important duties of the author. 

It is impossible to discuss all the papers in this volume. 
Let us take the one headed “ Revolutions ” as an example of 
Mr. Huxley’s methods. The argument is simple and precise. 
The proletariat, Mr. Huxley begins, was a word coined by 
Marx in the forties or “fifties of the last century to denote the 
working class as it then was. It describes a wretched, ill- 
organized, incredibly exploited and totally unconsidered 
section of humanity. Marx thought that the proletariat must 
go on being exploited till revolution came, but, says Mr. 
Huxley :— 

“The facts have proved him wrong. The Proletariat as he 
knew it had ceased—or, if that is too sweeping a statement, is 
ceasing—to exist in America and, to a less extent, industrialized 
Europe. . . In the most fully industrialized countries the Prole- 
tariat is no longer abject ; it is prosperous, its way of life approxi- 
mates to that of the bourgeoisie. No longer the victim, it is 
actually, in some places, coming to be the victimizer.” 

This occurred, we are told, because the possessing classes have 
yielded without a struggle step by step to revolutionary 
demands and have placed political and economic power 
more and more in the hands of the workers. They did this 
for two reasons: in the first place, because it is not in human 
nature to go on exploiting another class indefinitely ; and in 
the second place, because the momentous discovery was made 
that it paid the capitalist to pay his workers well. In America 
this power has gone furthest, and the workers and the bour- 
geoisic have become indistinguishable. In this process an 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS JOURNALIST 


By EDWARD ANTON 


RECENTLY travelled with a young man of about 
thirty, listening perfunctorily to his flow of talk. 

He was a pleasing fellow, but—to my mind—he 
talked too much. I was itching to unfold my evening 
paper, but courtesy forbade. 

Presently, however, I began to listen attentively in spite 
of myself. He was giving me an account of a remarkable 
incident which had come within his ken. I could not 
help being struck by the vividness of his description and 
the clearness with which he told his story. I listened more 
critically, and when he had concluded I said :— 

“Excuse me, but have you ever written stories for 
magazines, or anything of that kind?” 

“ Never,” said he; “ but I’ve often felt inclined to try.” 

He told me he was still struggling to establish himself 
in his chosen vocation, whereon I took it upon myself to 
urge that, as a side-issue and as a supplementary occupa- 
tion, he should set himself to earn something by exploiting 
his talents of narrative and description. 

I don’t know whether he will take my advice. I would 
like to have introduced him to my friend, Sir Max 
Pemberton, than whom no man has done more to “ bring 
out” latent journalistic talent, 

It sets me wondering how many men and women 
there are with similarly neglected abilities. A little 
training, a little experience, and I pledge my reputa- 
tion that my travelling companion could have ensured a 
steady income from writing. I hate to exaggerate, but 
the fellow was a born journalist if ever there was one— 
and he did not realize it. 

Misplaced modesty no doubt keeps many a man from 
“having a shot at it” in the Press. Modesty is all very 
well, but it should not deter a man from exploiting his 
own abilities. There are more possibilities in the world 
for everyone of us than we suspect. It is lamentable that 
anyone should plod on year after year in a groove without 
trying, at least, to see if he cannot achieve something that 
is individual and unique. 

I have never recommended a man to discard his 
vocation for literary work; not until he has proved his 
powers in that direction, at all events. But I have per- 


suaded a score or more to take up writing as a hobby, and } 


in the majority of cases my advice has resulted in 
unlooked-for success. 


The Ever-Open Door 

The literary door is an ever-open door ; the widest open 
door in any profession. The man or woman who has 
something interesting to say or a real story to tell can, 
with proper training, always find a market—and literary 
work has never been better paid than it is to-day. 

I know of no more entrancing spare-time hobby than 
that of occasional journalism or story writing. It never 
palls because it is—first and foremost—a hobby. You 
can indulge yourself in it when you are in the mood; you 
can leave it alone when you are disinclined. 

The free lance does not work like a machine; he is not 
controlled by the inexorable will-power of an editor. 
There is, in free lance work, a mental freedom that is not 
to be attained in any other profession. The unattached 
contributor who is able to give editors what they want 
may organize his time just as it pleases him best, 

Literary work has never been more than a side issue 
with me, but I have frequently made as much in that way 
as would represent quite a decent income of itself. 
Indeed, there have been years when my “ spare-time 
hobby ” has brought me in twice as much as my regular 
vocation (which is prosaically commercial). 


Demand for Short Articles 

Consider the insistent demand that exists to-day for 
bright little articles that deal with items of news or 
generally interesting topics; thousands of such articles 
are published each week in London alone, while in the 
Provinces the demand is no less great. 





Very few beginners seem to realize the immensity ang 
complexity of our modern Press, and I have astonished 
great number of young writers by pointing out how req 
are their chances, both in London and the Provinces - 

The Free-Lance Course which the London School of 
Journalism offers (under Sir Max Pemberton’s personal 
direction) represents, to my mind, the ideal training fo 
the unattached journalist. 

When it is added that the lessons comprising the course 
are the work of some of our leading writers, such ag 
the late Sir William Robertson Nicoll, Sir Arthur Quiller. 
Couch, Mr, W. B. Maxwell, Mr. Dion Calthrop, and Mr 
Pett Ridge, I think it will be agreed that the course needs 
no further recommendation from me. 

With such as these for instructors, it is no wonder that 
writers trained by the London School of Journalism are 
scoring successes all along the line; their work welcomed 
by the foremost newspapers and journals of the day, | 
fancy (from my own experience) that these fortunate 
young writers would have had to wait much longer for 
their success had they not enjoyed the benefit of Sir Max 
Pemberton’s guidance and advice. 

There is not one man in a thousand clever enough to 

produce right away without instruction the stuff for 
which editors will pay. Why should it be supposed that 
such a highly developed art as that of writing for the 
Press can be practised by the novice without instruction? 
The delusion is hard to kill, and it has cost some pro- 
mising writers many years of failure and disappointment, 
Even the diamond needs shaping and polishing before 
its intrinsic beauties are made apparent. 
. For that reason, and because every journalist I haye 
known agrees with me, I say emphatically, if you wish to 
be a journalist—if you wish to discipline your abilities 
and gifts to a practical end—if you wish to avoid dis. 
heartening failure and disappointment—train for your 
profession. 


The SPECTATOR says :— 

“Tt was, I believe, a realization of this need for training capable 
and well-educated men and women to hold the many responsible 
Positions that have to be filled in modern newspaper offices that 
induced Lord Northcliffe to assist in founding the London School 
of Journalism. Its patrons now include all the principal pro- 
prictors of the great newspapers, and under the direction of Sit 
Max Pemberton it offers to those who wish to become journalists 
the most careful personal tuition. | Having been allowed to 
examine its work in practice, I can only envy those who have 
received such sympathetic and highly skilled instruction in their 
early efforts. The series of lessons that are sent to each corte 
spondent who enrols for the various courses go far to make clear 
what each journalist should aim at: but the most valuable part 
of the training is the very full and candid opinion that is given 
upon everything that is submitted.” 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD 
NORTHCLIFFE and personally conducted by 
SIR MAX PEMBERTON. 


The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE-LANCE 
JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY WRITING and PROSE- 
WRITING) are all given by correspondence, supplemented when 
desirable by personal interviews. The instruction is entirely in 
the hands of well-known and successful journalists and novelists 


The School has enjoyed remarkable successes. Its students 
have been chosen for high positions, and their work figures in 
the foremost publications of the day. The School gives not only 
thoroughly sound and practical training, but also advises its 
students in the disposal of their work. 





Sir Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 
students as to the particular course of study in which they 
should engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the 
applicant can forward some short manuscript upon which af 
opinion can be based. 

Full particulars of the courses and of the special prizes awarded 
annually to new members are given in the School’s Prospectus, 
which may be obtained free of charge on application to 
Tue Prosrecrus Derr., LONDON SCHOOL or JOURNALISM, 
Dept. S, 110 Great Russet Sr., Lonpon, W.C.1.  Mus.: 4574 & 
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jmmense lake, or pool, of equal income is being formed, out 
of which tower the mountain peaks of a few multi-millionaires. 
These will in time be pulled down, and then we shall have an 
equalitarian, labour-democratiec society. 

Has the proletariat, however, changed in fact so completely 
since the middle of the last century? Take the position of 
this country, for example. It is true that large sections of 
the workers got steadily richer between 1850 and 1900; but 
jsit in the least true that that process has gone on? The 
Socialists assert that, everything taken into consideration, 
the economic position of the workers has advanced not at all, 
and may even have declined, during the last thirty years. 
In the case of America, of course, the workers are still un- 
doubtedly getting richer and richer ; but is this a proof of a 
tendency towards equalization of income? The figures are 
extremely conflicting ; but there seems to be, on the whole, a 
preponderance of evidence to show that the familiar principle 
of the concentration of wealth in a few hands is still operative 
in the United States. Again, why does Mr. Huxley suppose 
that there is some natural law which prevents one class of 
human beings indefinitely exploiting another? We should 
have thought that ancient history provided examples of 
centuries of such static exploitation, at any rate. 

These are all extremely interesting speculations ; but when 
Mr. Huxley leaves the realm of philosophy and enters that of 
economic theory he really should inform himself a little more 
on his subject. If only things were as clear, plain and simple, 
as they obviously appear to be to him, how easy economic 
and political science would be! Unfortunately, as soon as 
first-hand sources are examined, it is found that the evidence 
on nearly all the points which Mr. Huxley deals with so 
cavalierly, is extremely conflicting. 

There are plenty of other delightful papers, however, in 
the book. One of them is an attack on St. Francis of Assisi 
and a defence of Rasputin! As a tour de force the essay is 
brilliant, and as so often with Mr. Huxley, there is a great 
deal of solid weight and argumentation behind the brilliance, 

But perhaps the most interesting, and, indeed, the most 
challenging, paper is the one entitled ‘“‘ Fashions in Love.” 
In it Mr. Huxley, who has poured so much ridicule and con- 
tumely on the “* Victorian ”’ conceptions of love, shows himself 
by no means very pleased with the present-day attitudes 
which have taken their place. Human love, Mr. Huxley 
holds, is always the result of a tension, set up between sexual 
desire and some restraining force. The former restraining 
force of Victorian morality has now lost its validity for the 
younger generation. As yet no new restraint has arisen to 
take its place. The result has not been, as so many people 
feared, a wild orgy of sexual licence. It has been rather a 
certain aimlessness and running to waste. 


Modernism in Morals 


Marriage and Morals. By Bertrand Russell. (Alien and 


Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

Ir has been often asserted that there is a great change taking 
place to-day in our code of sexual morality. This has caused 
great disquiet to conventional moralists and has given reason 
for hope to some others. Others again maintain that the 
change does not exist, and that, the appearance of it is due to 
the publicity which is being given to-day, as never before, to 
the opinions of youth. . 

Mr. Bertrand Russell is with those who admit the reality 
of the change, and in order to see it in its proper perspective 
he reviews shortly the history of sexual morality. The 
foundations of the code which we follow to-day were laid, he 
holds, at that period of history when the generality of men 
came to realize the fact of paternity, so that marital fidelity 
became an important virtue from the point of view of both 
husband and wife. The purely ascetic ideal, however, only 
came to be held owing to a reaction from the laxity of ancient 
Rome—a reaction which became embodied in the Christian 
religion and view of marriage. The policy of the slave- 
Owners, also, encouraged the emphasis which this religion 
laid on the individual soul, for family feeling suffers if husband, 
Wife and child can each be sold separately. 

This emphasis on the individual soul, however, has lately 
given rise to feminism, which has been so far successful that 
women will now no longer submit to a different moral standard 


from men. Men, on the other hand, will not submit to that 
standard which has hitherto been current for women, and the 
result is a general slackening. There are two other factors 
to-day which contribute to this state of affairs—Socialism 
and the use of contraceptives. 

Mr. Russell seeks to demonstrate the rapid growth of the 
latter practice by the fact that the birth-rate in the poorest 
districts in London is to-day lower than that of the richest 
districts ten years ago. The advocates of compulsory edu- 
cation may congratulate themselves. Doubtless the country 
as a whole will be somewhat slower to follow the general 
lead, but this is merely a matter of time. 

The other tendency is for the State to usurp the functions 
of one or both parents. In the lower classes to-day the 
function of the father is largely fulfilled by the police and 
the school, where food and some clothing may be given 
in addition to education. There is talk of family allow- 
ances, which will completely usurp his function of maintenance, 
for it will be impossible to withhold maintenance from “ father- 
less” children. Créches and clinics are beginning to do the 
same for the mother. The central reason for the family, the 
dependence of the children, is thus disappearing. Where 
parenthood becomes a casual and irresponsible function the 
family cannot survive. 

To this Mr. Russell sees several objections. To begin with, 
institutions are not so good for children as good families. 
Again, the State. would thus be given too much power which, 
until international government becomes more effective, 
would be used for the education of cannon-fodder. Thirdly, 
promiscuity is not so good for either men or women as stable 
sexual relations. A social system which did not include some 
institution equivalent to marriage would be one in which 
human beings could not lead complete or satisfactory lives. 

Conventional morality will, however, Mr. Russell thinks, 
have to make certain concessions. Prostitution. will not 
remain tolerable to modern consciences, and if there is no 
prostitution there will have to be greater general freedom. 
It is not fair that the “ surplus ” of either sex should be denied 
sexual activity. Finally, the present system, as was dis- 
covered by Judge Ben B. Lindsey in America, has already 
broken down. 

This is the problem, as Mr. Russell puts it. His remedies 
are better education on sexual matters, easier divorce where 
there are no children, and “* companionate marriage.” They 
are all directed to the object of introducing stability and value 
into sexual relations which to-day sometimes lack these 
qualities. That, of course, is a worthy object. 

For a more detailed discussion of the proposals there is not 
space here. ‘ Companionate marriage,” at any rate, is not 
likely yet awhile to come up for serious discussion. In the 
meantime Mr. Russell’s book sets the problem in its historical 
perspective, and states it as fairly as is possible for one who 
is a natural partisan. Whatever we may think of his pro- 
posals it is evident that such a book, written by a man whose 
good faith is above question, was long overdue. 


A Vanished Virtue 


The Sense of Glory. Essays by Herbert Read. 

University Press. 10s. 6d.) 
Mr. Hersert Reap so persistently brings himself to the 
mind of the person who has a lively interest in literature 
and its science that we have to stop and consider what is 
the basis of his strength. Sooner or later a man of distinct 
personality appeals to his generation, or to posterity, as a 
sort of crystallization of one virtue. We think of Hazlitt 
as the enthusiastic critic, of Arnold as the moral critic, and 
of Macaulay as the wrongheaded critic. So, after a settled 
consideration of this newcomer, we think of Mr. Read as 
the patient critic. 

That implies much: it means that we think of him as 
being quiet, disciplined, far-seeing, and moved by an austerity 
of mind to seek unity beneath confusion. These virtues, not 
necessarily popular, guide him to a rigid definition of purpose. 
We find it in his words. “ Art is one; artists and their 
manners are many. The function of criticism is to find the 
one in the many.” 

This cardinal quality of patience, however, carries weakness 
with its strength. We find in Mr. Read a certain greyness. 
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tone: he can be dogged and obstinate when an | 

| s amuation is put between him and his theory, ;_ and the rigour | |j = M ACMILL AN ——_— ) 

of his conscience betrays itself in his prose by a certain note 

of tiredness and scholastic remoteness, as though he were L O R D 

overworking his power of analysis. He is too much afraid 

to be irresponsible, and seldom allows himself the freedom 


of ecstasy, to mount up above himself, and his subject to one LA NS DO WNE 
of those exalted and cherubic pronunciations which are often 
more illuminating than the judgments of methodical reason. . F 
That is no fault, however, for the divine drunkenness of By LORD NEWTON, P.C. With portraits. 
jntuition is best when not too often indulged. aM 25s. net. 
It will be seen that Mr. Read, in his method of criticism, 
has some relationship to Wordsworth, who worked by the 
same method in the creative sphere. Both have an infinite THE GARDEN OF FIDELITY 
patience that by its slow-motion reveals beauty hitherto ; * gm kd mea 
unsuspected ; beauty which impels its discoverers to a sort Being the Autobiography of FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 
: 3) ae FY 2 With portraits. 12s. 6d. net. 
of mystie joy developing from quietism toa more assured 
and demonstrative worship which we can describe only as 
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power, that was the prize toward which the scholastic Middle 





Ages strove. It was their beacon, and it guided their ' 

leaders; Aquinas, Dante, St. Joan; even humbler princes SIR GEORGE PARKIN: A Biography 

such as Chaucer. Mr. Read claims that the anarchistic By SIR JOHN WILLISON, LL.D. With portraits. 
humanism of the Renaissance quenched it; but it still 12s. 6d. net. 


glimmered in Spenser, Raleigh and others of their time; a _ Times Literary Supplement: “ A worthy record of an exceptionally } 
ee é ao eae - 2 . = ‘i interesting man and a career of remarkably varied achievement.” | 
certain painful joy, pining in the isolation which inevitably 
followed the new claims to individual self-responsibility. 
I find it difficult to attempt a definition of this lost virtue, SOVEREIGNTY OF THE 


for in its last stages it has been dragged through the mire BRITISH DOMINIONS 
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of eerie penne The beacon has been swallowed By A. BERRIEDALE KEITH, D.CL, D.Litt, Regius 
by the fire-eaters. ; Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in 
“Come, cheer up, my lads, the University of Edinburgh. 18s. net. 


Tis to glory we steer.” 
Such are the rant and fustian which we associate with glory. Ltn! ’ sa era ee 
Yet the real meaning of the word must be sought in order THE POST-WAR UNEMPLOYMENT 
to appreciate the unique spiritual position of Mr. Read, PROBLEM 
who acclaims this ancient virtue. True glory is the outcome By PROF. HENRY CLAY, M.A., Author of “The 
of patient work: it is the sense of triumphant blessedness Problem of Industrial Relations,” ete. 8s. 6d. net. 
following a spiritual conquest. The angels were glorious ; 
man seldom. True glory necessitated adoration, and was WEALTH AND LIFE 


therefore an act as well as a condition. To be glorious, one 
By J. A. HOBSON, Author of “ Work and Wealth: | 


a Human Valuation.” 15s. net. 








had also to glorify. It will be seen that such possibilities 
vanished with the conception of a shining paradise, peopled 
by angels chanting ‘“‘ Hosanna.” That is another word | |! 


which is now petrified. Perhaps both showed their last HISTORY OF THE ASSAM RIFLES 
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ut, as Mr. Read — Times Litcrary Supplement: “ We are grateful to the author for | 
“ Glory was the measure of ail things, the crown of all virtues. revealing to = a of my sage = the ee een 
For us it has become something remote and elusive ; even some- Pp age 1 Se ee jy sy Bog en a 


thing romantic and literary. We have lost the sense of glory. because 

we have lost the habit of faith. We neither love deeply enough, 

nor think deeply enough, to enjoy life’s most expressive sanction.” HANS FROST 

Glory as “‘ life’s most expressive sanction” is a conclusion 7 — 

which shows how far Mr. Read has travelled on his pilgrimage ay ee eee 

of life. It justifies my comparing him with Wordsworth. 

7 see a critic who has begun to triumph over the misery, The October Selection of The Book Soctety. 

ust and stupidity of the world, and has reached a grim . 7 ie 

exultation that is almost callous in its serenity. WHITEOAKS 
By MAZO DE LA ROCHE, Author of “ Jalna,” the | 
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, famous novel which won the Aflantic Monthly prize 
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which, with an entire and humble candour that compels Lectures on Poetry,” etc. 10s. 6d. net. [Nov. 12. | 
our sympathy and respect, Mr. Johnson analyzes the spiritual 
‘tisis through which he has passed and considers the probable 


effects of his conversion to the Roman obedience on the large MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


circle to whom he had ministered with such conspicuous zeal | || 
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-—Sunday Times. 
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Epitomises the entire constitutional conflict of — the 
American Ciyil War. Concerned with the legality of trial 
of civilians in peaceful territory by military commissions, 
the case involves the Anglo-American theory of supremacy 
of civil over military courts, and the validity of constitutional 
guarantees in wartime. 

“This book makes fascinating reading. The Milligan case is 
probably the most important single de cision of an American 


Court upon the problem of civil freedom.’’—H, J. Laski, in 
Time and Tide. 
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and success. It is clear that he has suffered deeply, and acted 
only under the inexorable pressure of_ conviction. Since, 
however, he has chosen to make public the events which 
led to his change of faith it is permissible to comment upon 
these; for some at least are of distinct interest to the student 
of contemporary religion. We observe that the first factor 
in this conversion was an almost inconceivable religious 
insularity, and are thereby led to ponder the educational 
equipment which the Church of England considers adequate 
to the needs of clergy forced to deal with the complex religious 
situation of our modern world. We learn that until five 
years ago Father Vernon had hardly noticed the existence 
of any non-hyphenated Catholicism. The Roman Church was 
there; but he felt no need to bother about it, for the Anglo- 
Catholic movement was doing very well. It was the chance 
reading of the life of the “* Little Flower ” followed by a pil- 
grimage to her shrine at Lisieux, which first shook a position 
50 apparently secure. At Lisieux, with its truly mediaeval 
mixture of devotion and crudity, he ‘‘ found himself in the 
presence of the Supernatural as never before”’; a sentence 
which gives food for meditation to those he has left. 

Certainly there was much that he disliked. The festoons of 
paper roses which are so conspicuous a feature of the cultus of 
St. Thérése, and the up-to-date arrangements of a shrine where 
the worshipper who pays 1 fr. 50 can have an electric light 
switched on for his intentions, are not immediately attractive. 
Nevertheless, Father Vernon found in Lisieux a place totally 
devoted to the fact of holiness, and this in its simplest, most 
naive expression ; a place where he could speak at the grille 
with the sister of a canonized Saint, and, as a special privilege, 
was even allowed to hold her skipping-rope in his hand. 
He found an institutional system within which such holiness 
had its natural home. The effect was overwhelming. “I 
had been where the Unseen was very very near, and where 
the veil was very very thin.” Gradually the logical implications 
of this experience took possession of his reluctant mind. 
He had found the field in which the supernatural treasure was 
hid; and was foreed to sell all that he had, and buy that 
field “with all those outhouses and messuages.” That is 
the gist of the story. The arguments by which Mr. Johnson 
proved to himself the Scriptural basis of Papal claims add 
nothing to it. Their quality has a certain bitter interest 
for those concerned with the intellectual training of Anglican 
priests; but they are irrelevant to a conversion in which the 
factor of intuition so completely outweighs. the factor of 
thought, EVELYN UNDERHILL. 


Egypt’s Hour of Eternity 


The Private Life of Tutankhamen. By G. R. Tabouis. Trans- 
lated by M. R. Dobie, with an introduction by Theodore 
Reinach. (Routledge. 15s.) 

MADEMOISELLE TABOUIS invests the life of the Pharaoh who 

reigned for twelve years at the height of Ancient Egypt’s 

artistic flowering with all the trappings of her vivid imagina- 
tion and great learning, but the book is not as evocative 
of a vanished civilization as is, for instance, Mr. Weigall’s 

Life and Times of Akhenaton. There are so many splendours 

and spangles in these pages that we sometimes lose sight 

of the hero under a weight of words. 

Akhenaton, the father of Tutankhamen (B.c. 1376), was 
the most interesting Pharaoh of all, for he it was who accom- 
plished that astounding spiritual and political reform whereby 
the priest-god of Upper Egypt, Amen, was dethroned in 
favour of the sun-god, Aten. Not only did he change the 
religion of a vast empire, but he established a new capital 
for it, Akhetaten, where under the auspices of his solar 
monotheism he proposed to inaugurate a reign of peace, 
good will and international democracy. Unfortunately he 
was several thousands of years before his time :— 

“Tt is doubtful whether even contemporaries could see beyond 
the hermetic face into the secret thoughts of the strange youth, 
with his hydrocephalic skull and emaciated features, yet so 
curiously beautiful with his long almond eyes and their sweet dreamy 
ape his long aquiline nose, and his delicately sensual mouth. 
7" the relief his body is shown so slim and graceful that the first 
‘Zyptologists who concerned themselves with his enigmatic 
Personality took him for a woman.” a? 

He was man enough, however, to accomplish his reforms 
and to be the husband of the famous Nefertiti, “‘ the Fair 


One who Comes,” that lovely Asiatic girl whose features must 
now be known to all the civilized: world. Tutankhamen was 
not Néfertiti’s son, however, for she gave birth to daughters 
only—six of them. The~future Pharaoh was probably the 
offspring of a concubine, but there is no certainty as to his 
parentage. 

Of Tutankhamen’s life, we know little. He reversed the 
“heresies” of his father, and returned in pomp to Thebes 
where he restored the worship of Amen; he built magni- 
ficently ; hunted lions; went to the wars; married his 
half-sister, Ankhsenpaamen, Nefertiti’s daughter; and died 
at the age of seventeen, probably from consumption or 
pernicious anaemia. Mademoiselle Tabouis makes the most 
of every detail that has come down to us. 

We see him in the traditional robes of the priest-Pharaohs 
—short kilt, mantle on shoulder, jackal’s tail hanging from 
his hip—and we see him invested with the White Crown 
and Red Crown of the Two Egypts; and as a trembling, 
exiguous shadow in the Holy of Holies at Karnak; and 
with the sacrificial Bull of the South, laying his sceptre upon 
the sacrifice, as the temple butcher slits the victim’s throat 
from ear to ear; and conversing with Amen himself, that 
jewelled and jointed-armed oracle which clasped the Pharaohs 
to its agate breasts. We see him also at the consummation 
of his marriage, pouring perfumes over his Queen and offering 
flowers to her. 

Then we read of feasts and lion hunts and clerkly duties 
undertaken in the brick-lined files of Tutankhamen’s Foreign 
Office, and so reach to the last scene, where the sick Pharaoh 
lies on his death-bed surrounded by the royal doctors, who 
are administering clysters and emetics, and fumigating his 
eyes with a bee-eater’s feet, and making him eat the raw 
liver of an ass, and drink lizard’s blood, and other nasty 
medicine. The best skill of the magicians, the most horrible 
remedies in the Court pharmacopeia, however, were of no 
avail. 

Tutankhamen’s brown eyes closed for ever, and his Ka, or 
double, passed into the regions of bliss. The little Queen 
wept. The embalmers did their office. Finally the artificers 
came to take casts of his body, now incorruptible, and prepared 
all those ornaments which Mr. Howard Carter has discovered 
for the admiration of this and succeeding ages. 

Whether Tutankhamen and his Queen were like our imagina- 
tion of them no one can say with assurance. The young 
Pharaoh’s recantation of his father’s religion seems spineless, 
and the careless haste with which he deserted the new capital, 
leaving his pets to be starved to death, is unattractive, to say 
the least of it. As to the Queen, it is disillusioning to read 
that while apparently distracted for her husband’s death, 
and before he was in his grave, she wrote to a king in Central 
Asia, suggesting that one of his sons might marry her. 

Mademoiselle Tabouis has not the grip and sweep and 
narrative-power of a Maurois or a Lytton Strachey, but 
there is much human interest and good scholarship in this 
reconstitution of one of the most remarkable periods of 
Egyptian history. 


The Touchstone of Our Age 


Walther Rathenau. His Life and Work. By Count Harry 
Kessler. (Gerald Howe. 16s.) 
WALTHER RATHENAU, Jew and Prussian, prophet and peace- 
maker, millionaire revolutionary, stands out as one of the 
most baffling figures of the century. His personality repays 
study a thousand times, and Count Kessler makes it vivid 
enough by representing him as a tragic symbol of our civiliza- 
tion. Not that he was either a great writer or a pioneer of 
some transcendent philosophy or science. Once before the 
War, as we are told here, a German illustrated paper went so 
far as to offer a prize to anyone who could discover a single 
new idea in Rathenau’s works. The ideas themselves indeed, 
in so far as they were born of his intellect, were not particu- 
larly original—to us now many of them may seem common- 
place. What was original and unique was their relation one 
to another, and, above all, the dynanic force which they 
derived from the heat and glow of personal experience. ‘‘ The 
things men have to say to one another, even. when they seem 
mere opinions,” so he writes in a letter to.a friend; “‘ are really 
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A Girls’ School Story. By Jessie Leckie Herbertson. 3s. 6d. net. 
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“THE FORTUNES OF EGLANTINE. By Mary Bradford Whiting. 2s. 6d. net. 
GALLEON TREASURE. Ry 4. B. Sherlock. 2s. 6d. net. 
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WORLD, FLESH, AND DEVIL 
By J. D. BERNAL. 


“A brilliant book.”—Spectator. ‘ His contribution to this singu- 
larly daring series makes me think that Mr. H. G. Wells is but a 
timid prentice prophet.”—Daily Herald. 


By GERALD GOULD. 
“ Bound to be among the favourites in the series. His humour 
glances at history, morality, humanity, and the great humorists 
past and present. The easy, wise, and witty writing are what we 
expect.”’—Observer. 


By VERA BRITTAIN. 
* Along comes a new essay, fully sustaining the high standard of 
the series. We ought to be grateful for an hour’s most amusing 
reading.”—Spectator. ‘* Provocative, witty and diverting.’’—Daily 
News. 


By GEORGE EDINGER and E. J. C. NEEP. 
“A most entertaining essay, rich in quet ation from the old 
masters of clownship’s craft.’—Saturday Review. “ Sprightly, 
instructive, furnishing food for thought no than for 
entertainment.” —Truth. 


THE FUTURE OF OXFORD 
By W. J. K. DIPLOCK. Just Published. 


Pleads for the future of Oxford as the home of classical and 
non-utilitarian education against the modern or scientific education 
of Cambridge and the newer Universities, Science-teaching, state- 
scholarships, women students, and recent University benefactors 
come under his lash. 
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experiences. Dialectic is childish and-leaves one cold.” How 
many of us Englishmen, who are not by nature “ intellec- 
tuals,” can endorse this sentiment. 

Rathenau’s father retired at an early age from the manage- 
ment of an iron foundry and applied himself to the study of the 
new scientific inventions of the ’seventies. Having bought at an 
ghibition Edison’s European patents for the incandescent 
lamp (with borrowed money) he began a new career as an 
electrical engineer and subsequently became the founder of the 
AE.G. (General Electric Company). This forerunner of the 
captains of industry who are, as it were, the feudal barons of 
to-day, was so engrossed in his new activities that, between the 
ages of four and fourteen, Walther hardly saw his father at all. 
He grew up devoted to his mother alone, whom he conceived to 
be the embodiment of the ideal world of Goethe and of the 
great German Romantics. The self-centred boy could not 
help regarding his father as lost to the life of the spirit, as 
“the servant of the industrial Frankenstein he had himself 
created.” Yet the outward circumstances of the time, par- 
ticularly in Germany, and his father’s own undoubted genius, 
impinged upon this nascent idealism and made inevitable—in 
one whose capacity for feeling deeply was immense—the tragic 
eonflict of a dual personality which pervaded his whole life. 
It was not until he was thirty-three, when he had proved 
himself as an electro-chemist, that he could bring himself to 
join his father’s firm. In the interval his personality, probably 
by reaction against the earlier years, came almost entirely 
under the sway of the intellect. He was a Jew, and as such 
conscious of what we should call to-day a certain inferiority- 
complex, spending himself in a conscious effort to adapt 
himself to alien conditions. Yet for all the glamour of 
German Macht and material progress, he had occasion so 
frequently to explore systematically the economic realities 
of the age (already in 1909 he was associated with eighty-four 
big business concerns) that he became—un peu malgré lui—the 
representative of the wider cosmos which was forming with 
every fresh year of the century. 

When he came into close contact with his father the conflict 
within him surged up stronger than ever. All of a sudden 
Rathenau the artist found himself, his mystical nature got 
the upper hand, and he saw his own problem and the problem 
of the age as the emancipation of Mansoul. Briefly, 
mechanization over every department of human activity, 
that is the incubus which is weighing us down. Rathenau, 
who had himself been in its grip by his occupation and 
the whole mental atmosphere in which he had moved, 
was to rescue his soul from the stranglehold of mechanization 
and in so doing to point the way to us. Its worst crime 
he saw was that of fostering an immense proletariat. Hence 
his Socialism—genuine enough, but nevertheless derided at 
the time. Yet if we examine his works, The Criticism of the 
Age, In Days to Come, The New Economy, &c., we see how 
he conceived the struggle of the proletariat “as part of the 
much more extended and complex struggle for the emancipa- 
tion of man.” It was revealed to him that the forces counter- 
acting mechanization cannot be either political, social, or 
economic, and that this is the fundamental mistake of those 
who profess and call themselves reformers ‘ Progressists” 
(c.f. the Open Conspirators, &c.). One fundamental trait only 
there is in man, the yearning for the growth of his own soul. 

It is difficult for us to realize now how novel was this 
gospel fifteen or twenty years ago, with its close parallel in 
the idea of English Guild Socialists. In Germany, Rathenau 
remained always a prophet without honour. He was almost 
alone in his attitude to the War, though, of course, he did 


invaluable practical work at the head of the organization 


of German raw materials. Then with the coming of peace 
he alone saw the necessity and the purpose of a policy of 
fulfilment. His was the vision which started Germany on 
the path of reconstruction ; it was for Herr Stresemann 
to reap where he had sown. Germany was indeed fortunate 
in her two men of destiny. History will endorse Count 
Kessler’s definition of Rathenau’s true originality :— 

' He is the man who amid the confusion of an aimless civilization, 
amid the stress of selfish conflicts,-and in the face of political 
ia his own colleagues and his own unregenerate self, held 
— with fanaticism and with pathos the banner of man, tho 
‘anner of the Kingdom of Heaven that is to be found in every human 


soul, the banner that bears the words ‘In this sign shalt thou 
conquer,’ ” : 


I 
~ 
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JEFFERY FARNOL’S NEW NOVEL 


ANOTHER DAY 
JEFFERY FARNOL 


Je. Gl ‘viet 


Given a hero bereft of memory, who was found un- 
conscious across the dead body of the man he had 
threatened to murder, Mr. Jeffery Farnol has the 
beginning of as thrilling a mystery as ever was imagined, 
and one particularly suited to his own ingenious and 
lively methods, especially since the said hero is a 
romantic figure, to boot—a champion fighter with his 
fists and an intrepid breaker-in of the most ferocious 
of horses. “Another Day” proves Mr. Farnol’s 
brilliancy to possess even more facets than his earlier 
successes revealed. 
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THE STORY OF A GENIUS 
Je Ae HAMMERTON 


16s. net 





“A work full of fresh and accurate information that 
supersedes all that have already appeared.”—Morning 
Post. 

“Few can have discharged so delicate a task more 
thoroughly or with greater success.”—Scotsman. 
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PEEPSHOW OF 
THE PORT OF | 
LONDON 
BAe Ge LINNEY 


7s. 6d. net 


“So good a book as this on a great subject deserves a 
warm welcome from all.”—Observer. 


“ Altogether a fascinating book.”—Daily Telegraph. 








THE POWER OF 
THE DOG 
DONN BYRNE 


7s. 6d. net 


Fifth Impression, Edition de Luxe. 


HORACE THOROGOOD says: “Remarkable for a 
fine study of Castlereagh. The whole thing is extremely 
well done.”—Evening Standard, 


2 gns. net 


“A very gracious and lovely, and incidentally slightly 
disconcerting, piece of work. But it is a big book of 
the greatest interest throughout.”—Sunday Times. 
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—The Architect, 
An important contribution to the Topography of London in the early XVIUIIth Century 


A TOUR THRO’ LONDON ABOUT THE YEAR 1725 


Containing a description ot tue City of Lonaon as taking im the City ot Wesimuinster, Borough of Southwark, and parts of Middlesex, 

By DANI£L Dist'Uts. Reprinted trom the text of the original edition of “*‘ A Tour toro’ tne whole isiana or Great sritain” (1724-25), 
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wnich concerns London, the Editors’ special object has been % 


reconstruct and present, aS lar as pcssible, to the eye of the reader of to-day, a living picture or the London ot two cencuries ago, and 
supplementing for this purpose the text with annotations, maps and reproauctions of contemporary drawings and engravings. 





THE COTTAGES OF ENGLAND 
A Review o1 tueir types and features irom the 16th to the 18th 
Centuries. By BASIL OLIVER, F'.it.1.B.A. With a Foreword by the 
RY. HUN. STANLEY BALDWIN, M.P. With over <00 tliustrations 
from Photograpns, and a I'rontispiece in Colour. 
642in.). Cloth. Price 21s. net. 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE FOR THE SMALL 
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its aypes, sustory and Environment from Medieval to Early Victorian 
Times. By J. P. BLAKE and A. E, R&VEIRS-HOPKiNS. With about 
120 ftiustrations from #hotographs, Oid Paiutings and Original Designs. 
Large 8vo (Yin. xX Sy%in.). Crown. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


ANCiENT CHURCH CHESTS AND CHAIRS 
In tne riome Counties. by rath ROW. R.L, K.3.C. With a Foreword 
by C. REGINALD GRUNDY, Editor of ‘The Connoisseur.’’ Containing 
neariy 100 Liiustrations trom Drawings by the Autnor and from Photo- 
graphs. 4to (114in. x 8%in.). Cloth. Price 21s. net. 
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A HISTORY OF BRITISH WATER-COLOUR 

PAIN LING 
By H. M, CUNDALL, LS.0,, F.S.A. With a Foreword by Sir H. 
HUGHES-STANTON, P.R.W.5. A new edition, revised and enlarged. of 
this important standard work, with 64 futl-page illustrations in colour, 
and a tull biographical list of the principal Engish Water-colourists, 
Large 8vo (9% x 6in.). Cloth. Wrice 25s. net. 

SPANISH GARDENS 
By ©. M. ViuLingns-s!UART. A review of their History, Types and 
leatures. Illustrated by 6 plates in colour from the authors water- 
colours, 80 pages of reproductions of gardens, statuary, cascades garden 
features, etc., 1rcm photographs, and numerous tine illustrations in the 
text. Royal 8vo (10 x 6%in.). Cloth. Price 21s. net. 

By the authors of “A History of Everyday Things in England.” 

EVERYDAY THINGS IN HOMERIC GREECE 
The Kirst Volume of a New Series by MARJORIE and C. H. B. 
QUENNELL. A wonderful little book which recreates the background to 
the legend and poetry of ‘‘'The Iliad" and ‘*‘'T'he Odyssey.”” With a 
irontisprece in Colour and about 100 Illustrations from the Authors’ 
Drawings. Large 8vo. (9in. x 6in.). Price 7s. 6d. uct. 


GEORGIAN ART 


A Review of Pamting, Architecture, Sculpture, Ceramics, Glass, Plate, 
Furniture, Textiles, and other Arts during the reign of George LI. 
Illustrated by 70 plates in Colour and Monotone. 4to (12144 x 9\4in.), 
Bound in Cioth, Gilt. Price 30s. net. 
This splendid volume, prepared under the expert direction of the 
Burlington Magazine, contains authoritative and lavishly illustrated 
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Large 8vo (9% x 


CHILDREN’S TOYS OF BYGONE DAYS 
By CAL. GROBEK and PHILIP HEKetORD. A beautifully produced 
survey of this tascianating subject, with a irontispiece and 11 plates in 
colour, and 506 photographic lilustrations. 4to (12mm. x Yin.). Canvas, 
gilt. 32s. net. 

“Its abundance of illustrations is wonderful. Many of them are ja 
colour, and all are reproduced in a fasnion which does the publishers 
credit. ‘I'he text is as interesting as the pictures. We can heartily 
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disappointed.”—The Daity Mail. 


EVERYDAY ART AT SCHOOL AND HOME 

by Miss D. D. SAWER. Wita a Foreword by Si MICHAEL 
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Plates in Colour, many Verse Lxtracts, etc. Medium 8vo (9in. x 54in.), 
Cloth. 12s, 6d. net. 
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OLD SILVER OF EUROPE AND AMERICA 
From tariy ‘Times to the Nineteenth Century. By E. ALFRED 
JONES, Author of ‘The Gold and Silver of Windsor Castle,” “T 
Old Sitver of the American Churches,” etc. 4to (10in. x Tin), 
Cloth. Price 35s. net. 
A Compiete Critical and Historical Survey of the Old Silver of 
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EARLY CHURCH ART IN NORTHERN 

By JOSELE STRZYGOWSKI. Dealing with Pre-Romanesque Art of the 
Croatians; Wooden Architecture in Eastern Europe; Haili-Timber 
Churches in Western Europe; the Mast Churches of Norway; Koyal 
Tombs in Scandinavia. With 190 illustrations. Royal 8vo (l0in x 
6iin.). Cloth, gilt. Price 25s. net. 
Proiessor Strzygowski’s theories, drawn from a life devoted to research, 
have created something akin to a revolution in the study of Christian 
Church art. ‘The present volume, based on lectures detivered at Univer 
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EUROPE 


day and boarding schoois. By SIR FELIX CLAY. B I 
Architect to the Board of Education. Third Edition. Entirely re 
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The New 


New Despotism. By the Rt. Hon. Lord Hewart of Bury. 
(Ernest Benn. 21s.) 
quz Lord Chief Justice has not forgotten the arts of the 
ing counsel. Having decided that the encroachments 
by the permanent officials of Whitehall upon the liberties 
of the subject are exceedingly grave and must be checked 
he did not hesitate to write this combative book. Lord Chief 
. Justices do not usually write such books, but the occasion 
js of course, the justification. No student of the Constitution 
will read many pages before discovering that Lord Hewart 
believes himself to be fighting just such a battle for the 
Rule of. Law as Coke fought against James I. in the early 
days of the seventeenth century. 

Coke’s great duel is worth recalling. In 1607 James I. 
summoned the judges and informed them that it was within 
his right to take what causes he pleased away from them. 
They were but his “ delegates.” Coke answered in effect, 
“That is not law.” Afterwards in describing his answer to 
the King he wrote :— 


“Then the King said tha* he thought the law was founded upon 
reason, and that he and others had reason as well as the Judges. 
To which it was answered by me, that true it was that God had 
endowed his Majesty with excellent science and great endowments 
of nature, but his Majesty was not learned in the laws of his realm 
of England, and causes which concern the life, or inheritance, or 
goods, or fortunes of his subjects, they are not to be decided by 
natural reason, but by the artificial reason and judgment of law, 
which law is an act which requires long study and experience before 
that a man can attain to the cognisance of it ; and that the law was 
the golden met-wand and measure to try the causes of the subjects ; 
and which protected his Majesty in safety and in peace; with 
which the King was greatly offended, and said that then he should 
be under the law, which was treason to affirm, as he said: to which 
Isaid that Bracton saith, Quod rex non debet esse sub homine, sed sub 
Deo et lege.” 

Dicey, commenting upon this in his great work, An JIniro- 
duction to the Study of the Law of the Constitution (1885), 
remarks that though nothing could be more artificial or 
more uphistorical than Coke’s reasoning no achievement of 
sound argument, no stroke of enlightened statesmanship 
ever established a rule more essential to the very existence 
of the Constitution. 

Lord Hewart proves his case. He gives chapter and verse 
for all his accusations. No doubt is left in our mind about 
the encroachments. Some legitimate doubt remains, however, 
as to the amount of guilt which ought to be fastened on the 
permanent officials. Lord Hewart begins by showing them 
guilty by premeditation, even suggesting that they are in a 
plot for the exaltation of their own office. But before the end 
of his essay his manner becomes gentler and he places the 
chief blame, where rightly it ought to be placed, upon Par- 
liament. Blame whom we may, the fact remains that there is 
a challenge to the two foundations of our polity—the 
Sovereignty of Parliament and the Rule of Law. 

The danger has, of course, been brought about by the 
terrible intricacy of modern Acts of Parliament, particularly 

those which administer the Social Services. Parliament 
lacks the time to work out all the details, particularly when 
the details are considered (as is thought to be right in the 
‘case of Bills of first-rate importance) in Committee of the 
whole House. The result is that you can drive a coach-and-four 
through the terminology of most of these modern Acts. 
The Departments are hard put to it to reconcile the contra- 


Despotism 


dictions and to know what to do when there are no regulations 
for various emergencies. Thus the custom has grown up 
of allowing the Departments a certain latitude, but those who 
have not studied the nature of these Acts are not aware how 
far the tendency has been carried to withdraw matters in 
dispute from the decision of the Law Courts. Here is the 
wording of a clause in the Local Government Act of 1929 :— 

“Tf any difficulty arises in connection with the application of 
this Act to any exceptional area, or in bringing into operation any 
of the provisions of this Act, the Minister may make such order 


for removing the difficulty as he may judge necessary for that 
ea and any such order may modify the provisions of this 
ct.” ; 


This was an amended form of a clause to which strong 
objections had been raised, but we are unable to see that the 
clause as it now stands in the Act is any less dangerous than 
what was originally proposed. The Minister in fact makes his 
own law by Order; and as his decisions are invested— 
by Statute—with legality there is no appeal against them. 


Lord Hewart complains that this practice by which a 
Department legislates at its own sweet will is frequently 
described as ‘‘ Administrative Law.’ The phrase makes him 
very angry indeed, for, as he points out, Administrative Law 
as it is known in most European countries is at all events a 
coherent system of law. It is true that in those countries the 
Judiciary is interlocked with the Executive. The whole 
system is, nevertheless, based upon a principle even though 
it be a bad principle, whereas the modern practice in this 
country of removing claims from the jurisdiction of the Courts 
deserves no title at all—it is just lawlessness. 





Since the danger which Lord Hewart has exposed is a very 
real one he deserves unstinted thanks for the clearness of his 
exposition. Yet the remedies which he suggests could be no 
more than partial. He proposes that both Houses of Parliament 
should appoint Committees to examine all Bills carefully and 
to denounce clauses which would undermine the Rule of Law. 
He also proposes that every reputable newspaper should 
appoint a member of its staff to utter a warning when the 
rights of the subject are being threatened. Unfortunately, 
he is compelled by the potency of facts to admit that the 
Departments cannot very well carry on modern adminis- 
stration without some sort of delegated authority. So far as 
we can see, if all disputed points had to go automatically 
to the Law Courts the Courts would be swamped and the 
delay would be intolerable. 

It seems to us that the remedy must be two-fold. First 
of all, let us recognize frankly that as Parliament makes the 
laws Parliament is responsible in the first degree. Every 
abuse that can possibly be checked at its source must be 
checked there. Even when that has been done, however, 
there will still be room for abuses and we suspect that it will 
be found necessary in the end frankly to give the Departments 
the power to settle disputed points by some special process. 
This might be partly judicial and partly in accordance with 
the methods of arbitration. That is not to say, of course, 
that there should not be a possibility of final appeal by the 
ordinary legal methods. That possibility should never be 
absent. Fortunately, the Government, even before Lord 
Hewart’s book appeared, appointed a Committee to enquire 
into the whole subject. 


Slums of Forty Years Ago 


ba Friends in Old Deptford. By Ellen Chase. With a 

‘i reface by Octavia Hill. (Williams and Norgate. 7s. 6d.) 
pe Cuase worked with Miss Hill for five years in the ’eighties 
= last century in a particularly difficult neighbourhood by 
a docks, and has given us a very sane and shrewd report of 
"pi ag which we trust will be read by the social workers 

oO ba Summing up her impressions, she says that :— 
was not the bareness of living, but the richness of life that 
— me most in Green Street. Our people, sadly thwarted as 
y were in many ways, could still claim freely the great 
ems the spiritual qualities of courage, patience, and faith, 

. ever they pleased to lift up their souls to desire them.” 

a a. such a sursum corda is not easy. Hope was 
in those dim alley-ways and forlorn cottages where 


esaneae 


drink and every kind of passion seemed the only outlet for 
the spirit of man. Tidal waves of sottishness and brutality 
swept through the slums of Miss Chase’s day: not only the 
men fought, but their wives. She saw a man named Larkin 
with his head heavily bandaged, and on asking him how he 
had met his injury was told with a broad smile: “ Mrs. 
Larkin.” ‘‘What !’ I exclaimed, and he went on: ‘ Monday, 
with a hammer!’ ‘But what for?’ ‘’Cause she thought I 
ought to work.” During Easter and Whitsun, when many 
poor people, even forty years ago, left London for a day in the 
open air, the people of Deptford marked the freshness of 
spring by carousing in “‘ The King’s Head ” and “ The Three 
Compasses.” 
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Yet among these grim surroundings children still kept their 
English love of play and fairy stories. The building of 
** Grottoes ” marked the beginning of the oyster seasons then, 
as it does to-day in Chelsea and the World’s End. Miss Chase 
heard of witches and Green Ladies and Bluebeards: once, 
indeed, when pressing a little girl for more stories, her elder 
sister remarked: ‘“ Father’s not been quite drunk enough to 
tell us any, Miss. When he’s had just enough and not too 
much, he’ll lie abed while we're getting to sleep and tell stories 
fine !”” 

The dominant impression conveyed by the author—who is 
too faithful an artist, however, to point a needless moral—is 
the terrible curse that drink was to the last generation. Maybe 
it is still to this ; and in spite of our increasingly good record 
of sobriety we cannot but think that the State-regulation of 
the sale of aleohol would speedily remedy some of the most 
difficult of the conditions with which the successors of Miss 
Octavia Hill have to deal. 

We have expressed our belief that this volume should be 
read by every social worker : the first and last chapters alone 
would justify this opinion, stating as they do the objects 
which Miss Hill set herself to accomplish, and the experience 
her workers gained in reaching the goal. But the whole book 
is a pleasure to read, and although the conditions under which 
the rent-collector of to-day has to work are far pleasanter 
than those of 1886, the essential features remain the same. 
Overcrowding, burst drains, quarrelling, bad landlords, feckless 
tenants remain. Difficulties will be always with us. The 
intimate human relationship established by Miss Hill and 
carried on by those noble women who are carrying on her 
work will’ always be required in dealing with our urban 
populations :-— 

“The embarrassing sonse of intrusion which sometimes accom. 
panies other forms of visiting is escaped by a collector who goes 
naturally as agreed for the landlord into the homes of all the 
familic; in her charge. Then, too, the tenant has for his part a 
helpful sense of self-respect when he turns to his collector, assured 
that having fulfilled his duty to her, he has a right to expect that 
she will do her duty by him.” 

We wish a moderna rent-collector would write a similar 
book, giving her daily experiences of slum life. There is, 
perhaps, no other class of person so well acquainted with the 
real lives of our poor as those who go amongst them weekly, 
not to heal or judge or pray, but primarily to take their money. 
The magistrate and doctor see them in distress ; the casual 
visitor cannot penetrate the natural reserve of the Englishman 
in his castle, even if that castle be a slum: and the politician, 
perhaps, knows them least of all. But a friendship “strongly 
founded on the weekly fulfilment of mutual duties ”’ is a rela- 
tionship rich in possibilities. The Great Wen spreads over the 
body of England : to control it we must know how its cells are 
living. 


War Diaries 


War Diaries and Other Papers. By Major-General Max 
Hoffmann. ‘Translated from the German by Erie Sutton. 
2 Vols. (Martin Secker. 42s.) 
GENERAL HOFFMANN, who died in 1927, except for his appear- 
ance at the Brest Litovsk conference as representative of the 
Supreme Command, is almost unknown in England. Among 
his own countrymen, however, he is regarded as a genius 
and as having been the brain of the command on the Eastern 
Front. Conrad von H6:zendorf, the Austrian Chief of the 
Staff, said he was “the only man of ideas on the Eastern 
Front.” A specialist in the Russian language and in knowledge 
of the Russian Army and the Eastern theatre of war, with 
a reputation among his fellows as a strategist, he was in 
August, 1914, being then a lieutenant-coloncel and aged forty- 
six, appointed head of the Operations Section of the General 
Staff of the Bighth Army. This army under Colonel-General 
von Prittwitz, with Major-General von Waldersce as Chief 
of the General Staff was entrusted with the defence of 
Germany’s Eastern frontier. He remained in the same appoint- 
ment when Hindenburg-Ludendorii superseded Prittwitz- 
Waldersee; became Ludendorff’s most trusted subordinate, and 
when the latter was appointed First Quartermaster-General 
succeeded him as Chief of the General Staff of the new 
commander-in-chief of the Eastern Front, Prince Leopold 
of Bavaria. For all intents and purposes he was the commander. 
In this post he remained until the end of the War. 


——_———— 
—— 


His works now translated are a War Diary, the two books 
he wrote after the War, The War of Lost Opportunities » 
The Truth about Tannenberg, and four short articles : “Tho “ 
on 1914,” “* The Spring Offensive of 1918,” “ Bobbie 
and ‘‘ Moscow, the Root of All Evil.” " 

The diary, which takes up all but nine pages of the first 
volume, is not a dull chronicle of military events, but g 
record of his daily life, with comments on men and things 
It gives the impression that it is made up of extracts trom 
letters, written, say, to his wife—he mentions in Lost Opportunj. 
ties that he wrote to his wife every day. Take, for instance: 
the entry on September 18th, 1915 : 

“* All well here. Our offensive in the direction of Vilna Prosper, 
The Russians are in retreat on the whole front as far ag Galicia, 


wisi I was just now interrupted to be told that we have got 
Vilna. 6 es” 














Whether diary or letters, it contains an illuminating and 
unconventional commentary from behind the scenes, The 
commanders, Hindenburg and Prince Leopold, are Tarely 
mentioned except on ceremonial occasions ; they seem 
to have been little more than figureheads. The genem| 
impression gained is, first, that Hoffmann sat in his offi 
and seldom visited the troops; secondly, that he failed to 
appreciate the difficulties of his comrades on the Westem 
Front opposed to troops as good and as well armed and 
equipped as the German, operating in a civilized country, 
whilst he had only to deal with ponderous Russians hand: 
capped by meagre supplies of arms and munitions and by 
lack of a strategic railway system; thirdly, there was great 
friction, as in 1870-71, between the various parts of the German 
war machine. This is well illustrated by numerous entries 
such as “ Continual friction with the Austrians and almost 
more with G.H.Q. . . . Yesterday [four days after his appoint 
ment as C.G.S. Kast] I had my first quarrel with Seeckt, 
[Seeckt was then German Chief of the Staff of an Austn.- 
German Group of Armies.] Between Ludendorff and Falken. 
hayn, whom Hoffmann calls “The criminal . 
soldier knows that Ypres and Verdun were Falkenhayn’s 
crimes,’ there were constant disputes. Gradually a breach 
opened between Hoffmann himself and Ludendorff, and after 
beginning with daily confidential conversations on the 


telephone when first separated in August, 1916, the com) 
Eventually Ludendorff tried to remove 7 
Hoffmann from his post, and would have done so but for) 


radeship cooled. 


the Kaiser. 

The entry for October 8th, 1918, sums up Hoffmann’ 
views of Ludendorfi’s generalship: ‘* The abominable thing 
about the general collapse is that it need not have happened 

. we could hold on in the West—we need only appeal to 
the men—and I [not Prince Leopold] will hold the East, 


if necessary without men” ; and he concludes “ Ludendort 


. . . left Germany defenceless before the cold hate of England, 
France’s fanatical desire for revenge, and an_ imbecile 
geisteskrank] Wilson.” He is moved to make the naive 


remark : ‘‘ Since Ludendorff and I parted company, mentally, § 


I mean [“ spiritually ” is a better translation of “ innerlich”| 
he has had no luck.” Others recognized this and amongst 
them was Frau Ludendorff, who, when the outlook became 
black, wrote to him to use his influence over her husband. 
There are, as might be anticipated, some revelations 0 
German mentality. In the negotiations at Brest Litovsk “ the 
Russians laid great stress on the condition that all Germa 
troops stationed along the Eastern Front should remain 
there, in order to prevent us [from] transporting them to the 


West. There was no difficulty about agreeing to this. Befor : 


the negotiations had begun the order had already beet 


given to send the bulk of the Eastern Army to the Westem F 
Front.” Similarly a ‘“ Peace without annexations” was agretl F 


to by the Germans “because the border states Poland, 
Lithuania, and Kurland [which Germany meant to have] dil 
not come into the category of annexations, as their legally 
appointed representatives had decided of their own free wil 
. . . to separate themselves from Russia and to place the 
settlement of their future status in the hands of Germany.’ 

The War of Lost Opportunities, which takes up 240 out 
the 400 pages of the second volume, has been translated 
by Mr. A. E. Chamot, and has already appeared separately, 
his version having been published in 1927. 


. + every & 


It is a narrative © 
of the operations on the Eastern Front, with such referent © 
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as is necessary to the Western, designed to show that there 
were many opportunities of crushing the Russians if sufficient 
and timely reinforcements had been sent from the West. 
there should have been no need, wrote Hoffmann, to promote 
g revolution, and when it did take place a couple of German 
hattalions could have settled it. 

the Truth about Tannenberg is an account of the battle 
for the purpose of showing that the troop movements which 
prought about the victory had been arranged and were 
in progress before Hindenburg-Ludendorff issued any orders or 
appeared on the scene. Hoffmann asks the question “* Would 
there have been a victory at Tannenberg if the commanders 
had not been changed ? ” and answers ‘I think—Yes— 
though perhaps not so complete a victory.” 

The translation as a whole has been well done and has 
little German{flavour, except for a few too literal renderings 
like “eat the sour apple,” which might be put as “‘ needs must 
when the devil drives.” There is one bad mistake which should 
have attracted attention from its obvious absurdity. Under 
September 13th, 1918, of the diary will be found “ Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wetzel has been given command of an Army.” 
Now lieutenant-colonels are not often promoted to such an 
eminence at one bound. ‘‘ Chef einer Armee ”’ does not mean 
“Commander ”—or Chief Cook—but ‘* Chief of the General 
Staff of an Army.” 


Arts and Crafts 


Old Pewter: its Makers and Marks in England, Scotland, 
x a By Howard Herschel Cotterell. (Batsford. 
0 JS. 
Georgian Art (1760-1820). 
UI. (Batsford. 30s.) 
A History of British and American Etching. By James 
Laver. (Ernest Benn. £3 3s.) 
A History of British Water-Colour Painting. New Edition. 
by H. M. Cundall. (Batsford. 25s. 
Porcelain Pagodas and Palaces of Jade: Musings of an 
Old Collector. By A. E. Grantham, (Methuen. 15s.) 
Mr. Correrett.’s book is indispensable to the collector of 
British pewter. It must inevitably be cited as a parallel to 
Sir Charles Jackson’s English Goldsmiths and their Marks. 
The craft in this country has already its historian in the late 
Mr. Charles Welch, whose History of the Worshipful Company 
of Pewterers of London remains the standard work. Mr. 
Cotterell in his historical introduction deals briefly but 
informatively with this general aspect of his subject, and 
quickly concentrates on pewter marking, The chapter on the 
old pewterers and their touchplates is especially interesting 
and important because of the new light it casts on the 
chronology of the London touchplates preserved in the Hall 
ofthe Company. Of these there are five existing, the earliest 
purchased in 1668, after the great fire two years previously ; 
but these date back beyond the time of this awful visitation, 
inasmuch as many of the old touches, some bearing earlier 
dates, were restruck on a new plate after the fire. Beginning 
with a clear statement of the various grades in the Company, 
and emphasis on the distinction between Freedom and 
Livery, Mr. Cotterell builds up an argument that seems 
unassailable for the chronological striking of the touches. 
After this chapter come others on ‘ Secondary Marks,” 
“ Collectors’ Difficulties,” ‘ Pewterers’ Tokens and Trade 
Cards ” and “Methods of Cleaning” (for Mr. Cotterell 
believes in keeping one’s pewter polished) ; alphabetical lists 
of pewterers with illustrations of their marks where known, 
and of those marks which, with the device, bear only the 
initials of their owners’ names; illustrations of “ obscure ” 
marks ; and a series of indexes which bring the wealth of 
information in the volume direct to the reader’s eye. The 
illustrated marks, running into thousands, have been care- 
fully drawn by the author in pencil from the actual marks 
themselves or from careful rubbings, which indicates the 
labour bestowed on a volume that we are not surprised to 
learn has occupied its author for close on twenty-five years. 
In addition must be mentioned the photographic illustra- 
tions, which provide a feast of upwards of three hundred and 
sixty selected examples of the craft, grouped in sections, and 
the collotype facsimiles of all existing London and Edinburgh 
touchplates cunningly bound in at the end. It is rarely that 
one handles a book that so copiously and precisely covers its 
particular field. 


Burlington Magazine Monograph, 


The glory of pewter had passed by the middle of the eight- 
eenth:century, when that of old Sheffield plate was approaching, 
and there is no mention of the craft in Georgian Art (1760- 
1820), the third of the Burlington Magazine monographs to 
illustrate the arts and crafts of a country and a period. The 
defining dates, those of the reign of George III. and conse- 
quently including the activities of the Prince Regent, are 
quite arbitrary, but serve as well as any others since they do 
not too strictly hamper the several contributors. These are 
all specialists of reputation. Mr. Geoffrey Webb writes 
broadly and luminously of Architecture and Sculpture ; 
Mr. Bernard Rackham of Ceramics and Glass; Mr. W. W. 
Watts of Metalwork; Mr. Oliver Brackett of Furniture ; 
Mr. A. F. Kendrick of Textiles ; and Miss Louise Gordon- 
Stables of the minor arts, like miniatures, silhouettes and 
fans. Their essays give a cumulative impression, and what 
in them seems repetition is in many cases illustration from a 
fresh angle. But it is in Mr. Roger Fry’s general Intro- 
duction that we get the period in true perspective. Mr. 
Fry, glancing on the applied arts on his way, writes chiefly 
of its painters, so that Mr. J. B. Manson on Painting is left 
the rather thankless task, though one excellently performed, 
of providing artistic biographies. But its School of Painting 
was, after all, the phenomenon of Georgian Art, and what 
Mr. Fry has to say so frequently of it is broadly true of the 
other arts as well. It was “a period of extreme complexity 
in the history of taste, it is a meeting place of many highways, 
a whirlpool of many cross-currents, in which the stream of 
Renaissance tradition which had arrived so late in England 
is already losing its outlines and mingling in that jumble of 
exotic and picturesque stylistic fashions with which we have 
struggled so uneasily ever since.” The illustrations following 
each section are a particular merit of this volume. 

Mr. Laver’s book is sound criticism and eminently useful 
as a work of reference. Its historical sections trace very 
carefully the etching tradition in England with its respective 
Dutch and French influences, and there are pages on the 
specially English development, the Sporting Print, and on 
the Etching Clubs. A chapter on Whistler, of whom we are 
asked to admit “ his immense superiority to anyone else but 
Rembrandt,” is followed by another on Haden, who always 
“keeps the middle way,” so that Hamerton’s remark is 
perhaps justified that his manner is so entirely in harmony 
with the nature of the art that no man’s work, except 
Rembrandt’s, is a safer example. Brangwyn, Cameron, Bone 
and McBey, and a few others are dealt with under a general 
heading of Whistler reactions ; and then we have Mr. Laver’s 
most valuable contribution, a series of notes, brief and 
adequate, on scores of modern practitioners, including those 
in the Dominions and in America. A very complete biblio- 
graphy is supplied, chronological from 1593 to 1928 as to 
general and technical works, and alphabetically erranged 
under artists as to monographs. Finally, there are the 
plates, eighty-four in number, beginning with Hogarth and 
ending with a few Americans: their selection and repro- . 
duction are excellent. 

Mr. Cundall’s well-known work, originally published twenty 
years ago, is refreshed in this second edition by ten additional 
coloured illustrations and several new chapters, including one 
on William Blake. There are also over two hundred and thirty 
additions to the biographies of water colour painters, mostly 
of those who have died since the earlier edition appeared. 
These and an account of the New English Art Club and the 
Royal Scottish Society of Painters in Water Colours bring 
the volume up to date as a work of reference. 

The last book on our list is of a different character from 
the foregoing. ‘There is nothing categorical about it. With 
a profound knowledge of his subject, Mr. Grantham does 
not fail to be informing, but he wraps up his facts in a 
fascinating and flamboyant maze of “ musings,” no doubt 
justified when the Flowery Land is their theme. His con- 
cluding chapters institute a comparison between Eastern and 
Western civilizations which emphasizes the superior ideals 
of the former. The body of his book is an extremely interest- 
ing and intimate survey of Chinese achievement, chiefly in 
the master-craft of ceramics, but also in wood, bronze, ivory, 
jade, lacquer, glass and silk. Mr. Grantham’s text, with its 

poetical expression, has the merit of invoking our enthusiasm, 
and is corroborated by the many beautiful illustrations, 
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Pioneers of Travel 


The Ancient Explorers. By M. Cary and E. H, Warmington. 


(Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 

The Most Noble and Famous Travels of Marco Polo, together 
with the Travels of Nicolo de Conti. Edited from the 
Elizabethan translation of John Frampton by N. M. Penzer. 
(Argonaut Press. 42s.) 

Ir is a happy coincidence that brings from the press at 

the same time a first-rate account of the explorers who en- 

larged the geographical knowledge of the Greek and Roman 
world, and a fine new edition of the narrative of that tireless 

Venetian who came back, after many years in the service of 

the great Khan, to tell Dante’s Europe of the wonders of 

China. For these two admirable books, when read together, 

are obviously consecutive. Western Europe, in Marco 

Polo’s day—corresponding to the reign of our Edward I.— 

knew no more, and probably much less, about Farther Asia 

than it had known under the later Roman Empire. Ptolemy, 
the late Greek geographer who summed up the information 
available to the ancient world, remained the supreme auth- 
ority till the days of Columbus, and, indeed, a good deal later. 
Some of Ptolemy's maps seem grotesquely wrong, as, for 
example, his representation of Scotland as bending eastward 
at a right angle to England. But the Middle Ages had 
nothing better till in the second half of the fifteenth century 
definite voyages of discovery were undertaken by Portugal 
and Spain, France and England and heralded a new scientific 
era. Marco Polo belongs to the pre-scientific age just as 
definitely as did Eratosthenes and Herodotus, Strabo and 

Pausanias. His merit was to excite curiosity, to set learned 

men studying the old geography, and so to prepare the way 

for the age of discovery two centuries after his death. 


Dr. Cary and Mr. Warmington have compressed into a 
scholarly and most readable volume an account of what the 
ancients knew about the several regions and of the principal 
explorers through whom they obtained this knowledge. They 
discuss, for example, the circumnavigation of Africa, set forth 
concisely the evidence, such as it is, and the arguments for 
and against the credibility of Heredotus’s well-known tale 
of the Phoenician crew who were sent by Necho about 600 B.c. 
to sail down the east coast and return by the west coast of 
Africa, landing at intervals to sow and reap a crop of corn for 
their sustenance. ‘“ They told things believable perhaps 
for others but unbelievable for me,’ observes the Father of 
History,” namely, that in sailing round Libya they “ had 
the sun on the right hand’’—that is, to the north of their ships 
and not to the south at midday. Whatever the truth of the 
tale, no one repeated the Seat ; Ptolemy declared it impossible, 
and so it remained in theory till Diaz rounded the Cape in 
1488, and Vasco da Gama went beyond it to India ten years 
later. 

Alexander, who combined exploration with conquest. did 
more to open up Asia to the West than any other of the 
ancients. Most of the early explorers were sorely handicapped 
at sea by the smallness of their vessels, by the lack of meas- 
uring instruments, by the difficulty of carrying food and water 
sufficient for a long voyage, and by the inefficiency of their 
weapons in encounters with savage peoples. The wonder is 
that whether by sea or on land these intrepid travellers found 
out so much about Europe, Northern Africa, Western Asia 
and India as they are shown to have done in the excellent 
accounts and the many good maps which Dr. Cary and Mr. 
Warmington provide. Incidentally, the authors devote a 
useful chapter. to the imaginary discoveries, among which 
Plato’s fabled Atlantis still has a fascination for idle 
minds. 

Marco Polo has the advantage over these earlier travellers 
in that his personal narrative of his wanderings in Tartary and 
Cathay has survived. In prison at Genoa, he had the leisure 
to tell his wonderful story, and friends wrote it down, doubtless 
edited it, and gave it to an admiring world. Mr. Penzer has 
had the happy idea of printing the old and forgotten Eliza- 
bethan version by Frampton which was published in 1579 ; 
the homely style seems to add a new flavour to Polo’s rambling 
story. But in the interests of science Mr. Penzer adds a most 
valuable introduction on the various MS. versions of Polo 
and oi the identification of his routes, each of which is figured 
ina good map. Also there are elaborate notes, and Frampton’s 


<< 





version of the travels of the fifteenth-century Venetian Nicolo 
de Conti is given in a lengthy appendix. Thus this beautify 
quarto, printed at Cambridge, should please both the general 
reader and the specialist. China in the thirteenth century 
under the rule of the Great Khan was clearly a much happier 
country than it is at present, and Marco Polo, who was in the 
service of the Khan for seventeen years and travelled far and 
wide on State business, has many remarkable tales to tell 
about the court of Cambalu and the Tartar government whic, 
kept order and peace. 











Belles-Letttes of a Blackmailer 


Chicago May: Her Story. By May Churchill Sharpe. (Sampson 
Low. 12s. 6d.) 

WE have had too many crime books of late, but this cold. 
blooded recital of theft, blackmail and homicide is a valuable 
study of the psychology of a criminal and an unconventional 
sermon on sociology, besides being good reading. It is, jn 
short, an exception, and that not because of the power of its 
language (most of it is slangy and flat) nor because of any 
great qualities of mind in Chicago May (her mentality must 
have been sub-normal in some respects) but rather because 
she reveals herself in every line. 

Mrs. Sharpe was known as “* the Queen of the Crooks,” and 
did her best to live up to the title. But when we come to 
analyse her life, we see that there was really very little pluck 
or skill required to rob drunken or infatuated men (which 
was her speciality, with subsequent blackmail if the victim 
was worth it) and that she generally failed in her more ambi- 
tious projects. On the occasion when she was with the gang 
which robbed the American Express offices in Paris, both she 
and those with her failed to secure their line of retreat and 
were arrested by the French police. Again, when she and her 
lover shot the notorious Eddie Guérin, her companion was s0 
frightened of Guérin that he missed him at the range of a yard 
(a thing the crook of fiction never does) and bungled the afiair 
badly. Furthermore, they shot their victim in a public place, 
where they were bound to be caught. . Finally, Mrs. Sharpe 
was so ignorant of the English character (as were also the 
murderers of Sir Henry Wilson) that she imagined the spec- 
tators of the crime would run away. A sentence of fifteen 
years disillusioned her about Engiand, and she remained 
convinced to the end that her punishment was vindictive, 
and that she should have been acquitted on the plea of self- 
defence. 

Several times she attempted to ‘“ go straight,” for she had 
enough brains to understand that crime does not pay in the 
long run, but she never succeeded, for picking pockets and 
inveigling lovers into her “* creep-joints ’’ were the only means 
that would keep her in the dresses and champagne necessary 
for her ‘* self-respect.” 

Her last attempt at virtue resulted in her writing this frank 
and unvarnished book: whether it would have yielded 
enough money to keep her in the comfort which she insisted 
that the world should give her we shall never know, for 
she died last May at the age of fifty-three. Time had by 
that time taken a terrible revenge. We see her in the 
frontispiece, an elderly, thick-set woman, with a humorous 
and masterful mouth, but not the red-haired siren that was 
the toast of London, New York and Buenos Ayres. In het 
middle age, with failing health and diminished funds she 
found that her snares were spread in vain in sight of the bird. 

When she was thirteen she ran away from her Irish home 
with sixty pounds belonging to her father. At fourteen she 
had had measles, and had become a mistress. At fifteen she 
was a widow in Chicago, and started to learn crime seriously. 
For forty years afterwards she broke hearts and _ snatched 
purses and pocket-books. 

It is a strange and sad story that she tells. If any intending 
criminal were to read it it might dissuade him from taking 4 
wrong turning, but intending criminals are rarely literary 
students. How society is to deal with persons of the type of 
Chicago May is a problem as yet unsolved. She makes it 
quite clear that she never felt any desire to earn her living 
honestly until the disadvantages of prison life (especially 
in England) made her feel that the game was not worth the 
candle. 
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Fiction 
The New World and the Old 


The Man Who Lost Himself. By Osbert Sitwell (Duckworth. 


diihae By Mazo de la Roche. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
This Man’s World. By Irvin 8. Cobb. (Brentano. 7s. 6d.) 


AWild Cat Scheme. By E.M. Keate. (Alston Rivers. 7s. 6d.) 
Iris said that if a man were suddenly confronted by himself 
he would die. Goethe and De Maupassant hoth experienced 
this horrifying vision of themselves and survived it ; Tristram 
Orlander, the brilliant young writer who is the hero of Mr. 
Qshert Sitwell’s second novel, succumbed. Whatever the 
facts are, the subject has had obvious attractions to writers of 
fantasy, allegory or satire. One recalls, for instance, the 
Golem legend which has so often excited the metaphysical 
yearnings of German novelists. There is, however, nothing 
metaphysical nor transcendental about Mr. Sitwell: the 
modern world is fantastic enough for him. Tristram Orlander 
js hitched to no stars, nor is he reduced to a mere chemical 
efervescence. His vivid youth, the catastrophe of his unre- 
quited love, the nervous breakdown that follows, and the 
glow of life that seems to return in his convalescence in Gran- 
ada, are woven in a multitude of threads, as subtle and various 
as the web of thought itself, and caught in time like the rigid 
pattern on a tapestry. And by the side of this pattern is 
threaded the design of his later years when, as a successful 
novelist, who has commercialized his art, knighted, photo- 
graphed on yachts and golf courses, he is as swollen a parody 
of his youth as the ludicrous pseudo-Moorish Hotel Boabdil in 
Granada is of the Alhambra lying like a sinister red dragon 
above it. 

Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s story, in which action is explained and 
commented upon and scarcely even dramatized, like a tapestry, 
js too dimensional. Essentially a satirist and traveller, one 
of the last Englishmen to cultivate the Grand Tour and to 


' effect its modish quizzing of the world, he is preoccupied with 


surfaces and patterns. Tristram Orlander does not live 
because he is the subject of Mr. Sitwell’s concern and not of his 
The people who live are 
those by whom Mr. Sitwell is amused or moved ; the returning 
Anglo-Indians, the plundering American women, the fossilized 
Lord St. Donart, above all the sombre Frenchwoman who 
drags her emaciated child about the streets of Granada begging. 
She is a triumphant piece of macabre observation. But 
Tristram Orlander is a symbol diversified like the elaborate 
serpent of the Gaelic decorations, on every page. The agony 
of Tristram Orlander is the agony of Granada. The agony 
of Granada is the agony of western Europe : the beautiful and 
inspired old order is trodden down, prostituted and parodied. 
Mr. Sitwell on the Grand Tour observes impassively both the 
The whole book is brilliant, intricate 
in its implications and distinguished. Sometimes it has 
the tedium of a summer too greatly laden with beauty ; but 
in his descriptions of Granada in its sublime, monotonous and 
sombre moods, Mr. Sitwell rises from the delight and suave 
to the magnificent. These pages are no mere purple patches ; 
they are true emanations from the city itself, as troubling as 
the haze of heat which quivers over those ancient roofs. I 
shall not easily forget the voice of that awful Frenchwoman ; 
I shall probably swear that I have heard her myself. 
Whiteoaks is a good, old-fashioned and readable novel with 
theme, plot and complications agreeably if mechanically 
unravelled. It is a sequel to Jalna, and after the manner of 
sequels is probably not as good. The scene is laid in a Cana- 
dian farm where a fantastic centenarian great-grandmother 
keeps a quarrelling family of sons and daughters, grandsons 
and wives, in constant nervous agitation about the terms of 
her will. But the theme is really the conflict between the 
crude, overbearing, obtuse but not unkindly family and one 
or two of its wembers who by some slip of nature are endowed 
with a sensitiveness that has become, because of the environ- 
ment, morbid. The brother who rules the house, a well- 


drawn character, is in love with the wife of another brother who 
has deserted her. Seen mainly through the eyes of Finch, a 
furtive and sensitive adolescent who is bluntly derided for his 
physical weakness, the story has in its opening pages an 
almost humid oppressiveness which weakens as the claims of 
4 complicated plot and a heavy load of characters overwhelm 


the writer. The book is one of those in which one believes in 
the characters less at the conclusion than at the beginning. 
This Man’s World is also America, where men are men, 
domineering, futile and sentimental. One learns this not 
only from the first story which tells simply how two New 
York shop-girls are cast off, one by her husband and the other 
by her lover, and are left to renew their fight with poverty ; 
but also from the dialogue. Says Mr. Schermberg: “ The 
point is that she’s gone and hooked up with a big fur-bearing 
harp that’s just one cut above a day labourer—just about one 
cut. Way I look at it, she’s lowered herself clean out of your 
class. From now on she'll be denned up with that rough-neck 
in a three-roomed dump in some walk up over on Second 
Avenue.” There are thirteen stories full of talk as pungent 
as this: an educated Indian girl goes native, a business man 
who can’t stop working ends his days making toy mattresses 
in an asylum. Each story has its theme smartly stamped in 
its first or final paragraph like a sale ticket on a heavy overcoat ; 
in fact, Mr. Cobb is invariably over-emphatic about his point. 
But the stories are shrewd, simple and rapid, and most of them 
would make good talkies. Why doesn’t somebody try ? 
The Wild Cat Scheme is one of those funny, exciting, but 
rather unfair detective stories in which the murderer and his 
clues make a too belated appearance. A young woman is 
found murdered in the library of a country house—why 
always the libraries !—and suspicion falls on her octogenarian 
uncle. The old gentleman absconds and a farcical wild goose 
chase, rather a wild cat’s scheme, ensues. Like most detec- 
tive stories the book makes a clear case for the reform of police 
methods ! V. S. Prircuerr. 


THE UNCERTAIN TRUMPET. By A. S. M. Hutchinson. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—Long though Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s book is, it is very closely packed, indeed crowded with 
characters, incidents, sentiments, and sentimentalities. The 
hero is Dawn, the young bride of Pelham Heritage, a dour and 
respectable English gentleman. No wonder she found him 
rather disconcerting, for: ‘immediately the door closed 
behind Jessop, he raised his eyes to hers and put them steadily 
on her.” It is a little difficult to pick out the hero. Is he 
Banjo Heritage, a drunken relative of Pelham, who loves 
Dawn, meets her in the village, meets her in London, and then, 
with an heroic gesture, flings aside his cups and goes to a far 
land to make good ? Or is he David Quest, a young parson, 
who comes to the village, antagonizes Pelham, reforms Banjo, 
saves the soul of a spinster lady and her brother, and triumphs 
against evil by the sheer weight of his goodness? Or is he 
Pelham, who had really loved Dawn devotedly all the time ? 
It is very difficult to say. Readers of The Uncertain Trumpet 
are well insured against monotony. If the * Child Dawn” 
begins to pall they can make the acquaintance of the family of 
Flood Wallopers (exquisite name), whose every member is a 
caricature of our booted, weather-beaten, sporting gentry. 
Should they seek homeliness they can find it in the household 
of David Quest. The servants and villagers, all musical 
comedy types, are much the best characters. There is no 
doubt that if Mr. Hutchinson would abandon sentiment he 
could write an uproariously funny book. 
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The Magazines 


The Realist for November opens with “The Place of Science in 
Western Civilization,” by J. B. S. Haldane, in which he com- 
plains that the results of scientific discovery have not been 
assimilated by our active statesmen, and finds in the fact an 
explanation of many of our present discontents. Sir Napier 
Shaw writes candidly and interestingly, but not encouragingly 
about the state of meteorology to-day. Mr. Norman Campbell 
disciisses various electoral systems in use or advocated and 
their probable results :in. political life, and-Mr. W. I’. Watson 
writes on the various methods of. payment.in the engineering 
industry. These articles are all in the true Realist style, 
well-informed and impartial. There are also two good but less 
detached articles, ‘‘ The Results of the Russian Revolution,”’ 
by Lancelot Lawton, and “ South Africa in the Melting-Pot,” 
by Laurens van der Post. ‘ 

The Contemporary contains several very good articles and 
one very badone. Mr. G. E. R. Gedye’s * Austria in Troubled 
Waters,” Mr. B. S. Townroe’s “ Curing Slums in Holland,” and 
Dr. Alexander Rossman’s “‘ A Journey in Ruthenia,” are all 
first-hand observations of subjects of great importance. There 
are also a well-balanced article by Sir E. Hilton Young on 
** Public Credit and Unemployment,” and an encouraging 
paper by Lady Hartog on “ The Awakening of Indian Woman- 
hood.” ‘To offset these, Sir Sankaran Nair seeks to interpret 
the story of Martha and Mary in terms of the Buddhist serip- 
tures. The result is, literally, an unholy mixture, reminiscent 
of the discourse of the prophet Mysista Ammon in Mr. 
Chesterton’s novel. 

In The Nineteenth Century there is a symposium on “ Anglo- 
American Relations and Sea-Power,” by the late Sir Valentine 
Chirol, Mr. H. B. Elliston, and Sir Archibald Hurd, giving 
the views of an Englishman, an American, and an expert, 
respectively. We are glad to see the three parties concerned 
so clearly recognized, and. the contributions themselves are 
all good of their kind. Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge reminds us 
of some considerations affecting the raising of the school age, 
and there are two useful articles on agricultural subjects by 
Messrs. L. F. Easterbrook and Edward Ash. ‘There is also a 
bright article by Mr. Ray Cory Hutchinson on the place of the 
university. graduate in business. 

The Fortnightly has a new cover, whose drabness is com- 
pensated for by the brighter character of some of the contri- 
butions. There are also articles on the progress of surgery 
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—— 
since the days of Lister, and upon the industrial revoluti 
now taking place in Japan, which are both informative <4 
interesting. The best of the lighter items is “ Harking Back. 
by Ida Finlay, whicli takes us back to the work of women dir 
ing the War, a subject which is neglected too much jn th 
present spate of reminiscences. 

Blackwoods, among some fairly satisfactory stories, has 
which deserve special attention, “The Epic of John Pen 
Landon,” by R. J. W., and “A Giant Held Captive,” by Joh, 
Still. The latter, in particular, is just such a piece of expo: 
ence as “‘ the power of attrition of motor-buses ” js rapidly 
rendering impossible. y 

Most of the contributions to the National Review ar as 
usual, controversial in character. Mr. Kipling’s speech at 
Milner Court is, however, an exception. Miss Frances Pitt 
writes well about foxes and foxhounds ; Mr. Hamilton Fyfe 
records some tantalizing experiences as a playwright ; and 
Miss Dorothy Crisp contributes a very vivid “* Yorkshire Viey 
of the Conservative Message.” We are sorry to hear of My 
Maxse’s illness, and may congratulate his representative on the 
maintenance of the standard of editing. 


Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 670.) 


Tux paper which Mr. Edmund Blunden read before th 
Shakespeare Association, Shakespeare’s Significance (Oxfori 
University Press, 1s. 6d.) is full of subtlety and_ interest, 
When Mr. Blunden went as purser on a ship carrying coal-dust 
to South America he found that the ship’s officers—or some 
of them—had the greatest respect for Shakespeare. The 
captain himself had not as yet read his plays. *‘* I am waiting,” 
he said. ‘‘ Older captains tell me that you can’t read Shake. 
speare until after you've turned forty.” The third mate, 
however, used to bandy quotations with Mr. Blunden, and 
produce apposite remarks for all the ship’s crises. It was as 
a result of this journey that Mr. Blunden began to turn to 
Shakespeare with more concentration. He found in the plays 
a host of allusions and cross-connexions which he had not 
previously observed. In King Lear, for example, there was an 
echoing through the play of the word nothing ; an echoing, 
also, of the word al/. The sense of Lear’s seemingly incoherent 
speeches began to declare itself when Mr. Blunden saw the 
associations Of the language, the underlying references to 
Horace, or to. country lore. In his paper he is successful in 
drawing out many unexpected allusions. Although he does 
not discuss his discoveries in their aesthetic bearing, he states 
his conviction that, in the rustic phrase, ‘ it all be done fora 
purpose.” 
* * * o 

The value of Sir Hari Singh Gour’s treatise, The Spirit o 
Buddhism (Luzac and Co., 30s.), lies in its width of range. 
Sir Hari deals with the circumstances into which Buddha was 


* born, his life and doctrine, the later developments of Buddhist 


philosophy and mythology, the present position of Buddhism 
and its relation to other faiths. His treatment is so broad, and 
his citations are so many, that this volume will form one of 
the best introductions to Buddhism for which a student could 
hope. If we regard the work purely as a piece of exegesis, it 
is unfortunate that the author is not himself a convinced 
Buddhist. Although he approaches Buddhism with sym- 
pathy, he often attempts to controvert a tenet of Buddhism 
without sufficiently seeing in what way it may be held to be 
true. His own thought, indeed, is marked by a certain 
Western liberalism which makes him uneasy at the suspicion 
of a pessimistic world-view. None the less, he can be an 
admirable interpreter ; and his work is massive, informative 


and readable. 
oak * * * 


Anglada is as good a peg as any from which to hang 
theory of aesthetics, but it is doubtful whether Mr. $. 
Hutchinson Harris has done the Spanish artist a real service 
in giving us The Art of H. Anglada-Camarasa (The Leicestet 
Galleries, £2 2s.). The reproductions command admiration, 
which the binding does its best to dissipate, but even the 
best reproductions cannot convey the effects of colour which 
are Anglada’s chief distinction. Mr. Harris is a reactionary: 
Croce and Jean Cocteau, no less than Roger Fry and Wilenski, 
meet with his stern disapproval : the art of Cézanne, Gauguil 
and Van Gogh holds only a pathological interest : beauty 
must be concrete, or it is not beauty. So to Mr. Harts 
Anglada stands outside the whirlpool of modern experiment; 
though described as a revolutionary, he remains faithful to 
the classical tradition of beauty. 

* * * % 


The general reader (and most of us fall into that category 
where ancient Egypt is concerned) will be grateful to Dr 
James Baikie for A History of Egypt (A. and C. Black Ltd, 
2 vols., 36s.). The two volumes cover Egyptian history 
from the earliest times to the end of the XVIII. dynasty, 


while the author has deliberately avoided controversial topics | 
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tains chapters dealing with Permanent Decoration, Furniture, 3 tes 


Upholstery, Table Appointments and Decorative Adjuncts. Pr 
fusely illustrated. Published at 30s, net.; offered, brand new, # 
15s. 9d. Post free, on approval. Quote offer 466A. 


Foyle’s Guide to Standard Sets and 
Library Series 
OFFERED FOR CASH OR DEFERRED PAYMENTS 


Including the works of famous novelists, essayists, poets & 
dramatists, with the majority of the well-known Library Seri 
will be sent (gratis) to anyone interested. 


Books you no longer want! Rr 


Foyles will buy them—a single volume up to a library. 


sooxws FOYLES spoons fui 


Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2, . 
’Phone: Gerrard 9310 (5 lines), rodi; 


piogré 
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far as possible, he has not hesitated, where necessary, to 
ea definite stand rather than to risk leaving an ambiguity. 
«. method, open to criticism in a more specialized treatise, 
‘. not such & danger to readers as might be expected, .since 
Dr Baikie can always produce excellent arguments in support 
of views, from which other Egyptologists might differ fo 
ns which would not appeal to laymen content with a 
eral survey. Apt quotations from Egyptian records add 
colour to a narrative which flows easily, if at rather a sober 
tempo, and there are sufficient illustrations te convey an 
idea of Egyptian art and architecture. The social and 
economic aspects of Egyptian culture have perhaps been 
unduly neglected, but for the reader who wants more, an 
abridged pibliography should meet all his requirements. 
* * * * 


What happens if you encounter a pride of lions? The 
answer is obvious : you shoot a lioness in the back, in order 
to encourage a black-maned lion to show himself—for he 
is the fellow you want to get at. This is one of the ruses 
which we learn from Big Game Hunting and Collecting in 
fast Africa, by Kalman Kittenberger (Edward Arnold and 
(o., 25s. net). Another thing we learn is that the collecting 
of trophies for museums is often a mere pretext for carnage. 
The author had to leave a wounded lion, and this is his 
significant comment (the italics are ours): ‘* This aggravated 
me much, as I hate to leave such noble animals to decay 
and also this would have been my thirty-third lion.’ The author 
was many years in the country, and yet nearly all the native 
names for animals are misspelt, and in general all native 
words are travesties of their real selves. In one case the 
author ridicules the natives because he does not know that 
what he took to be the Swahili word for crocodile was really 
the Ganda word for lung-fish. There is nothing new in the 
author's pseudo-scientific observations, and his statements 
are often fallacious, as when he writes that lion are scarce 
in Uganda and that most people in that country are com- 
pelled to shoot undersized elephants. The photographs are 
the one redeeming feature. 

* * 








i 
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* * 

There is a powerful story by Mr. Arthur Wheen in the 
Mercury Story Book (Longmans, 7s. 6d.), and a curious one 
by Miss E. M. Delafield. Neither Mr. George Moore nor Miss 
Virginia Woolf are at their best, but there is variety and 
brilliance enough for all tastes. Our favourite is the tale for 
bibliophiles by Mr. J. C. Squire. 

* * * * 

Sir Wilfrid Grenfell’s dogs floundered hopelessly in the slob 
ice. The pan on which he stood was beginning to sink. He 
managed to transfer himself and his team to another pan, 
but still there he was, amongst the drift ice off the Labrador 
Coast, and night coming. In that Arctic winter he would die 
without more covering, so he had to sacrifice three of his 
beloved dogs, stabbing them in the heart and then skinning 
hem. All night he worked to keep himself warm, but here 


at! 


ounced we shall leave him, recommending the reader to learn about 
on any Mthe rescue from Adrift on an Ice Pan (Jarrolds, 3s. 6d.). 
ae Sir Wilfrid, like so many men of action, writes terse and 


igorous English: we see him very vividly amongst those 
grinding floes. 

ubjeds * * * * 

ant of Of all the curious stories in Signor Giuseppe Portigliotti’s 
X Ovet BSome Fascinating Women of the Renaissance (Allen and Unwin, 
book. Me: §d.), perhaps the most typical of those times is that of 
ta Filippo Lippi, who eloped with a nun of the convent of 
panta Margherita at Prato. Signor Portigliotti is not an 
huthor recommended for those who desire that the crudities 
bf life should be veiled in aphorism or allusion. The Renais- 
hance Was a passionate and cruel age. Still, the author’s 
vid power of characterization and his keen historical sense 
te undeniable. 4 


and to 




















* * * * 


No, 22 of the “ Masters of Etching ” series reproduces twelve 
plates by L. C. Rosenberg, A.R.E. (The Studio, 5s.), one of 
he most distinguished of the younger American engravers. 
ained as an architect, he specializes in architectural subjects, 
enerally with lively figures deftly touched in. _ Most of his 
plates are dry-points. As usual, Mr. Malcolm C. Salaman’s 
biographical notes and critical comments are adequate. 
* * * * 
Granted the artlessness of its plan, Stories of the Painters 
ack, 21s.), by Miss Amy Steedman, is competently done. 
The best way of training the eye to see and understand 
beauty is to put constantly before it beautiful things to look 
pon”: hence the pictures in this volume, well-chosen and 
save for some of those in colour) well-reproduced. And as it 
8 desirable to know something of the men by whom they were 
ainted, here, side by side with them, is text, mainly anecdotal, 
fom the round O of Giotto onwards. It is a pleasant book. 
* 


P * * * 
! Drawings and Paintings by Joan Manning-Sanders (Faber 
‘Ss hd Faber, 21s.), illustrating some thirty works done by the 





ist between the age of eight and sixteen, witnesses to a 
rodigy in painting. There is an amazing technical advance 






during these years to “The Brothers” and “ Concertina 
Players,” her Royal Academy appearances. A doubt assails 
us, as evidently it does Mr. Wilenski, who introduces the 
volume, about the nature of the artistic advance. ‘“ Self- 
Portrait ” frankly alarms us, and there are qualities in the 
“ Flight into Egypt ” of 1925, say, that we miss in later and 
vastly more accomplished efforts. . Five years in the wilder- 
ness is Mr. Wilenski’s advice to Miss Manning-Sanders, and it 
seems to us wise. 


A Library List 


MISCELLANEOUS :—Nalure: Cosmic, Human and _ Divine. 
By J. Y. Simpson. (Oxford University Press. 6s.) 
Democracy. By C. Delisle Burns. (Allen and 
Unwin. 8s. 6d.)——Cantaloup to Cabbage. By Mrs. 
P. Martineau. (Cobden-Sanderson. 5s.) Asia. By 
L. Dudley Stamp. (Methuen. 27s. 6d.) Isis, or 
the Future of Oxford. By W. J. K. Diplock. (Kegan 
Paul. 2s. 6d.)——Myself and the Theatre. By T. 
Komisarjevsky. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) The Plays 
of John Galsworthy. (Duckworth. 8s. 6d.)——-Open 
House in Flanders. By Baroness E. de la Grange. 
(John Murray. 15s.)——-The Riddle of Russia. By E. 
Ashmead-Bartlett. (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 


BioGRAPHIES :-—From Quebec to Piccadilly. By Beckles 
Willson. (Cape. 7s. 6d.)-——Horace Walpole and Madame 
du Deffand. By A. de Koven. (Appleton. 10s. 6d.) 
Memoirs of Sir James Melville of Halhill. Edited by 
A. F. Steuart. (Routledge. 10s. 6d.) 


Puitosopny :—Essays and Addresses. By J. Burnet. (Chatto 
and Windus. 15s.)——Studies in the English Social 
and Political Thinkers of the Nineteenth Century. By 
Rev. R. H. Murray. Vols. land If. (Heffer. 12s. 6d. 
each) Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas. By C. F. Andrews. 
(Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) In the Evening of My 
Thought. By G. Clemenceau. Vols I and II. (Constable. 
30s.) 

History :—The Seventeenth Century. By G. N. Clark. 
(Oxford University Press. 15s.)——-The Way of the 
Sea. By H. Peake and H.J.Fleure. (Oxford University 
Press. 5s.)———T'he Church and Parish of St. Nicholas, 
Abingdon, and Other Papers. By A.E. Preston. (Oxford 
University Press. 21s.) 

LirerAry :—G. K. C. as M.C. Edited by J. P. de Fonseka. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d.)———Keats’ View of Poetry. By T. 
Saito. (Cobden-Sanderson. 6s.)——This Other Eden. 
By E. V. Knox. (Methuen. 5s.)——-Montaigne. By 
A. Gide. (Blackamore Press. 21s.)——The Hundred 
Best English Essays. Selected and Edited by The 
Earl of Birkenhead. (Cassell. 8s. 6d.)——Jf Wishes 
Were Horses. By W. H. Fowler. (Allen and Unwin. 
6s..\——.4 Brief History of Moscovia. Edited by J. 
Milton. (Blackamore Press. 30s.) 


New Epirtions :—Mother of Pearl. By Anatole France. 
(John Lane. 16s.)——-The Purple Land. By W. H. 
Hudson. (Duckworth. 15s.) 


Fiction :—Windlestraws. By P.Bottome. (Collins. 7s. Gd.) 

——Private Life. By P. Selver. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 
The Life Fashionable. By P. Traill. (Brentano. 
%s. 6d.)——-Early Sorrow. By T. Mann. (Secker. 5s.) 
































General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mrs. John Henderson, 
Randalls Park, Leatherhead, for the following :— 


Questions on Music 


1. Who was “ the Father of Musicians” ? 
2. Which ancient philosopher first suggested “ the Music of the 
Spheres ” ? . 
3. What musician received the title of ‘ Princeps Musica” ? 
4. What music was called after a Pope and why ? 
5. What violinist was celebrated for his feats on one string ? 
6. Who were the three most celebrated violin makers of Cre- 
mona ? 
7. What man of letters preferred a street organ to Handel's 
oratorios ? 
8. What King played a wind instrument ? 
9. What great composer became deaf ? 
10. What composer was devoted to a celebrated writer ? 
11. Who wrote :— 
‘* Music that gentlier on the spirit lies, 
Than tir’d eyelids upon tir’d eyes.” 
12. What King had an opera performed with only himself as 
audience ? 
13. Who composed the Marseillaise ? 


Answers will be found on page viii. 
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Travel 
India for a Holiday 


No publish on this page articles and notes which may help our readers in their plans for travel at home and 


hey are written by correspondents who- have visited the places described. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Travel Manager, The SPECTAT, 


of the Travel articles published in our columns. 


We shali be glad to answer queries arising gy 


99 Gower Street, W.C.1.—Ed. SprectTATor.] 


THE announcement that a party of masters and boys from 
public schools is being organized to visit India next winter 
sets one wondering why more people do not, in these days of 
swift and comfortable travel, permit themselves the privilege 
of seeing our brave, poor, brilliant, wistful sister in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations—in whose destinies we are all 
so deeply involved. The journey from London to Bombay 
vid France occupies only fifteen days, or twenty days by 
sea all the way. Twelve weeks’ absence from England 
would enable one to have an entrancingly interesting holiday, 
ample rest and change without idleness. 

Wuar_ ir Costs. ji 

As to cost, people of simple tastes can have their. three 
months of Eastern travel for about £200 with good accom- 
modation everywhere. The steamer fare (£100) allows for 
comfortable accommodation by a number of lines, particulars 
of which may be had of any travel agency, and twenty-five 

ounds will cover over five thousand miles of rail-travel in 
arge, clean, and airy second-class carriages. This sum 
includes third-class fare for a servant. Second-class rail travel 
is to be strongly recommended to those who would learn as 
much as possible of India in a limited period: it is largely 
used by educated Indians, friendly contact with whom will be 
pleasant and instructive. Railway officials all speak English ; 
guards, stationmasters and others are invariably courteous 
and glad to help the traveller in every possible way. 

A servant is almost a necessity. He makes himself useful 
as interpreter, courier, and general manager, and eases the 
traveller's way very greatly. The travel agents at the port 
of arrival will be able to recommend a reliable man and his 
wage will be about five pounds a month, which includes his 
food. Indian hotels, while good, are not inexpensive, and 
the same applies to the meals served on the railway, but with 
reasonable care £75 should cover all meals and hotel accom- 
modation as well as tips, taxi fares, small sundry expenses, 
and servant’s wages. 

EQUIPMENT AND ITINERARY. 

For a cold weather trip in India a costly outfit of clothes is 
entirely unnecessary. The English summer clothing which 
one already possesses with a few extra warm things for the 
north, and an overcoat, are recommended. For railway 
travel and on the boat men commonly wear khaki shirt and 
shorts with thin stockings. Washing can be done anywhere 
very cheaply in a day or two. The necessary sun-helmet 
and perhaps a couple of washable drill suits should be bought 
on arrival, not in England. <A couple of suit cases and a 
small trunk such as one would use for a summer holiday 
in Europe will be sufficient, with a large holdall containing 
two or three blankets, sheets, and pillows. 

As to itinerary, supposing the traveller arrives at Bombay 
he should penetrate to the bazaars and visit Malabar Hill and 
Elephants Island. He should see something of the cotton 
mills, too, remembering that they employ more people than 
the whole population of Oldham. From Bombay a journey 
of twenty-four hours will bring him to Jaipur, the capital of a 
typical Rajpu State, where sometimes seventy or eighty of 
the Maharaja’s elephants can be seen of an evening taking 
the air in the streets! Amber, the former capital, founded 
about the time of the Norman Conquest, must be seen. 

Then to Agra and Delhi, cities of the Moghul Emperors, 
with their peerless marble palaces, mosques, and tombs. 
Ten days will not be a moment too long for even a glimpse 
of the glories which await the traveller here. Many people 
rush away from Agra without seeing Fatehpur-Sikri, the 
royal town which is preserved in almost exactly the. condition 
in which it was occupied by Akbar and his court. And 
Delhi’ now, of course, includes New Delhi, where India is 
creating her new capital to the tune of ten millions sterling. 

Next five hundred miles across the Punjab to Peshawar, 
one of the most exciting places in Asia, close to the Khyber 
Pass and the frontier of Afghanistan. The long journey 
from Peshawar to Calcutta might be made in three stages, 
with visits to Lucknow and Benares, which two places present 
an interesting contrast in Mohammedan and Hindu culture 
respectively. Benares has been a sacred city and place of 
pilgrimage for a longer period, and to a larger number of 
human beings than any other spot in the world—not excepting 
Jerusalem and Mecca. Every day, thousands of pilgrims 
pour into the city and throng its fifteen hundred temples. At 


least two mornings should be spent in a boat, passing along the 
densely crowded river-front and watching the countless seekers 
who hope to find cleansing in the sacred waters of the Ganges. 


Calcutta is the second city of the Empire, and it js hard} 
second to any in its up-to-dateness and in the ameniti, 
which it offers to the visitor. - A trip should be made “< 
here to Darjeeling, one of the few places in India wher the 
prevailing atmosphere is still Buddhist. The journey , 
by mountain railways is extraordinarily beautiful, and 4 
the end is a stupendous view of the Himalayas. Especially oy 
Sunday, which is market day, the streets are thronged by th, 
hill-people of obviously Mongol extraction. Here is one 
the few places in India where the prevailing atmosphere j 
still Buddhist. 





If possible, a trip should be made as far south as Hyderabai, F 


the most Indian city in India and capital of the Niza; 
Dominions. 
journey from Calcutta can be made with only one ¢ 
Perhaps it is here, towards the south, that the best idea of 
the real India can be obtained, for 60 per cent. of the 
of the British Empire are Indian villagers. The best yay 


A_new line has just been opened by which th — 


of seeing the villages is to seek the help of some missiongy & 


who is working in the jungle. Such a missionary knoy 
the villagers and their ways and their speech much mop 
intimately than other Europeans, and is probably family 
with places which are far from the beaten track, and whid 
other foreigners never see. Any Missionary Society woul 
introduce the traveller to someone who would gladly act x 
host and guide for a few days, and enable him to see th 
heart of India as he could in no other way. 


PREPARATORY READING. 


(Some preparatory reading will enable the newcomer to «FF 


and digest more than most tourists.) 


Murray’s Handbook to India (John Murray, 25s.) is invaluabk, q 


+ To this may be added any of the following :—Lord Ronaldshay; F 


India, a Bird’s Eye View (Constable, 18s.); Whitehead’s India} 


Problems (Constable, 


15s.), Walker’s India and Her Pepa 


(Edinburgh House Press, 2s.) ; Holderness’ Peoples and Problem— 


of India (Home University Library) ; 


and a number of uselp” 


pamphlets supplied by the Indian Railway Bureau, Haymarket, 8,5 


A MISSIONARY IN InpiA, 


Travel Pamphlets Reviewed 


<a a 


Berita 2 0 


[We propose, from time to time, to notice publications sent (ow &§ 
by travel agencies and shipping companies, which we think may bei E 


interest to readers.—Ep. Spectator.] 


Amone the cruises in the new liner ‘ Arandora Star ’—deseribel 
in the ‘ folder” which we have received from the Blue Star Lin, 
40 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 3, there are two of immediat 
interest to travellers who have twenty-seven days to spare fr 
November 23rd, or seventeen days from December 2\st next, tle 
latter giving passengers the opportunity of spending Christm 
on board ship. The turbine steamship ‘ Arandora Star ’ (15,000 tons, 
is the most recently built vessel of the Blue Star Fleet. Tr 
** folder,” which contains a detailed plan of the ship, draws attentia 
to her many advantages. Here are a few. In every state room bul 
have been abolished in favour of bedsteads equipped with Vi-spny 
mattresses, and hot and cold running fresh water is_providd 
throughout. There are, too, electric fans, a chest of drawers wit 
swing mirrors, andplug points for electric hair curlers in eve 
cabin! The passenger list is limited to 350 persons. Cruise No.! 
—from London (Tilbury) on November 23rd, lasts twenty-své 
days, during which Spain, Corsica, Sicily, Greece, Turkey, Alge 
and Portugal are visited. A steaming distance of 6,627 mile! 
covered—and the minimum cost is 54 guineas. Cruise No.! 
by the same ship, begins at Tilbury on December 21st. Spat 
Algeria, Corsica, the Balearics and Tangier are visited in the coum 
of the cruise, which lasts for seventeen days. The distance steal 
is 4,335 miles. The fare costs ‘from 27 guineas. There is a touts 
bureau on board to advise members of the cruise regarding st 
excursions. To secure accommodation in these cruises, a dept 
of 25 per cent. of the fare is made with the shipping company # 
the balance is payable ten days prior to sailing. There is no 1m 
to the quantity of baggage to be taken by passengers, and dé 
chairs are provided free. 

Gibraltar.—Travellers wishing to spend a few days in Gibralt 
may obtain useful local information in advance from the Gibralif 
Tourist Bureau (Major Blake, Ltd., 199 Piccadilly, London, Wi 
whose leaflet, ‘‘ Gibraltar,” is among the travel pamphlets recel® 
Gibraltar forms a good centre for those who wish to tour Southtt 
Spain and Morocco, while Cadiz, Jerez, Malaga and Ronda may 
be reached by motor car in about three hours. The leaflet sugg® 
selected motor drives, gives a list of hotels and restaurants rec® 
mended and tells what is to be seez in Gibraltar. 
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BARRIE on 
TOBACCO 


From “ My Lady Nicotine” 


OTHING is more pitiable than 

the way some men of my acquaint- 
ance enslave themselves to tobacco. 
Nay, worse, they make an idol of some 
one particular tobacco. I know a man 
who considers a certain mixture so 
superior to all others that he will walk 
three miles for it. Surely everyone 
will admit that this is lamentable. It 
is not even a good mixture, for I used 
to try it occasionally; and if there is 
one man in London who knows tobaccos 
itis myself. There is only one Mixture 
in London deserving the adjective 
superb. I will not say where it is to 
be got, for the result would certainly 
be that many foolish men would smoke 
more than ever; but I never knew 
anything to compare to it. It is delici- 
ously mild, yet full of fragrance, and 
it never burns the tongue. If you try 
it once you smoke it ever afterwards. 
It clears the brain and soothes the 
temper. When I went away for a 
holiday anywhere I took as much of 
that exquisite health-giving mixture as 
I thought would last me the whole 
time, but I always ran out of it. Then 
I telegraphed to London for more, and 
was miserable until it arrived. How I 
tore the lid off the canister! That is 
a tobacco to live for. 


2 OZS. 2!5 


Craven 


ture Tobacco 


Made by Carreras Limited, London 


Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins 
20z. 2/5, 402. 4/10. Also in Cartridge form. 
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Learn to 


SPEAK FRENCH 


from the NEW 
LINGUAPHONE COURSE 


q 






Hear the greatest living 
French Teachers on 


your own GRAMOPHONE 


NTIL you have been taught by real experts, 

using the very latest and best Method—the 
Linguaphone Method—you caz ‘jhave no idea how 
easy it is to learn to speak French really well, and 
how rapidly you will progress. 

Place these records on any gramophone and 
listen! You will hear the celebrated Professor 
Michenot, whom the French Government sent to 
Alsace after the war to aid the people of that 
Province to speak pure French once again. 

You will hear Professor Paul Passy, the well-known Phone- 
tician, President of the International Phonetic- Association; 
Professor Berthon, of Oxford University; Professor Denis 
Saurat and Mlle. - Coustenoble, of London University; 


Professor Desseignet, of Reading University; Mlle. Noel- 
Vildé, Mile. Grémont and M. Tissier, 


The Linguaphone Records and Text-books will 
teach you just how to grapple with the problems 
of every day in French—travel, shopping, dining, 
sports, amusements, money, motoring, even 
wireless ! 


The very latest process of Electrical Recording ensures full 
value being given to every shade of accent and intonation. 


Write for 24-page Book and 
WEEK’S FREE TRIAL 


LINGUAPHONE 

COURSES IN: 
French German 
Spanish Italian 
Russian Dutch 


Whether you wish to learn a new language | 
for business reasons, for travel, or for a better 
understanding of literature, science and the 
arts, you will find that the quickest, easiest, 
and most interesting way is by Linguaphone. 








Write to-day for the FREE 24-page Book, a ina 
which gives full details and will enable you to aca Cage 
get a complete Linguaphone Course for a woe sanags 
week’s trial in your own home. oe — s yo 


Advanced Students. 


She JINGUAPHONE 


LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 


POST THIS 
COUPON {7078 
TO-DAY : 

” # in Landon | dia 
Gencodeatgn wt Vibes 


our Head Office, + 


INGU 
° po Napier House 
London, 


" Holborn, 2 
27 Hish oat free) your 4 
ick jew z ges. 


Hi 

wc. 1. ¢ 

‘ 

4-page 4 

asy 4 

ge send me (PO _ . Hy 

about the : Jearning lang 4 
hone way © 


S6-5% Wish. Mek 3 wane et pceeaees 
Ce ks a i tr cei 
toria Street, S.W.1; 3 Address aces 
or 90 Grace- ;: * ee 
church St., E.C. 3. H at ene 

| aceeell 
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‘Finance—Public and Private 


The New Govetnment Loan 


Quire the outstanding event of the past week has been 
the issue of the new Government 5 per cent. Conversion 
Loan. In another column I refer to its effect upon the 
Stock Markets and show why it was responsible for a fall 
in existing Government securities. That fact, however, 
should not be regarded as reflecting in any way upon the 
merits of the new Loan because, of course, the argument 
is of the contrary character. In other words, it is the 
very attractiveness of the new Loan which has had a 
weakening effect upon existing Government stocks, and, 
indeed, upon all high-class investment securities. In 
this brief article, therefore, I propose to consider the 
merits of the Loan itself, quite apart from any effect 
produced upon the markets. 

Obviously, however, the “ merits” of the Loan can 
be regarded from two quite different standpoints. There 
is the standpoint of the potential investor in the Loan 
and there is the standpoint of the Government, which 
is only another name for the taxpayers of the country. 

Before, however, dealing with the issue from either of 
those standpoints, I shall briefly summarize the facts and 
features of the Loan itself. It is a 5 per cent. issue at 
par, and the Loan is dated 1944—1964. That means, 
of course, that the earliest date at which the Government 
can redeem is 1944, and the latest twenty years after- 
wards. In other words, the minimum life of the Loan 
is fourteen years, and the maximum thirty-four years. 
It will further be noted that cash subscriptions apparently 
for an unlimited amount will be received, the subscription 
lists opening on Friday, the 8th inst., while, in addition, 
holders of the existing 5 per cent. War Loan will have the 
right from January 15th next to February 15th, inclusive, 
to convert, pound for pound, their holdings into the new 
Loan so long as they can produce letters of allotment 
of the new Loan for an equivalent amount of the stock 
which it is desired to convert. 


Opsect oF LOAN. 


Now, at first sight the question which must naturally 
arise in the minds not only of investors, but of the public 
generally, is why the Government, during times of peace, 
should be inviting cash subscriptions for a new Loan, 
and I cannot help thinking that the Government might 
have done well to have stated very explicitly in the pros- 
pectus that the proceeds of the cash subscriptions were 
required to repay maturing obligations. The facts as 
regards these maturities are that on February Ist next 
year Treasury Bonds to the amount of about £30,000,000 
will mature, while in May further 5} per cent. Treasury 
Bonds to the amount of over £130,000,000 will also 
mature. Offers are being made to holders of these 
Bonds to exchange them into the new Loan, but in such 
cases it is always necessary to be well provided with cash 
to repay those who may not desire to convert. In 
addition, however, the Government has far too much 
outstanding of short loans in the shape of three months’ 
Treasury Bills, the present total—largely in connexion 
with the amalgamation last year of the Treasury and 
Bank of England Notes—being about £120,000,000 
greater than a year ago. Under present monetary con- 
ditions the borrowing on Treasury Bills has proved to be 
very expensive, while the unwieldiness of the Floating 
Debt also makes a curtailment desirable. It will readily 
be seen, therefore, that the Government has an ample 
use to make of cash subscriptions for the new Loan. 


Tue NATIONAL Crepirt. 


Coming now to a consideration of the merits of the 
Loan from the standpoint of the borrower, it is scarcely 
surprising that there should have been criticism of the 
Government’s fixing of the National Credit for some 
years ahead on a 5 per cent. basis. During recent years 
there have been various long-dated Loans issued at a 
discount which have since advanced in market value to 
a level giving the holder a return of barely 43 per. cent. 
As a consequence cf the present issue, that yield has 


already increased materially; in other words, the 
has been a set-back in British credit as expressed 
market quotations of Government securities, On th 
other hand, it must be remembered that issuing _ 
discount, a Loan for funding debt .usually means tha 
what is known as the deadweight of the debt is increased 
Thus, assuming for a moment the case of a Maturing 
5 per cent. Loan for £100,000,000 being funded in 4} per 
cent. form, although the annual service of the Log, 
might reflect a saving to the Government, the acty 
gross total of deadweight “of debt outstanding woyjj 
have been increased and not reduced. That is rath 
discouraging from the standpoint of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who in his Budget has possibly to tl 
the taxpayers that in spite of large amounts devoted jy 
Sinking Funds, the debt is no smaller or has actually 
been increased. That may have been, therefore, one of 
the reasons why the Government decided to issue jy 
5 per cent. form. Having made that decision, however 
the City thoroughly approves of the terms not having 
been above par. When Government securities ap 
rushed up beyond a point, there is rather a tendency ty 
overlook these periodical large maturities of Government 
debt, for when it comes to raising new Loans running 
into hundreds of millions, market quotations of existing 
securities are not a very reliable guide to the terms o 
which a new issue can be floated. 


A Recovery PROBABLE. 

Moreover, it is not an easy matter to choose times and 
seasons for new Loan flotations, and having regard to the 
many uncertainties in the present 


response to its new Loan. 
of the new issue. 


5 per cent. stock, a recovery in prices seems probable. 


An ATTRACTIVE Issue. 

Having looked at the matter from the standpoint 
the borrower, I consider that both to new subscribers and 
to holders of the existing 5 per cent. War Loan the 
present issue possesses many attractions. To hk 
quite sure of a 5 per cent. yield on a direct Government 
stock for a minimum period of fourteen years is a 
opportunity not to be missed, while, of course, there 
the possibility of the Loan running for its maximu 
period of thirty-four years, although that possibility pr 
supposes unsatisfactory financial conditions which w 
one desires to see. Indeed, having regard to the expe 
rience and disappointments of the past ten years in th 
matter of monetary conditions, there are some whi 
might even prefer a fourteen-year 5 per cent. Loan tos 
long-dated one giving a slightly lower yield. I a 
inclined, therefore, to think that the response to the net 
Loan may be a very large one, and that expectation’ 
increased by the manner in which the cash subscriptio 
part of the Loan is linked with the conversion righ 
referred to above. Not a few investors and trustees wl 
may be in the position of holding free cash resources al 
also blocks of the existing 5 per cent. War Loan will k 
disposed to apply for the new issue with the object ¢ 
converting a similar amount of the old stock into th 
new. Or, again, there will be some holders of the ol 
stock who, if they are desirous of exchanging into th 
new, will sell, perhaps, -half of their holdings in the ¢ 
stock to provide the wherewithal to apply for the nev 
converting the other half of the existing War Stock int! 
the new 5 per cent. Conversion Loan. 


QUESTION OF Tax. 
It must, of course, be remembered that whereas ® 
the case of the existing 5 pet cent. War Loan the tax} 


outlook, the F 
“Government has done well to run norisk of an inadequate 
Nor, I think, should tof 
much be made of the fall which for the moment haf 
taken place in long-dated Government stocks as a result 
When the lists for the new Loan havi 
closed and it is no longer possible for the investor t > 
obtain, as it were, an unlimited supply of Government > 
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£5% 


CONVERSION LOAN. 


1944-1964, 


Redee 


mable at par on the Ist May, 1964, or any half-yearly Interest date on or after the Ist May, 1944, at 
the option of His Majesty’s Government, at three months’ notice. 





INTEREST PAYABLE HALF-YEARLY on Ist MAY and Ist NOVEMBER. 





First Dividend of £1 6s. 6d. per £100 payable Ist May, 1930. 





PRICE OF ISSUE 


£100 PER CENT. 


PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS: 


On Application... ve he iid 
On Saturday, Ist February, 1930... 


£10 per Cent. 
£90 - 


ee ee ee @e 


£100 per Cent. 





This Loan is an investment authorized by ‘‘ The Trustee Act, 1925,’’ subject as regards securities payable 
to bearer to the provisions of Section 7 of that Act. 





THE GOVERNOR anp COMPANY or tHe BANK OF ENG- 
LAND aro authorized to receive applications for the above Loan. 

The Principal and Interest of the Loan will be a charge on the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

If not previously redeemed the Loan will be repaid at par on 
the Ist May, 1964, but His Majesty’s Government reserve to them- 
gelves the right to redeem the Loan at par on any half-yearly 
interest date on and after tho Ist May, 1944, on three months’ 

| notice being given in the London Gazette. 

The Books of the Loan will be kept at the Bank of England. 
Holdings may be in the form of :— 

1. Inscribed Stock ‘‘ transferable in the Books ”’ ; 
2. Registered Stock ‘“‘ transferable by Deed”; or 


3, Bonds to Bearor in denominations of £50, £100, £200, £500, 
£1,000 and £5,000 ; 


Stock will be transferable in sums which are even 


Interest will be paid half-yearly on the Ist May and the 
A first payment of £1 6s. 6d. per Cent. will be made 
Interest on Stock will be paid by warrants 


Interest on Bonds to Bearer 
will be paid by coupon. 

Powers of Attorney, Transfers and Bonds to Bearer will be 
free of Stamp Duty. 

This Issue will not be regarded as a “‘ Loan issued for the purposes 


‘of the present war”? within the meaning of Rule 3, Schedule C, 


of the Income Tax Act, 1918. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit 
of £10 per Cent., will be received at the Bank of England 
Loans Office, 5 and 6 Lombard Street, E.C.3. In case of 
= allotment, the balance of the amount paid as deposit will 

refunded by cheque. 

Applications must be for £50 of the Loan or for even multiples 
thereof. No allotment will be made for a less amount than £50 
of the Loan. 

The instalment due Ist February, 1930, may be prepaid after 
allotment under discount at the rate of £5 per Cent. per annum ; 
but in the case of full payments before 2nd December, 1929, discount 
will only be allowed from the latter date. Failure to pay, on or 
before the Ist February, 1930, the balance due in respect of an 
allotment will render the deposit liable to forfeiture and the allot- 
ment to cancellation. 

Allotment Letters, when fully paid, can be inscribed or registered ; 
or they can be exchanged for Bond Certificates to Bearer with 
Coupon attached for the dividend payable on the Ist May, 1930. 
Bond Certificates will be exchangeable for Bonds to Bearer on or 
after 2nd April, 1930; or they can be inscribed or registered. 





Until the 2nd April, 1930, 5% Conversion Loan, 1944-1964, 
issued in respect of cash subscriptions will be designated 5% Con- 
version Loan, 1944-1964, ‘““A’’; but on that date it will be amal- 
gamated with 5% Conversion Loan, 1944-1964, raised as the result 
of the conversion offer to holders of 5% War Loan, 1929-1947, set 
out in this Prospectus. 





OFFER TO HOLDERS OF 5% WAR LOAN, 1929-1947. 
; From the 15th January, 1930, to the 15th February, 1930, 
melusive, holders of 5% War Loan, 1929-1947, may surrender their 
oldings, in whole or in part, and receive therefor an equivalent 
Hominal amount of 5% Conversion Loan, 1944-1964; provided 


easenaa 





that at the same time they lodge, for exchange into Stock 
or Bond Certificates, fully-paid Allotment Letters of the 
present issue to a nominal amount of not less than the nominal 
amount of the 5% War Loan surrendered by them. 

Holders of 5% War Loan, 1929-1947, who wish to convert under 
this arrangement, must lodge their applications together with the 
corresponding fylly-paid Allotment Letters of the 5% Conversion 
Loan, 1944-1964, as follows : 
1. For the conversion of ter Bank of lat the Bank of England, 


inscribed or registered England: | London, E.C. 2. 


in the Books of the 


9 aa —- at the Bank of Ireland, 

aa Dublin, { Dublin. 

3 da Rontest at the Bank of Ireland, 
i F Belfast fs Belfast. 

4.For the conversion of 


Loans Office, 5 & 6 Lom- 
bard St., London, E.C.3. 

Five months’ interest will be paid on the Ist May, 1930, on 
5% Conversion Loan, 1944-1964, resulting from the conversion 
of 5% War Loan, 1929-1947. Interest on the 5% War Loan 
surrendered will cease on the Ist December, 1929. 


at the Bank of England 
Bearer Bonds: 


Applications for the conversion of registered Stock transferable 
by Deed must be accompanied by the relative Register Certificates ; 
applications for the conversion of Bearer Bonds must be accom- 
panied by the relative Bonds from which the Coupons due the 
Ist December, 1929, must first be detached. 


Inscribed or Registered Holdings will be convertible into Stock 
which will in each case be transferable in the same manner as the 
eonverted holding. Bearer Bonds will be convertible into Bond 
Certificates with Coupon attached for the dividend due Ist May, 
1930, or, at the option of the holder, into Stock “ transferable in 
the Books” or ‘“ transferable by Deed.’ Bond Certificates and 
Stock will be exchangeable on or after the 2nd April, 1930, for 
Bonds to Bearer. 





Commission as under will be paid to Bankers and Stockbrokers 
in respect of accepted applications bearing their stamp, viz. :— 
On applications to be paid for f 2s. 6d. per £100 nominal 
in Cash \ 5% Conversion Loan allotted. 
2s. 6d. per £100 nominal 


‘onversion application ; 
On Convers PI ° 5% War Loan surrendered. 





Application forms may be obtained, together with copies of this 
Prospectus, at the Bank of England; at the Bank of Ireland ; 
of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall, Steer, Lawford & Co., 13 George 
Street, Mansion House, E.C. 4; and at any Bank or Stock Exchange 
in the United Kingdom. 

The List of Cash Applications will be opened on Friday, 
the 8th November, 1929, and closed on or before Friday, 
the 15th November, 1929. 


BANK OF ENGLAND, 
LONDON. 
2nd November, 1929. 

N.B.—5% War Loan, 1929-1947, of the Post Office Issue will not te convertible 
at the Bank of England ; it will be convertible at the Post Office under the arrange- 
ments sct forth in the separate Prospectus issued by His Majesty’s Postmaster- 
General, 
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WHERE ARE 


YOUR? 
SAVINGS = 


if they are invested 


~ FIBBEY 
ROAD: 


LONDON’S LARGEST 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


THEY ARE 
SAFE ! 


The yield, is up to: 





Free of income tax 


Over 30,000 discriminating in- 
vestors have selected this Society 
for their investment during the past 
twelve months. : Any sum may be 
invested from 1/- to within £5,000. 


EASY WITHDRAWAL— 
NO DEPRECIATION 


ASSETS EXCEED £18,000,000 


Write to-day for the Investment 
ookiet: 


HAROLD BELLMAN 


General Manager. 


Head Office: ‘ 
ABBEY HOUSE, UPPER BAKER STREET, 
LONDON, N.W.1 


City Offices : West End Offices: 
101 Cheapside, E.C.2, and 108 Victoria Street, 
145 Moorgate, E.C.2. S.Wal 


* 





COMPANY MEETING. a 
RUTHS STEAM STORAGE 


WIDE FIELD OPEN FOR THE SYSTEM. 


MR. W. S. EYRE’S SPEECH. 
Tue first annual general meeting of Ruths Steam Storg e Li 
was held 4th inst. at River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, ee ad 
E.C. Mr. W. 8. Eyre (the chairman), who presided, said: Ty 
principal causes of the results shown were, in the first place 
financial and market conditions during the period. te 
It is as easy for our Continental industrial competitors to 
financial facilities in the London discount market as it ig diff e 
for our own industrialists. The financial and industrial jn a 





: : te 
on the Continent, where we find keenest competition, are Mei 
more closely interwoven than is the case in this country, Financ 


is provided by means of acceptance credits opened in Lop 

by Continental banks, so that the resources of the London discgy, 

market are thus made available to Continental industrialist . 
Init1at TrapinG DiFFICULTIEs. 

Other causes were the unavoidable delay between inquiry 
investigation, placing, and execution of order, and the difficultis, 
and expenses associated with the initial trading period. Takin 
these two together, the very nature of this business makes it —_ 
sary for us to incur substantial expenditure in respect of eae) 
technical investigation made in the individual industrial plan 
prior to our being in a position to put forward a tender, 

Furthermore, after an order is placed with us a minimum period 
of six months up to a maximum of eighteen months necegsarl 
elapses while the plant is in process of manufacture before we ay 
paid. During that period the whole of our expenditures hay 
been incurred, and we are only now commencing to show thy 
results of business secured during the first few months of th 
company’s life. We have, in fact, a substantial gross profit 
contracts in hand. — 

We have not regained our pre-war foreign trade. In order 
do so it is only necessary to reorganise our industries and remod 
our plants so as to produce more economically. The necessary 
crelits for this should be forthcoming. Then this country, with 





its natural advantages, can again take the lead. ws 
You will be interested to hear that we have either installed @ eer 
under construction fifty-eight Ruths steam storage systems; Ih liquid 


the British Isles, 32; in Canada, 11; in the United States, 4; ™ the 
and in India, ]. During the current year thirteen of these contracts 4 ment 
were secured in this country. There is every prospect that this F stocks 
rate of development will continue. In our opinion a minimum ¢ 
500 Ruths steam storage systems are immediately and urgently F 
required in the industries of the British Isles alone. ‘ff 
[t is gratifying to know that the accumulators which have been F 
manufactured for us by some ef the leading ivon and steel firms of this 
country have been equal in quality to those manufactured anywher fF on ter’ 
elso in the world and at competitive prices. We continue tof in the 
dominate the whole field of steam storage to-day, and no othe§™ separs 
device or combination of devices at present known will produ BP Gover 
the same technical results obtainable from the Ruths system, lines, 









Rutus SysteEM AND, ELECTRICAL STATIONS. into ¢ 

{ now come to a matter of major importance, and. that is, tle and ¥ 
future of Dr. Ruths’s system in the central electricity station 

throughout the world. <A reference has already been made to th gh 

visit paid by some of your directors last month to Germany. Inthe by t : 


party were two outstanding British engineers, who not only sav te 
the Charlottenburg plant actually at work, but also visited a small & of the 
though important peak load installation in the city of Chemnitz, Bi of the 
where it has been giving very satisfactory results for the past tw —j an am 
vears. meant 
Dr. Ruths’s German company has recently received contracts Hof th 
for two peak load accumulator plants similar to the Charlottenbuy J 5 per 
accumulator installation, though smaller, one for the city of Gothen Bi and 
burg and one for the city of Hattingen. Both these plants are unde I featy, 
construction, and there are peak load projects under consideration FR y pan, 
by the authorities in eighteen of the leading cities in Europe. ; 
It has now been demonstrated that the possibilities of your com 7 
pany in this new field are very much greater than any of us thought 7 
at the time this business was started, and we have reason to fey 
confident that the unique services which the Ruths system rendes Fol 
in the solution of peak-load problems will result in due course ii Octok 
large and profitable orders. Our preliminary investigations in ths @jand t 
direction have been éntirely satisfactory. order 
Your company is free from any entangling alliances that might Wi) Sund; 
tend to alienate the support of any one section in the engineer, Ri dents 
world. Your organization has been materially strengthened dumm ond 
the past few months, and I would like to pay a well-deserved tribult BY, her 
to our deputy-chairman and managing director, Mr. A. J. T. Taylo, mp 
whose great ability, broad engineering experience, enthusiasm, ani tie 
capacity for continuous hard work form a most important adjund 
of your business. 
The chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the reports 


























and accounts. _ pannu 
Mr. A. J. T. Taylor (deputy-chairman) seconded the resolution, be cl 
and it was carried unanimously after the chairman had replied “@@half-t 


athe 
hous 
mood 


some questions. 

Dr. J. Ruths addressed the meeting, and emphasised the extetl 
of the field open to the inventions, adding that, in his opinion, thé 
especially suited British industry. He said that to date £2,000, 
of accumulators had been sold. He also stated that the markets 
controlled by this company represented 47 per cent. of the totdl 
industrial manufacturing capacity of the world, and that Sweden, 
representing only 1 per cent. of the world capacity, had already 5. 
purchased 105 plants. j 

At a meeting of “ A” Ordinary shareholders Mr. H. E. Midgley 
was elected a director, representing the “ A * shareholders. 

The proceedings then terminated, 
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cted- at the source, it ‘will be deducted in the 
not oot new Loan, and that, no doubt, from the 
ment’s point of view, is why there is a desire to 





7 if anyhow possible, the huge total outstanding 
rage Lid ry 5 per cent. War Loan. To many with small 
Lond, IF * mes the non-deduction of the tax from the divi- 
nm Te a ig a great advantage, and to such one would 
ia om dined to suggest that they should retain their 
78 to gy abi holdings of the 5 per cent. War Loan, and 
tities ifthey have spare cash to purchase some further amounts 


while it can be obtained at round about its present quo- 


Finan, fe tation of par. On the other hand, trustees.and others to 

Londo: ff whom this question of the non-deduction of tax is imma- 

discou terial will probably regard the present opportunity as 

ze. F favourable both for purchasing the new stock with 

inquiry available resources and for converting some portion of 

ificultiy [ existing holdings of the 5 per cent. War Loan. 

Taking BE Artuur W. Kippy. 

It neces. 

s hi 

plants . e 

3 Financial Notes 

M. period 

Cessanly AN EVENTFUL WEEK. 

as: ur past week has been an eventful one on the Stock Exchange. 

how the On Thursday the 31st ult. came the somewhat unexpected 

; of thy f announcement that the Bank Rate had been reduced from 

wrofit on fF 6} to 6 per cent., and the result was to send all gilt-edged 
securities flying upwards. Nor was that upward tendency 

order ty Fin any way checked by the fact that at the same time a severe 

remodel F slump was proceeding in Wall Street. The fall in_ prices 

ecessay F there was reflected here in a good many transatlantic industrial 

'Y, With F) shares, but although the drop was sufficiently severe to 
oceasion a little uneasiness, it was felt that the Wall Street 

led « liquidation gave a promise of ultimately easier conditions 

nie ‘in the international money market, and, therefore, the argu- 

ontradl *ment in favour of higher prices for high class investment 


hat thi: | stocks was strengthened. 
mum of * * + * 


urgently A Ser Back. 

ve ben | Then with last Monday came a rude awakening in the 
: of this | shape of the announcement of a Government Loan issued 
1ywher fon terms which competed very strongly with existing securities 
inue tof in the matter of yield, and while, as I explain elsewhere in a 
0 other, separate article, there is much to be said in defence of the 


produ F] Government’s action in issuing this Loan on the present 
Mm lines, that does not alter the fact that the price at once came 
into direct competition with existing Government securities, 






Bata: and was responsible for a heavy fall all round. The sudden- 
to the Ma Bess and severity of the decline was, no doubt, accentuated 
Inthe @ by the fact that following upon the reduction in the Bank 
ily say § Rate a good deal of the buying of investment stocks had been 
smaller § of the speculative kind. Moreover, the mere fact that holders 
emnitz, ) of the existing 5 per cent. War Loan are only able to convert 
ast ty: [an amount equivalent to the total applied for of the new stock 

meant that in many cases holders of the War Loan sold half 
ntracs of their holdings to provide the cash to purchase the new 
enbury 5 per cent. issue. Outside the market for gilt-edged stocks 
_ and for transatlantic industrial shares one of the principal 





features of the week was the continued flatness of Brazilian 
Loans owing to a continuance of the coffee crisis in San Paulo. 


* * * * 
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WALL STREET INFLUENCE. 
Following the slump in Wall Street on Thursday, 
October 31st, the Wall Street market was closed on the Friday 
and the Saturday, and there was much talk of huge buying 
orders accumulating in the meantime. Indeed, most of the 
Sunday papers had cables from their Wall Street correspon- 
dents which might have led the public here to suppose that 
onday would open with an hysteria of buying orders on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Fortunately—for no one wishes 
see the wild boom in Wall Street resumed—these expecta- 
tons did not materialize, and so far from an hysteria of 
buying orders, Wall Street sold steadily on Monday, while 
he cables from that centre announced that in addition to the 
annual general holiday on the Tuesday, Wall Street would 
closed on the following Saturday and would only work 
half-time during the three preceding days. This in its turn 
Tather emphasizes the dullness in industrial markets here, 
ough it was regarded with relief as indicating a chastened 
mood on the part of Wall Street speculators. 
* * ok * 
ANGLO-SoutH NEW CAPITAL. 
_ As I anticipated when referring recently to the proposed 
Assue of the remainder of its capital by the Anglo-South 
erican Bank, it has been decided to make the issue in shares 
pf small denomination and fully paid. The precise terms 
are not yet known, but a cirewlar has been despatched to 
shareholders calling a meeting to pass the necessary resolutions, 































and it is known that the issue is to be ‘in “B-” shares of £1 
each fully paid, with no further liability, the same to be 
offered at a premium to existing shareholders in the proportion 
of ten ‘“‘B” shares for each seven Ordinary or “ A” shares 
now held. The new “ B” shares are to rank pari passu for 
dividends with the ‘‘ A” shares up to 10 per cent. per annum, 
any dividend in excess of that amount to belong to the “ A” 
shares. In all respects the issue can be regarded as a favour- 
able development, the Anglo-South American Bank having 
ample opportunities to issue the new capital well and profitably. 
*- # * *. 
CORPORATION BORROWING. 

Both by reason of the long interval of inactivity, and also 
perhaps because of the return of the old and long-established 
channels of borrowing, considerable interest was taken in the 
first Corporation Loan of the autumn season, which was 
made during the past week. The borrower was Gateshead, the 
amount offered being £500,000 in-5 per cent. stock at 98. 
The terms of the issue in themselves showed that the Cor- 
poration had been well advised as to the best rate which 
could be secured and within an hour of the opening of the 
lists the loan was well over-subscribed. 

* * * * 


STEAM STORAGE? 

Shareholders who attended the. recent meeting of Ruths 
Steam Storage, Ltd., and who must have been discouraged 
by the fact of the fall which has taken place in the price of 
the shares, obtained Substantial reassurances from the chair- 
man with regard to the ultimate prospects of the company. 
The chairman gave a very fair explanation of the reasons for 
the losses incurred in the company’s initial stage, and he 
presented a strong case for expectations that in the company’s 
system the industries of the country were likely to secure a 
factor in increasing production and reduced costs. He 
mentioned that the Chairman of the Central Electricity 
Board had sent one of its own engineers with the company’s 
representative to investigate the Charlottenburg plant. 
The further statement was made that the company has either 
installed or under construction 58 Ruths Steam Storage 
Systems, 32 being in the British Isles, 11 in Canada, 14 in 
the United States, and 1 in India. 


” * * * 


THE BANKING INVESTIGATION COMMITTEE. 

No small amount of interest has been taken in financial 
circles in the announcement now made by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of the names of his Committee of Inquiry 
into finance and industry.. On the whole, these names have 
been well received as representing many and. varied interests 
and many and varied points of view. An excellent choice 
would seem to have been made in the Chairman, Mr. H. P. 
MacMillan, K.C., for although not himself a banking or 
financial expert, he has great legal experience and has been 
chairman of several other .important committees. Finance 
and banking may be said to be well represented by Lord 
Bradbury, Mr. R. H. Brand, Mr. Cecil Lubbock and Mr. 
A. A. G. Tulloch, while the fact that the two eminent 
economists, Professor Gregory and Mr. J. M. Keynes, are 
believed to have somewhat different views with regard to 
some of the economic questions of the day should add addi- 
tional interest to their appointment. Mr. J. Frater Taylor, 
managing director of Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., is a 
thoroughly practical and sound business man, while other 
and varied interests are represented by Sir Thomas Allen, 
Mr. Ernest Bevin, Mr. Lennox Lee, Mr. J. T. W. Newbold 
and Mr. Walter Raine, 

A. W. K. 











TTEND to that 
Sore Throat at 
once — with Forma- 
mint. These disinfect- 
ing tablets effectively 
cure Sore Throat and 
prevent the onset of 
unpleasant infections 
such as Influenza and 
Colds. 


FORMAMINT 


WULFING BRAND 
At all Chemists at 2/6 ber bottle. 


Loverrorovucn. 


Conquer 


Sore Throat 


GENATOSAN LtD. 
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Answers to Questions on Music 

1. Jubal, “ the Father of all such as handle the harp and organ vr 
Gen. Iv. 21. 2, Pythagoras. .The soven planets were the seven 
golden chords of the heavenly heptachord. 3. G. Pietro. A. da 
Palestrina, who emancipated music from pedantic trammels. 
4. Gregorian chants, called after Gregory the Great, who introduced 
them into the Church. 5. Nicolo Paganini. 6. Amati, Stradi- 
vari, Guarnieri. 7. Pope (Brewer, Dictionary of Phrase and Fable). 
——8. Frederick the Great, who played the flute. 9. Beethoven. 
10. Chopin, friend of George Sand. 11. Tennyson, in “The 
Lotus Eaters.” —+—12. Ludwig IT. of: Bavaria. 13. Claude Joseph 
Rouget de Lisle wrote both music and words.. 












































EAT MORE west 
CADBURY’S 
taste the M I L K 1/- 4b 


cream” CHOCOLATE 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


{incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835). 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 2, 


“You can 





Paid up Capital oe ove eve eve ove ee. £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ons ooo eve eee ose ee £4,450,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throuchout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


LIBERTY GURTAIN VELVETS. 
Lustrous Surface. Guaranteed Fadeless. 
50 ins. wide, 8/111 a yard. 
Other Qualities, 11/6 and 13/6. 
LIBERTY & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London 





Patterns Post Free. 


Are You Deaf? 


so, you can be relieved by usin 


i 
WILSON’S COMMON-SENSE EAR ‘DRUMS 


THIS SCIENTIFIC INVENTION is entirely different in construction from 
all other devices and assists where all these and medical skill have failed 
to give relief. THE DRUMS are solt, comfortable and invisible, and have 


no wire or string attachment. 
WRITE FOR PAMPHLET, mentioning this paper. 


. British Agent: D. H. WILSON (Dept. 9), 
Wilson Ear Drum Co. "23" Park Ra. Leith. EDINBURGH. 


NEW BOOK BARGAINS 


Send for Christmas Catalogue No. 336G. Illustrated Books, 
Gift Books, Art Books, Children’s Books, Travel, Biography. 
All Books are in absolutely New Condition, 


HEFFER & SONS, Lrp., CAMBRIDGE. 
THE PETTY CURY BOOKSHOP. Tel.: 862. 


£1,000 


by an annual payment of 


£16 10s. from age 25 
£24 35 
£41 45 
£91 55 
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can be provided 
at age 65 or at 
death if earlier 


No office publishes lower premiums for such 


assurances tha the 


Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
No commission 


No shareholders 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 









THE GATEWAY TO HEALTH j5| 


OPEN—WILL 





YOU ENTER? | 


For 25 years curative and physical development treatment has }y 


successfully given to thousands attendin 


Physical Institute, 
regularly send their patients. 


VOW Mr, Wallace-Jones has decided to 
his 30 
can obtain, at a very moderate fee, 


all the accumulated benefit of 


HEALTH 


at the Wallace Jon 


to which many hig ly-placed medical Mey 


lace within the reach o | 
ple experience, and so = 


BY POST. 


There are three forms of treatment—Curative, Fitness, and Physi 


Development. 


These are not fixed “ courses,” 


but a distinet ; 


separate treatment for every individual according to his ne 


in exactly the same way as 1f you 


were able to attend at the inate 


READ WHAT SATISFIED CLIENTS SAY: | 


From a Peer of the Realm. 
A, Wallace-Jones, Esq. 


Sir,—During the last eight years 
I have taken several courses of 
your special exercises. Not only 
have I personally benefited by 
them, but I think them a char- 
acter admirably adapted to the 
middle aged who suffer from the 
unnatural conditions of a seden- 
tary life in London. 


From a Medical Officer for Health. 
Dear Mr. Wallace-Jones, — I 
weighed- yesterday and foun 
that I had reduced 13lbs., and 
the waist was 34 inches, and the 


The Effect on Mind, Body & Begg 


London 
Dear Mr. Wallace Jones, is 
completing a course of Sour te 
generative exercises, I am com, 
pelled by a sense of gratitude 
express my conviction that the 
applicable term to the results is the 
word “ magical.” Such is the effect 
on mind, body and estate, if by the 
latter one may speak of one; 
environment and outlook, 


I suppose your wonderful 
of exercises, and their ‘atonal 
one to another, must have been 
worked out as a result of yeapy 
experience, not only on the anat 
of the muscular and nervous 


abdomen 3} inches less, 

The lung capacity was in- 
creased from 280 to 350, and the 
chest expansion had increased 
from 2% to 3. 

I consider 
Satisfactory. 
_If you suffer from Indigestion, Constipation, Nervous Debilj 
Neurasthenia, Insomnia, Rheumatism, Susceptibility to Colds Wey 
Lungs, Sluggish Liver, Obesity, Lack of Weight, Depression, Lan, 
Headaches, Weak Stomach, Biliousness, Catarrh or other Functiond 
Weaknesses, or Lack of Physical Development, either call and se 
Mr. Wallace-Jones or write for booklet, 


ENERGISING 


post free, and without cost or obligation. 
A. WALLACE-JONES (Dept. B), 
THE WALLACE-JONES PHYSICAL INSTITUTE, 
71 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Tel.: Mayfair 1796. Established 1905, 


tems, but on the manifold menty 
states and conditions of the hum 
dreds of individuals you. have had 
to deal with, but that the effect iy 
recuperative and energising tp 4 
marvellous degree I can personally 
testify.—_W, S. 


the above very 
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} HELP A BRITISH ENTERPRISE. 
British in the men engaged in it; British in its material; British in thi 
while it serves 
THE SEAFARERS OF THE WORLD 
its chief work is done for 
BRITISH SEAMEN: 
British above all in its spirit. 


Will YOU HELP this BRITISH enterprise 
THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE? 


It is supported solely by VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 
Please give now, and remember the Life-boats in your Will 
- SEND 5/- TO-DAY. 
E EARL OF HARROWBY, 
Honorary Treasurer. ee Bat, * 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
Life-hoat House, 22 Charing Gross Road, Londen, W.C. 2 




















ROYAL MAIL SERVICE 


SOUTH AFRICA, 


EAST and WEST AFRI 


CHRISTMAS and 
NEW YEAR 
TOURS to SOUTH AFRIt} 


UNION- CAST 


Head Office: ; 
3 Fenchurch St., London, 
West End Agency: 

125 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
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given to a Kropp Razor 
before it is sent out to 
she public are in the opera- 
tions of Hollow Grinding 
and Glazing which are the 
peculiar genius of the Kropp 
craftsmen. 


In case, Black Handle ... 10/6 
ps Ivory Handle ... 18/— 


From all Hairdressers, Cutlers, Stores, etc. 


never requires grinding. 
Send postcard for a copy of “ Shaver’s Kit” booklet No. 155, 
(Wholesale only) OSBORNE GARRETT & CO., LTD., LONDON, W. 1. 











The finishing touches | 




















made your 


ADCO heap 


Nearly ail garden refuse is valuable—much too 
valuable to burn. Pea, bean, potato haulm, leaves, 
herbaceous cuttings, &c., treated with “ ADCO” 
will give you a plentiful supply of RICH ORGANIC 
FERTILISER equal to the finest Farmyard Manure 


yi 


at little cost. 
1 cwt. of “ ADCO” makes 2-3 tons of Manure. 
Your corn and seed dealer stocks ADCO. 


for use with soft green refuse, 28lbs. 4/6 
ADCO ACCELERATOR, seins eT Set S82 : 
ANDARD ADCO ior use with tough material, 28lbs., 6/3, 56lbs. 
ST 9 11/6, 1 cwt. 22/-. 
Or sent direct carriage paid to nearest goods station. 
Cash with order. Reduced prices for 5 cwt. or more, 
“ADCO,” LTD., 55 HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
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BOOKS 


“ HASLEWOOD BOOKS. 

J. & E. Bumpus, Ltd., invite you to an 

Exhibition of the Haslewood Books (1924-1929) 

which they are holding for a few weeks on the 

second floor, at 350 Oxford Street, W.1. A 

Catalogue of the Exhibition will be sent on 
request. 


BUMPUS 















ON LEAVING 
$¢HOOL 


AND 
THE CHOICE OF ACAREER 





A momentous problem confronts 
every father and mother whose 
children are about to leave school. 
“What shall we do with them?’ 


SIR CHARLES 
WAKEFIELD 


helps parents to solve their great 
problem in the pages of his admir- 
able and far-sighted book, ‘On 
Leaving School.’ Out of the store- 
house of his great experience and 
understanding of present-day con- 
ditions and the needs of the future, 
the author has provided a true 
‘guide, philosopher and friend’ 


1 TH EDITION. 3/6 NET 
HODDER & STOUGHTON 


Adhd dd ddd dd 








ESTITUTE men under a Church Army 

roof. Fed, warmed and sheltered—and 
in the morning the chance of a fresh start 
in life. 


Every night, up to 2 a.m., the C.A. Street 
Patrols gather some 200 homeless men. 
The majority accept the work which is 
offered next day. 

Your generous support is needed. 


£10 will cover the cost of gathering, 
sheltering and feeding 200 men for a night. 


In thankfulness of your own home comfort, send a 
gift to-day to Preb. Carlile, C-H., D.D., Hon. Chief Sec., 
55 Bryanston Strect, London, W. 1. 


The CHURCH ARMY 














A CHALLENGE TO NEURASTHENIA. 


q 

4 

’ 

A patient’s account of the late Dr. L. S. Barnes’ 4 

treatment of Neurasthenia q 

by D. M. ARMITAGE 4 

“To the unhappy sufferer from the torments of this affliction q 

Miss Armitage’s book offers very real and practical help. q 

There is no delving into the obscurities of psycho-analysis 4 

here, but a straightforward account of methods of cure 

which Dr, Barnes used with great success. The methods may q 

need perseverance and the co-operation of an understanding 4 
medical man, but it seems quite certain that they will greatly 

benefit, if they do not always completely cure, the disease.” q 

Nottingham Guardian : 

< 

4 

4 

5 

q 

’ 

: 

‘ 

’ 

3 


“A book for all interested in modern neurology.” 
T.P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly 


“Should have a wide circulation.” 
Herts Mereury 
See also Spectator 
26 Aug., 1929 
Is. net. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE LTD., 38 


GT. ORMOND STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 1, 
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FIRST EDITIONS WANTED 


We will buy the following books : 
Treasure Island, 1883; Butler: Way of All Flesh, 1903; 
Maugham: Of Human Bondage; Bennet: Old Wives 
Tale, 1908; Tomlinson: Sea and Jungle, 1912; Barrie: 
Better Dead, 1888; Hudson: Purple Land, 1885, Green | 
Mansions, 1904; Boldrewood: Robbery under Arms, 1888; | 
Kingsley: Westward Ho! 1855, Water Babies, 1863. 





Please offer us any first editions of famous modern and | 
Victorian authors. Highest prices paid for good copies 
in original bindings. 


DAVIS & ORIOL, 
| 30 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. | 

















ency: 
S.W.1. 
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g, typed 1s, per 1,000 words, carbon 3d.—Miss 
Seolard, 36 Ampthill Sq., N.W.1. Museum 3965. 
NALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 

&e., required. Send stamp for prospectus 

"MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, $.W.1. 

7REAU OF AUTHORS.—Literary Agents, 

Mentor Howe, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. Authors, 

P , short stories, etc.—Write Manager. 

We TRITING and Duplicating done at the 
notice, 
































Peertest “or Shorthand ‘Typists, with or 
without Machines, sent out by the hour or day. Secre- 
fed for Accountancy and Secretarial Work. 

tarles ons Undertaken. REGINA BUREAU (Typing 
nt), 1 Thomas Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. 
telephone: Mayfair 7140 U3” 2) SE cana 
“iYPEWRITING.— Neat, accurate, 1s. per 1,000 words. 
T Quality Company, 174 South Castle-st., Liverpool. 


ao = ety 7 
FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
DACON. choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib. is, 2d 
rib. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 tb., 1s. 3d. per Ib, 
smoked or pale dried, All rail paid. Full price, post 
—f. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 
TUNEST SCOTCH OATMEAL, carefully prepared from 
‘Selected Scotch Oats, acknowledged to be the Finest 
Qatsin the World. A sweet and wholesome Food. 3} Ibs. 
1/8; 7Ibs. 2/9 ; 101bs. 3/9. Special prices for large quan. 
) nd.—R. WALLS & SONS, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 
TEN TURKEYS, 12s. 6d.. ea. fat geese 7s. ea. Large 
r'ting fowls 6s. 6d. pr.,boilers 5s. 6d pr. ; tr., p. pd. 
~Mrs, SHANAHAN, Sea Mount, Rosscarbery, Cork. 




























































i . 7 ENTISH FRUIT.—Cases cont’ing 30 Ibs. Bramley’s 
etition 4 K Seedlings (best cook’g & keep'g), 10 Ibs. gd. dessert 
the HE apples, 1 gall. walnuts ; 12s. 6d. car. pd., hf. quan. 7s.— 

L.Ashenden, Chilham truit Farm, Chilham, Canterbury. 
Residea EBRIHCT COFFEE — See advertisement of 
ie P's DAVY & SONS, Lrv., SHEFFIELD, on page 


A. Pree 0 ee ers ae 
TRIME TURKEYS, 13s. each, iatted Geese, 7s. 6d. ea. 
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SPRING 
SUNSHINE 
CRUISES 


to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Cruise next Spring midst the golden 
lands that rim the sunlit Mediterranean. 
Let the ‘“‘ Arandora Star,’’ most luxur- 









































gg exterminated by ‘‘ Blattis.” World 
famed; never failcd in 30 years; guaranteed 
eimp'e scientific remed; warth, 


imp’ \ proprietor, E. Ho’ 
PF. Je. 6d., 48. 6d. t free, from 
Howarths, 473 Crookesmoor, Shemicld, or chemists, 
IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, Gold, Silver, 
Di Platinum, Antiques, Dental Plates (not 
vulcanite), &c. Valuables, any condition, large or small 
quantities; cash at once; goods returned if offer not 
satisfactory. Call or post to the well-known firm.— 
BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock Street, Oxford Street, 
W. 1 (facing Marshall & Sneigrove). 
IDNEY and ALLIED Ailments.—Barley Water is 
recognized as the foremost remedy. ‘The best 
pater Water is made.from my-special Barley, 3 Ibs. for 
2s, 6d., post free.—Jaixes Hogarth, Kirkcaldy. - 
OVEKS OF TURKISH POBACCO buy ~ BIZIM” 
Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur, Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 63. 3d. per 100, post free, 
lain or cork-tipped; 500 for 303, 9d.; 1,000 for 
2 17s, €d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaceos.—J. J. Freeman 
& Co., Ltd., 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 
EAL Harris and Lewis i1weed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246Stornoway, Scotland, 

















EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, &c 
Also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
rsonally for you by expert. knitters in the famous “ Fair 
e”’ Patterns, from the real soft, cosy, native wools. 
At Shetland prices; FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES. 
—Send postcard for Illustrated Booklet and Price List to 
8. 239, Wm. D. JoHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 
OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
coloured Potery: beavtifui colouring; big profits, 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. ‘’ 8,”’ Lindfield, Sussex, 
TONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
& Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. 






































































































































a f i f all cruising liners, which is a 
Best r'ting fowls & ducks, 7s. pr., tr.,p. pd., rel’ ble. ious Or & u1sing — 
~Norah DONOGHUE, The Manor, Rossearbery, Cork. wating five oopenne cruises, take you TOURS, &c., 
LOR §=uRe Wholemeai and Flour ground with the old- where mystery, colour and romance \GYPT AND THE NILE. Avoid the worst of the 
fashioned stones from the finest Wheat. In strong abound—to places such as Algiers, Winter ty joining the Private Escorted Party, 
cartons, 7 Ib, 33. 3d., post free. Reduced prices larget Tunis, Malta, Corsica, Naples, Venice, starting Jan. 10th, for Two Months.—N. S. Bisop, 
tet quantities —Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex, Athens, etc.—Blue skies, blue seas. F.R.G.S., 159, Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19. 
2 cath etek fron tO ADY =z gy Er ar ORWAY & Northern Caps. 6th Annual Party, Jwy 19 
Gate Tobin. tts 02.; bite. Special POP, 2m; 0tn, | My oo BY THE BLUE STAR Linen, | _w | LN 1600-Wilte C-T.0., Rorwny Home, Cickirmouth. 
> Cea ARANDORA STAR SWISS RESORTS 
ling 84 - ov oWE so ar 7 : r : 
8 of BAPPY VALLEY TEA ESTATE, DARJEELING, A 4,738 ft.-—The Bellevue. English 
wal Taye sonstin Vos: Ducks, equine Bokene ofo:| He. Jsines im the, World co eestinely coms AN)... BRISTOT” 
. Roasting Fowls, , 7/6 pair. , 6/0- in a it x as 
Trussed. Delicious Butter, 2/3 Ib. Post tree —Miss gel yom Stan” 7— F neg lB LUGANO worm BRIS I OL 
BLANCHFIELD, Bandon, Cork, a Cabin de Luxe, glorious clear Games Open all year. Beautiful in Autumn—mild sunny 
ip ——— = et Decks, Open-air Swimming Pool, &c. Winter. Golf alt year Pleasant easy walks. 
laity ; : OCARNO.—GRAND HOTEL PALACH. Leading 
BOOKS, &c. Write for full particulars: English Family Hotel. . Park. From 15s. 
glis y 
19m, OOKS AT BARGAIN PRICES.—Now ready, a ~ POREICN HOTELS | _ 
I comprehensive Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders, BLUE STAR LINE ____ FOREIGN HOTELS iececieniiiiaia 
BUN books in new condition as first published, but now offered 9 ANNES, HOTEL BRISTOL.—Central, sunny; in 
3, L R S S.W 
at Bargain Prices. Included is an interesting selection » Lower Regent Street, S.W. 1. beautiful park; no noise; no dust’; v. mod. ; run. 
girl _.of Books on Music and Musicians. Post. Free.—H. J. Gerrard 5671. h. and c. water; ex. cuisine; tennis—A. Schaer, prop. 
n ani ae, Snneee Bookseller, 65-578 Wigmore LIVERPOOL: Dock Board Building, (yt eae min aoe ee 
ing eet, W. 1. aw SGOW: J. S. Nowery, 124 Vincent Street. seashore, sunny, 40 rooms, mod. ; spec. terms long 
Ar eee ee 3 is stay. English Direction, 
OE ilies _ ene memento Ny A gy Bey 
DVICE.—WALTER CURRALL, WORLD’S LEAD- ~ ; stauré a 
. GIR P » ba TURN-CLOTHES SPECIALIST. S.B. Over- MISCELLANEOUS. TOW ONE Sa 
» Dd, coats from 35s.; D.B. 40s. Lounge & D.B. Suit 50s. ; BIG PRICK PAID for Metal Plate ‘ ‘ nia 3LLEVU 
fon, Costume 40s.; also dress, dinner, morning suits, uniforms also Old Gold, Jewellery pms pe bg E ional pow Merman tly lee s yi 
10 an & liveries TURNED and beautifully retailored “Just like | The London Tooth Co., Dept. “ 8,” 130 Bake Y j nneptions oa sacar henge a ph og 
la New.”—6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill. Est. here since 1903 JOR SALE eT L ZAI ES. Sie wat No com tral 8 fn the vieinity, yet with , nl tes 
a tee Mtn a mt Mth Np ne SALE.—JIG-S: >UZZLES, newly cut | No trams, ns in the vicinity, yet within 5 minutes, 
1 0 BIG SAVING.—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Cos- k various sizes; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. List free,— | of town’s centre.—CHURCHMAN, Proprietors. 
tL tumes, &e., turned absolutely like new by our| Rev. W. D. Tuompson, Sedbergh. AbvnheeCt x: — 
. expert tailors, Alterations and repairs free. Write for AVE YOUR. OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own V GOLF HOTEL, 
booklet or send garments for frec estimate. Estab. 1906. Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, on the Links (Tennis). 
We collect, ’phone Hampstead 7445.—Tnp Lonpon | Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 150 Rooms. 100 Baths, 
77 TURNING Co., Dept. A., 54 Rosslyn Hill, N.W. 3. ree.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. October 15th to May 15th. 
ABI 
, te, —— — a sais, 
THE j 
ed 18 ( } 
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a t: BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel ARROGATE.—The Cairn, first class. Accommo- EFORMED INNS. 
omforts with baths and other advantages of a dation 300, Write for Illustrated aritf, F 
Ld Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: S41. Lift. Ask for Descriptive List (2d. Lane Spon of 170 INNS and 
DY EN ry ‘ aon. 0 OTELS managed by the 
Dvid UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. Best situa- ATLOCK.—Smedleys. Gt. Britain’s Greatest Hydro. 5 3 RERRES NP } 30c 
i = B tion. ‘Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Tradiators, M Est. 1853. 270 bedrms. Write for INus, Prospectus. PEOPLE'S eres BOUSE AMSOGIATION, 
. h, & c, water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. Ballroom, | Phone: Matlock 17, ’Grams; “ Smediey’s, Matlock.” | pros, Ltd., St. GEORGE'S HOUSB, 193 ReGENt 
SMM Orchestra. ‘Telephone: 4 and 474, Srrzer, W.1, ‘ 
pee — ————— — IDMOUTH, SOUTIL DEVON.—Eaglehurst Private pnbidiabs 
in r iggy owing oa ae HOTEL, BATH.— Hotel. An ideal autumn and winter resort. Facing 
sh RAC fora gas Fully licensed. A.A., | south in beautiful sheltered garden. Near beach. Cen- ONDON. 
gt AU, large Garage, Historical associations (1759). | trai heating. Private suites. Llustrated ‘Tariff. Tele- L CRANSTON CO. HOTELS 
PA —Veqreanion i pega ares granw: Bagichurat, Telephone: 360. High-class Ba Nabe Hotels, 
. surroundings; every comfort; moderate terms. " 'p aly > ie ‘ vie 
i. garage; ’phone 3581.—Lake House, Pittville Park. *|}SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET. 
* sy onl feet a os Ds — JOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
}. F oking a lagoon-like bay. eltered situation 1st class. Cent. heating. Vishing, boating, hunting 7 ] 
amidst profuse sub-tropical vegetation: a land of | shooting, golf, bowls & Tennks, &c, Gar-*Phone: Lotus 14, WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ow, 
ie, — ee ane furnished and appointed 
: clusive resi ential hotel, Excellent cuisine. Spacious ORQUAY GRAND HOTEL.—First-clasz, Finest 
ms... varage. For special winter terms “apply : position sea front, Nearest station. Perfect} Hot oak oth wer es eh See, See Gam 
- ential Manager, Ship ¢& Castle Hotel, Saint Mawes race per person for Bedroom. Breakfast, Attendance, and 
me wall a ’ > | cuisine. Hot and cold water and radiators in all rooms, Bath—November to April—gs, 6d. Summer months 
= Rooms with baths. Garage for 100 cars, Xmas Prog. ‘April to November—103, Largely patronized b 
ROITW ICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE Glen and professional classes “ 
| = BATHS HOTE 175 rooms, Suites, 26 new ORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL. Daddy Hole Plain. - : 
i : re: — png a Dae =? =< A.A., Fully Licensed. First-class, 200 feet above sea. 
fi hee e Q > - ‘ . 7 , . 2 
rN DROITWICH BRINE BATHS ee niet A.A. and R.A.C, Tel.: Hydrotel. *Phone: 2207, ot CORDON —SSACERBAY BOREL, Qoesd Rane 8t., 
is XETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL, Facing | FFYORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An oo) neve tric Fires in all aoc. 
Cathedral. Quict old-world Caravanserie. H, & e. ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel Special inclusive terms om application. 
" water & radiators in bedms. Lift. Nt. porter. "Phono 4071, | which is justly famous for its home atmosphero and 
—— able charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff apply 
e LASTONBURY. Chalice Well oe House. RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, Telephone 3655. HERE to fay 5 ——- 1 St, 
expeditions: ; Cheddar; Lake . George’s Square, S. - Room reali fas 
' Village; Abbey R Sunny garden, library, smoking- | FFYORQUAY.—Roslin Hall Hotel. Perfect for late | 5s. 6d. day, or 30s, weekly, ' With dinner, 0s, 6d, of 
Tooms., Crafts Varicd table, ' 8s, to 20s, daily, holidays. Garage, “Phone 2113, Mrs, V. I, Gresham. | 2 guineas weekly, ; : 
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THE SABUROV MEMOIRS, 


OR BISMARCK AND RUSSIA 
By J. Y. SIMPSON 


Demy 8vo. With a frontispiece and a map. 15s net. 
“So strong is the grip of this book that, once begun, it cannot 
be laid down. Not until the last chapter is the climax reached 
and the crisis surmounted.”—Wickham Steed in The Observer. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
THE WORKS OF J. B. BURY 


Compiled, with a Memoir, 
by NORMAN H. BAYNES 
Demy 8vo. . 10s 6d net. 
Mr Baynes, Reader in the history of the Roman Empire, 
London University, has compiled a chronological record of 


all the late Professor Bury’s writings, including reviews and 
articles from periodicals, and has prefaced it with a Memoir. 


THE REIGN OF HENRY THE FIFTH 


Volume III (1415-1422) 
By J. H. WYLIE, M.A., Litt.D., and 
W. T. WAUGH, M.A. 
Royal 8vo. 30s net. 
The third and concluding volume of the late Dr Wrylie’s 
work has been completed by Professor Waugh, of McGill 


University, Montreal, and contains a memoir of Dr Wylie 
by Professor T. F. Tout. 


CALENDAR OF PLEA AND 


MEMORANDA ROLLS, 1364-1381 
Edited by A. H. THOMAS, M.A. 
Royal 8vo. 15s net. 

In continuation of his Calendar of the Early Mayor’s Court 
Rolls, 1298-1307, and his Calendar of Plea and Memoranda 
Rolis, 1323-1364, Mr ‘Thomas has edited a further Calendar 
of the Rolls preserved among the archives of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London at the Guildhall. Each roll is 
- the record of a year’s mayoralty. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
PRESS 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Sold in Great Britain and Ireland by the 
Cambridge University Press. 

The Religions of the World. By G. A. Barton. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 11s 6d net. (Handbooks of Ethics 
and Religion.) 
The Thinking Machine. By C. Judson Herrick. Crown 
8vo. 13s 6d net. : 
Projects ‘in Design. Sculpture and Architecture. By 
Szukalski. With 19 illustrations in the text and 161 plates. 
Large Crown 4to, 90s net. Limited Edition (150 numbered 
copies) with woodblock design, printed and signed by 
Szukalski for this edition, 135s net. 
Premillennialism and Old Testament Prediction. <A 
Study in Interpretation by G.R. Berry. Demy 8vo. 6s 9d net. 
Pagan Regeneration. Py Harold R. Willoughby. Demy 
8vo. 13s 6d net. 


A New Approach to Poetry. By Elsa Chapin and Russell 


Thomas. Demy 8yvo. 9s net, 





A HISTORY OF SCIENCE 

and its Relations with Philosophy and Religion 

By W. C. D. DAMPIER-WHETHAM, 

M.A., F.R.S. 

¢ Royal 8vo. 18s tet. 
It is nearly a hundred years since Whewell wrote on th 
history and philosophy of ‘the inductive sciences, M, 
Dampier-Whetham has retold the general story of science 
on Whewell’s lines, including the most recent development 
in physics, biology, and anthropology, and emphasising th 
bearing of science on philosophy and on religion. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST IN 


THE ANCIENT WORLD 
By T. R. GLOVER, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 5s net. 


Mr Glover deals with the influence of Christ on the society, 
thought, character, philosophy, and religion of the Graero. 
Roman world, 


SHAKESPEARE’S HENRY VI AND 


RICHARD III 
By P, ALEXANDER 
With an Introduction by A. W. POLLARD. 

Crown 8vo. 8s 6d net. 
This. is the third of the series of Shakespeare Problems, 
edited by Dr A. W. Pollard and Dr J. Dover Wilson. The 
author clears up many difficulties in the text of these plays, 
and claims, in spite of the criticisms of earlier editors, that 
all three Parts of Henry VI as well as Ricitard III com 
from Shakespeare’s hand. 


A GAME AT CHESSE 
By THOMAS MIDDLETON 
Edited by R. C. BALD 

Demy 8vo. With 10 plates. 12s 6d net. 
Mr Bald has edited the text from the MSS, with textual 
and explanatory notes and an introduction dealing with the 
historical background, the stage-history, and the texts. Apart 
from its interest as a piece of political satire, the MSS of 
this play offer exceptional material for the study of the texts 
of Elizabethan dramas. 


DRYDEN AND HOWARD, 16644 
Edited by D. D. ARUNDELL, M.A., Mus.B. 
Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 


The editor has collected all the material of the controversy 
on Dramatic-Poetry between Dryden and Sir Robert Howarl, 


“ together with Dryden’s -The Indian Emperor and Howards 


The Duke of: Lerma, the plays which exemplify th 
protagonists’ contentions. 


- CATALOGUE OF THE McCLEAN 


COLLECTION. OF GREEK COINS 
. Volume II 
_...... By S$. W. GROSE,-M.A. 

‘ With 132 collotype plates.’ Royal 8vo. £5 5s net. 
‘Mr Grose’s work, completed: with’ minute care and exemplaty 
speed, deserves nothing but praisc; and the production of the 
the fine printing of the Cambridge. Press, — the beautiful plates 


Mr Emery Walker are_wortliy of, the noble benefaction of w' 
they provide a permanent record.”’—The Times Literary Supplemem. 
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